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EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

Instituted far the independent and disintareisted advacacsy and 
promotion^ by all lagitimate meansj of the publie intereata 
and welfare of the InliabitantB of India genetraUy* 


T}\£, FrE3}m.twn and CotmUTacii<m of Indian Famines, 

PAPEE EY GEJ^ERAL SIR ARTE OR COTTON, K.C.S.r., 

EEAI> AT A H^TINC? OF THE EAST IITDIA ASSOC!ATIOif, ON THUKaPAT 

DBCEMSEH 13, W7. ^ 

E. B, EASTWICK, Estj., O^B., F.R,3,, in [rii.E Ciiair, 

A MUETHTG of the members and friends ef tlie East India Association 
was held in Uie Raomfl ef flie Asaoeiation^ 20, Great George Street^ 
Westmiuskr, on Thm-sdny, Eecembei- IS, IS77, tlie sutijVet for censider- 
Qtion being a paper hy General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.CSJ, on « The 
Prevention and Coimtoraction of Indian Famines." 

E, B. Eastwtck, Eeq*, F.KS., occupied the tliiwr, and the meet¬ 
ing w*9 largely and inflaentialij attended. Amongst the ladies and gentle¬ 
men preaont srere—Lieut.-Gen oral Lord Mark Kerr, General Sir George 
Balfour, K.O.B.^M.P,; Sir T. Douglas Forsyth, E.C.S.I., G.B.; General 
Alexandarj General Orfeur Cavonagh, Lieut.-General Colin Mackenaie, 
C.B.; Major-General Q. Burn, Colonel P. Dodg, Colonel A.B. Rathborne’ 
Captain Gh W, Cock burn. Captain William 4. Eaativkt, Captain Mac- 
.pbersou, R.E.; Captain W, C. Palmer (Hon. SeersUry of the Associa- * 
tlon), Bey, James Long, Dr. G. Patou, Dr. D. H. Small, Mr. Thomas 
E. Potter, M.P..; Mr. C. Arathoon, Mr. W. Austin, C.E.; Mr. H, 
Bagnot, Mr. Robert Bain, Mr. W, Benson, Mr. IT, Bond, Mr. WOliam 
Bowden, Mr. Thomas Bnggs, Mr, Pgor Bnkbsh, Mr. A. H. Campbell 
Mr, Andrew Casselg, Mr, J. Da Costa, Mr, V. K. Dhairyavan, Mr. r! 

H. W. Dunlop, Mr. K, M, Dutfc, Mr. J, Fiukyeon, Mr. H W. Fret^ 
land, Mr. A, Gi'm^t^ Mr. Corrte B. Grant, Mr, W, F. Halo, Mr, 
Arthur Hall, Mr, W. Hodgson, Mr. E. Hoskins, Mr. John Jon eg, 

Mr, Abul Hoasan Khan, Mr. H. P. Le Mtjsnder, Mt. William 
Past 1,—Ton. XL „ 
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Maitland, Mr, 'William Martin, Mr, Georga Palmer, Mr. P. W. Pixie 
Mr. G.W, HEiTEnbill, Mr. L. 15. liees, Mr, B. R. Robson, Mr. R Ronth, 
Mr. W. Shore Smithy Mr, E. B. Swinl^on, Mr. WilUam Tayler, Mr. T, 
W. H. Tolhort, Mr. H, P. St. George Tucher, Mr. J. II, Twigg, Mr. 
W. Sk W. Vnui, Mr. Rustomjee Viccajooj Mr. GrifEn W* "Vysc, Mr. C. 
Wnlford, Mr. J. W. Walker, Mr. G. Pawsej Witt, Mr. J. T, Wood, Mr. 
Frederick Yonng, J.P., ■tc* 

The chairman aaid the interest and impoi-tanee of the subject 
upon TThicli the Asaociation hail met on tlie proBent oMJiaioDj and the 
reputation and standing of tlie gentleman who wae to address them, were 
BO well known, that neither it nor he utood in need, of recommendation 
to a gattcriag of those interested in Indian affairs. [Hoar, hear.) Nor 
did he pnrpoee stajidiug hotwcea Sir Arthur Cotton and tha audience by 
offering any extended remarkB on the eubjeeh for consideration. Ho 
would merely refer to two points in connection with it, one of whicJi waa 
frequently oTorlDoted, Ag regards the first pointy Colonsl Cheensy had 
shown in a recent article that if the want of rain had continued a few 
weeks longeiv ™ appalling catastrophe mn.^t have ensued. Tiie other 
point had not received the consideration which it bad dcserred. It wns 
this: that the solemn interest and importanco of the subject must con¬ 
tinue to Incressej and that remedial measures muet become a more 
pressing and Titol necessity every day* (Hearj bear*) Tliis arcse from 
tlio fact—and It was ft fact—that Indin was hiereasing enormously In her 
population* (Hcar^henr.) Put, strftngs as it might seem^ donbts bad 
been expressed on tliis point by tnen; in high position. Getioml Straciiey, 
for Instance, would soem to admit reluctajitly that the population 
of India might be iuoreasing, but only slowly; and others roundSy 
neserted that the numbore were proctieDdly statioiiniy. He ccufesEed his 
totEil inability to understuDd such a position, for it seemed against all 
reaBOfting fcom probabilLties as well as ftgainet facts, (Hear^hear.) What 
liad hoen the effect of the extension of British power throughout ttie 
groat Pouinaula ? To impose a Roman peace.’’ (Hear^ hear.) The 
strife of warlike sects, the atrugglee of rival petentftteg, tbe devastations 
of robber and asBaasin bands and tiibcg, such, as thg Pindenis cuid tho 
Thugs, were all no more. Not was this alh Tbe fearful epidemics which 
had from time to time swept out of cxisLence myriads of the people in 
India had been met and fought agiunst with more or Ices succesB by the 
modem principles of SRLtitfttion wbicli were called info play. And beyond 
this, we make groat and successful efforts to reduce the hon'ors and 
mortality of famine ; whereas in olden times the people died. And wha>t 
was the result—the natural resuU—of all this ? Why^ that in the last 
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cflnsuB it was fouud fvbat^ eren in Bengal alone^tlie population was many 
milUodS in excess of oven tbe highest estiunatas wliich had been, pre¬ 
viously formed, (Hear, Keftr,) W^iUi a teeming population like tliiSj 
the difficulties and daugers ansing from a visitation of famine woTe 
enormously increased, because the people could not move from, one 
stricken distiitt to another, as could once have been the case, when the 
population was aparsei for all cultivable diatticte were becoming filled, 
Hence his opinion tliat the interest and importance of the subject must 
continue to inGreast (Hear, hear.) He would not further enlarge on 
the subject, bnt would bow call upon Sir Arthur Cotton to deliver his 
leeturot 

General Sir ABTHUR GOTTOliJ' then presented the foBowing 
uddrees, which in great part waa kindly rend by Mr, "William. TayUf^ as 
the lecturer was snff'Sring from hoarseness j— 

We now coma to eousider the question of Indian improvement in the 
terrible light which the late estrsms fainina has thrown upon it. May 
we not fairly hope that tbis, at least, will compel us to eiamine the 
matter, without reference to personal feelings ai>d old prejadiees, and 
ngkj in simplicity and lionqsty, what can be d&ne, first, to prevent such 
calamities as far ns possible ; and^ second, to meet them when they 
■cannot bo entirely averted, 1 must first press upon your notiee that we 
are not now talking about matters whicli j'cqusre us to guess. Wc have 
now such abundance of data of every kind ttmt we require, that there is 
no longer any occasion for us to pretend that It is all uncertain estimate. 
We have perfectly solid ground on which to work. We have laid out 
1 60)000,000^1 On railways^ including debt (on 7,000 mQes) ; we have in 
hand imgatlon and navigation works tlmt will cost, when completed^ 
5l5,000,000h, including debt., of which 000,000/. have already been 
speut^ These works will irrigate 12,000,000 of acres, nnd provide steam¬ 
boat navigation on about 5,000 miles, of which about 5,000^000 acres are 
now iftigatadj and. SjOOO miles are now in use for navigatiem These 
latter also include about 1,200 fcGt of lockogo. Tlicse works also 
include a very considerable variety of country from the hill country of 
the Sub-Himalaya, the undulating Country of the centre of the Pedinsula, 
and to the tidal lands on tlie coast We have, fiirtliei^, unhappily, the 
cost of mistakes and neglects, as shown in tlie loss from tlireo famines 
within the last few yeara, causiug the loss of, I am afraid, 2,000^000 of 
lives. The dicect payment out of the Treasury will have been much 
mars than 20,000,000/,, but what will bo the total loss in revenue in 
years to come it is impossible to say, for the pcojfie will be so 
impoverished that they will be unable to pay the old nmonnt of taxea 
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for goTine jeiira; and what will be tJie total loss to the whole people 1 
lu this last famine alone th ere will be the loss of about ft ;^efti‘’s lab out 
to SOjOflOjOOO of peoploj ptobabty 60,000,000^. Thus we haTe before ns 
the cost and results of tJie three things—railways, irrigatioti, and naTi’ 
gntion worlta—auid doing nothing. What more could we require to 
enable ns to cotne to some sound decision leapficting our future pro¬ 
ceedings ? Surely we need not queaticn for one moment about the 
propriety of doing something. If we haTc to spend 20,000,000'i!L or 
SOjOOOjOOOiL out of the Treasury, and 50^000^0 00?. or 100,0 00,OOOf. out 
of the poclcete of the people, wliother wo lihe it or noh let ne at least 
cease to i^pand it on merely feeding the people, or rathei' some of the 
people, while we still lose millkms of lives, and let us spend that very 
money in a way that wlU certainly mitigate and meet famines, if it dooa 
not really entirely prevent them. Sorely the whole question uow is, 
Uoiif are we to spend the money ? It is constantly said wc cannot afford 
great workB. Wliat in the world is the uso of talking in this way, 
when wc arc actually spending the mouej ? Is it not now the question, 
Could we not have spent the last 12,000,000?. to better purpose in pro- 
Tiding against a. fftmitre thau in what we Imve done f Are there no 
works that we aro absolutely ceitaiu, from out past trials, will go far at 
least to prevent fam in ea? This will be one of our main inquiries in this 
paper. But while we are keeping the famine mainly in Tiew, let us not 
for a monkent lose sight of the general well-being of India and England ; 
for One of my main fundamental points is that the well-being of the two 
pai'te of the British Empire is so bound up together that it s& impossible 
to sepamte tlieir iutei'ests. The one is exactly whnt the otheir wants* 
The one wants huudreda of millions of labourers and mliliortg of tons of 
food and roogh msterials, with unlimited purchasers of her manufantuves; 
and tho other wants an unlimited market for her produce, and on 
unlimited supply of manufactured goods, for the ona implies the other. 
An orderly, jndiigtrioiiB population of 250,000,000 cannot be sellers 
without being pnrebosers. If they acll us, for instance, 20,000,000?. 
worth of wheat, they must hays in return Eoma 20,000,000?. worth of 
some kind of goods; and eo, also, while wa hare tens of thousands of 
young fellows fit for anything and willing fer anything, and hundreds of 
millions of unemployed capitid (for both which wc only require a field), 
they have an nnhounded field for the employment of both. It ig 
impoatible that two coantriGs could he connected which more exactly 
meet each othci'^s wanta. Ou these points, wc have, as 1 have already 
said, abundant proofs. But first, witli respect to the famine, these 
points arc quite certain i first, that we have not prevented famine ; mid, 
second, wo have not even prevented millions dying of fiuning. 'W& have 
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failed both in prodticing- food and in brin^fing it to the gtarrmg; that is, 
neither hj irhat we liave done nor by wlmt we have left nndone, have 
we Succeeded in effectually meeting tlie very first want of the country. 
This is before our eyes. Surely there couEd not he greater madness nor 
a more gross fdlnce in duty than to let this teiTible lesson fuus without 
cousEdei'ing what it teaches ns. It is a most humiliating thought, that 
nothing less tliau such hnrrieaues will suiSco to rouse us to consider* 
Fifty years ago I tl^otiglit if we could only rescue one district from fa¬ 
mine and poverty^ such improvements would spread through the country 
lihe fire. How little I thought that even to this timij the grejiter part 
of India would still be subject to tlrese awful calamitiesj and tlio very 
same things said against the means which have been used with a success 
far beyond even the tlioughts of those who recomiiieuded them, as were 
said before such means were tried and their resuilts proved t Who would 
not suppose that when twenty or thirty districts had been rescued, thero 
Would have been any other question than how can we most rapidly apply 
similat rciwedies to all tlie other districts of India 7 WJien, fifty years agOj 
it was proposed to stors water on the Heiigherriee, an olHcial minute of 
the Board of Jlcvenue asked triumphantly how wc could know whether 
tJic water Would run fo the west coast or tbs cast coasts and exactly the 
same questions arc ashed now. As if it wore beyond the power of an 
ougiiieer to dtscovor whether a certain etmarn. ran eaat or west, or 
whether a certJtin tract were above or bdow another ! One would sup¬ 
pose that by tlris time Indian engineers knew sometliing about the levels 
and slopes of the country. If We may he allowed to consider that it is a 
settled pedut that doing nothing will not cither prevent famine or prevout 
millions dying of it when it does occur, Our next move mast he to 
examine what have been-the effects of what we have done, and why that 
has not prevented famine j for wc oGrtninly have done something, as I 
have stated; besides the millions that doing notldng has eest us (or 
rather neglecting to do srifficlcut), we have spent l80,0[>0,000f. in doing 
Bomething, and tliia, too^ over a very' considerable port of India, 

Let us begin first with the principal sum oKpended, thelfi0,000,000?. 
on railways^ What Las this done, first, towards preventiog famine, nnd 
nexf^, for the great general wants of the country? We have now 7,000 
miles of railway, extetidEng from tlio Himalayas to Capa Comorin, and 
from Kurrachee to the Burhamputra* We have seen now several times 
tbesQ magnificent works pitssiog through difierent parts of India, with 
the country strewed with hundreds of thousands of ekeletons, living and 
dead. It must ho allowed, indeed, that they liave prevented the deaths 
of millions; but then tlie question remains, could notliiug else have done 
this, and that, too, witho-ut letting th& others die, and at the same time 
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wittoat an Expenditure of 1^0,00 0,00<J/.j butj wTiat itj still of far grea-ter 
impart&uoe, "Tritliout preren-tltig other and reollj effectnid nfleaTia being 
need? The cast of the railwayg hag been :— 

Coat of works ... ^100,000^000 

Land, Ac... 9,000,000 

Debt, ahont ... ... 45,000,000 

Total . £162,000,000 

The nett retnrna lost year were 4,500^000 l.j or 3 pei‘ eenk, leaving a 
loss of 1 per cent, on the debt aud 2 per cent, ou the ahare eapitab or^ 
together, 3,000,000*1. per nniium. This does not appear in tlie ftcoounts^ 
became the debt baa been paid out of the general revenncj andj in 
stating the increase of the Indtan. dabtj it is not shown bow miicii of it 
is due to the I'nilwaj’S ; but tbia ia the real state of the loas caused to 
India by the railways. And the quantity of work done for tbig money 
isj according to the Ehie-book^ 1,200,000^000 of pasgeugcra carriedl one 
niiie, or an aTftfUge of 170,000 a year over the whole length of 7,000 
mtlea—470 adayj and 1,300,000,000 tone of goods one radfl, o^r an 
average of lOOjOOO tone over the whole lengtbj per annum. This gives 
an aTorage charge of nearly a halfpenny par passenger per milci and a 
little more than a penny per ton. Supposing that tlie passengers pay 
their fair sbaro of the interest, and no mwe, tbc loag of 3,000,OOOh must 
be charged to tlie goods, when the totfl,! cost per ton will be rather more 
thAU Ifdr Ifow, thft great question ia^ do the railways answer the main 
purpose, or is it a delusion? Is a quantity of 1^0,000 tons,, at a 
of Id., and a total cost of Ifd., that which reaily meets the WAuts of tho. 
country, or is it an entire failnre? What quantity of goods would indi¬ 
cate a tolerably healthy d&volopmcnt of trade on main lines, extending 
many hundred miles through a vnet pepuktion of liuudreds of milUoiiE, 
liko that of India/ And what ia the effect of a charge of a penny a mile 
on 500 or 1,000 miles on gneh goods as the great bulk of tboso consiEt 
of? Let ns try it by aome facte^ For instancQ, in Mr. Leslio^a project 
for a ateamtioat canal on tlie line between the Ganges and theHooghly, 
he gtatee that the traffic cm the eastern line alon^—that ia, between the 
Hooglily and the Bnrbampnlra—^is now 1,900,000 tona a je^r, at 
present charges ■ and if to thia we add the westofm traffic, at least 
3,000,000 tons a year are carried. But this is under the present 
enormemg diandvauiages. First, seven-eighths of the goods are carried 
by the rivers 4?0 miles, against a direct distance of 130 miles, and hy a 
very difficult and dangerous navigaticn, which takes tliem sijt weeks, and 
cQuaequently at a charge of four miles for a penny, or ^ of a penny a 
mile DD, the dbect distance. Bnt this 'is only a very Hnall part of the 
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IiJnn^rfiTLcqt to traffic on this line. The great hindrance is tihat^ after the 
130 miles are pasBed, there are himilrede of miles of Euch. imperfect riTcr 
navigation to rcoeh the vast populations of the Upper Biirhamputra and 
the Upper Ganges. Wbat ^rffuld be the traffic on. this line if there Trerc 
a direct canal of only 130 mil cs^ carrying at one-tenth of the present cost 
to the GangeSj and heyood that a continuance of such a couiirtunioation 
for 700 miles caf 5 tward and IjQOO miles vrestward 7 In that ease wo 
cun not suppoas that tlie traffic would he lesa than donhiedj or amount to 
G, 000,000 tons. If we go farther into this inquiry, we shall see that any¬ 
thing like a healthy development cf traffic in India iniplies a tranalt of 
at least S,000,000 tons, on an average, on the main lines of India, and 
that a traffic of ID0,000 tons is ELothing* Auotiiar instance ia the wheat 
trade of the iJorth-west. At this moment, when wheat is at an average 
price in England of Os. 6d. a hnahel, it cannot be bro-ught from India 
with profit. It coats in the Koith-west Gd, on an average, and tho 
saa transit, including merchnut^s charges, is about 2s, Gd.j and with 
land carriage at §d, per ton pei' mile for SOO milca, about le. fid. a bushel, 
making together the total price in England. But if nine-tenths of the 
cost of land carriage ivere saved by canal transit, there wonlil he ample 
profit at this mcmeut, and a perfectly sound ti'ado in wheat would be 
penuanently established. It is est.iTnated that 8y,000,000f. will be paid 
hy England this year for wheat and coni; aud there is nothing in the 
world between England and India but this cost of land carriage to 
prevent a traffic of some 20,000,000^. in these articles^ even in avei^age 
years. There would then bo a traffic of no less than 1,500,000 tons in 
this One item. The sole cause that America is supplying ns with, wheat, 
and net out own country, is that America has water carriage and India 
has not—that is, not thoroughly elective water carriage. 

Till India, with its long distances and licavy goods, has really cheap 
caniagoy she must continue paralyaetl. And so with respect to quantities, 
no railway Gatt carry the quantities that India requires. What conld 
the Eastern Bengal Railway do with the 3,000,000 tons that are now 
carried on that Ime, even if it could carry them, cheaply enough ? The 
whole project of the railways was undertaken under a total misapprehen¬ 
sion of what India required. I triad vary hard to get a real investigation 
of the subject before they rushed into this terrible ojtpenditure ; but not 
the slightest inquiry was allowed ; aud now, after a quarter of a century 
has passed, we have & burthen, of 3,0O0,OOOi a year on this poor conn try, 
and the whole of India paralysied, for want of areal eystem of transit; 
in one single item foreign countries robbing it of a trade of some 
20,0003 000h a year, and the whole country kept in a state of poverty, 
unable to purchase of us, solely because she cannot sell her own produce. 
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And ao with famines : with what perfect ease^ nnd at how email a cost, 
could all India come to the reecne of a Eoffcring proTince^ if she had a 
general eystom of steamboat Ganals. With canals worked by boats 
of S50 tons, and caiTying gram 1,500 miles for Jl a ton, it would be 
quite easy to supply with food 20,000,000 of paoplOr I must say a few 
woi'ds about railways in respect of niititary purposes. Of all the help¬ 
less things in tlm world the mosthelpless is a railway in a coutitry under 
a foreign yoke. Of cotirse, in tase of intended disturbsnee, die first 
thing, before any other move was siade,, the railways would be broken 
tip in a thousand plaass^ and all the armies of India could not protect 
them for twenty*four hours. The essential objection to railways fta a 
military work is that yon eannot patrol them. There are two great 
differences between railways and steamboat canals: one is, that you tan 
keep ai'med stcQmerSj with men on board perfectly h'eah and ready for 
action, continually Tunning night and day on a steamboat canal; and the 
other 19, that the population would be aiixious to preserve the canah 
because their very lives would depend upon it. But I must add, on tljis 
pointy that In my opinion effective flotillas shonld be feopf up, on the 
riTara, whatever else is done^ as by far the most dependable means in case 
of internal disturbance. We thus eee that the railways carry 190i(K)0 
tone a year at a cost of one penny a mile, and 470 passengers a day at 
a halfpenny a mile; and that they have laid a debt of S,0[Xl,O<>0J. upon 
India per annum—equal ts- a capital debt of 75,000^000?. at tli*present 
intoreat of 4 per cent ; further, that they do imt prevent famine^j nor do 
they prevent millions dying of famiuB whon they neeur, though they do 
save the lives of mil [ions, though at an enormous cost. We now como 
to the queatiou of the effects of 2Q,000,000^. apant on irrigation and 
navigiftonH The first point in this inquiry ia, that wherever in actual 
oporatiiau, as General Rtrachey said in his paper at the Hoyal Institution, 
“ these ways of escape from famviiGB aro, indeed, already sufficiently 
evident; aud ao far as tdiey have been effcctivoly suppliod, they have 
b&en found to be thoroughly officaciMS ; they are the jffOTisioii of 
“ artifioial irrigation and improved transit.” Of thiawo have&ow ample 
proof. The Government have undertakoa thirteen very exteiiBive projects 
of Irrigatiou (of wlijch eight are m very com pi eta opsration) m many dis¬ 
tricts, and the other fiva fbeside* one of a private company) are all in opara^ 
tion to some eitenh. Wherever til eee works are thus in use there is no 
famine; the retoedj has been quite effectual. There is one other great work 
in liand, which 1 bdievo is nO't yet at all in operation, tho SirhEod canal* 
It is true that two of these, although carried out to such an a^tent as to 
he available for a large area of land, are pet made little use of, from the 
.people lefufiing the water* This, however, is quite a now difficnlty; it is 
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esceptionolj and, o£ ctmi'se, tniiy be got oTtr any dnjj and certainly T^itl. 
The easential point in Ibis is, tliat it is no fiulure of the works them¬ 
selves ; they fire, f7s as complete n success as tlie others, aiid when, 

the wntei' is useri will ba as effectual a Temeity against famine os those. 
There is thug no possible room for question on this point. It is also 
true that the country which ig euffermg from famine has a multituda of 
■old iiative works wiiicli bnye not been effectual on tbi* occasion. The 
reason of thxe is, that they consist of tanks not filled from tJie great 
unfailing rivers, but dependent on the locnl rainSi sa tjjftt when the 
failure of the rain is vary gcnea^nl they fail. They are of immense value 
in all ordinary yenrs,, and even years of very considerable failure of rains, 
hut tlicir usefulness is not complete. re&pect to these, the great 

question is, which of tlicm can be supplied by clnLnucls cut from great 
rivevE ? A few of them have been cou eider ably improved, and their 
snpply leiidered more geeui-a, but only a few of them fully so. Ae a 
man who has liad charge of these districts for many ygal’s, I can say 
that thouEauds of these tauke can be securely eupplied ; and it is one of 
the very first works which should ho with full puipose taken in hand. 
One of the principal prcjecta that have been berore tlie Government for 
years, hut which has hitherto been put off, is the conatruction of a vast 
ta;i.k, some forty miles long, on a lev el of 1,G00 feet above the sea,coiiiiuaEid- 
iug nlue^tentha of the Peninsula, liiom which, of course, many thoueands 
of tliese tanks can be supplied. It ia on the Toombudra—uoble river, 
with on unfailing supply of water. If this matter is tftken in Imnd, 
there will be no difficulty in projecting works tliat will fully answer this 
purpose, aaid at an expense til at is quite witliin range ; tlxough certainly 
they would not ba so cheap as the Delta works. But it is not essential 
that all such works should return, like the three Madras Delta works, 
15, 21, and 87 percent. One of our most grievous failures in India 
has been the ucgleot of these invalfluble native works. Forty years 
ligo I urged tliig subject upon the Government, but to tliis day it ha^ 
never been tlioroughly dealt with, though ft good deal hae bseu doue, I 
believe, in a desultory way. But out of the 40,000 tanks in the Madras 
Presidency, I believe, by far the greater proportion are in a very 
imperfect state of repair j whereae all ought not only to be put in 
thorough repair, but multitudes of them can be greatly enlarged and 
improved, besides being more effectually supplied^ 

While Upon the subject of thego tanks, 1 should mention a mogt re* 
markable fact concerning them, because it puts in a clear light one of 
the greatest points in this question—the md accountable pi'ejndico 
there ie rogpeoting this whole subject of irrigation. In the lust Madras 
Administration Iteport, just issued for lS75-d, giving in 800 pnges a 
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most minute uni detailed report of tlia ’whole intemfll etnto of tb« 
ccjtintry, there is no aoconnli ■wliate’rer of these 40,000 old "works, npon 
which depend the crops on about 5,000,000 acres of rice, and the food 
of lOjOOOjOOO of people. Whether these works are in repair or out of 
repair, ’whether they are elFectufilly supplied or not, whetJier they are 
sapable of iuaproT&mcnt or nol^ whether the sjEtera ia onpable of ex¬ 
tension or nut,—notbing whatever ig said on these essential points. If 
it woro simply it question of revenue, surely the state of these works is 
a matter for mention in a detailed Admimsttation Report; hnt when it 
is, as wa see too terribly at this meinont that it is, a ease of lifft or death, 
£ar beyond anythitig" that is reported in the book, what can account 
for its omiesion ? If there were not a complete error somewliere, -would 
i^ottbLehe one of the very first bd tweets discussed in such fl record? 
Ho’w can we orr in concladiog that there ia a mistake in adimaistratlon 
when such a matter is entirely o’veriooked? Viewed in the light of this 
famine, this astonisliing overlooking of irrigntion by the Civil Service is 
one of t!i 0 most startling things in onr adminiatration. 

It is the same with the India Offioc, Though tbaro ig such a nmlti- 
tudeof old works, and though our Government are apendrng 2Ci,0(K),nOO?. 
on new ones, involving the irrigation, of some 15,000,000 acres and a 
nevenne of 4,000,000^., no Blue-book is pnbiisbed, and in the Budget 
speeches not a word mnst ever be said, on the subject, nnkes it is that, 
out of a multitnde, one or two arc net yet paying their intcrestn Of the 
tens of millions saved frem famine, of the EcdUions of acres secured in 
their harvest, of tha mill tong added to tbo revenue by these means, of 
the vast populations raised to comparative comfort, of the vast tracts 
drained and piovidcd ’with delicious water for drinking, and thus greatly 
improved in a aauitnty point of view,—of all tlisse essentials not a word 
must ever be said, mueh less^ must a hint be ever uttered that vast 
mBBsee of goods and passengers ore canied at nominal prices by cfieefiTg 
canals, ’which llitia give full effect to scenre and cheap produce. How 
incredible these things are I When the country is called npon to sab- 
scribe 7a0,000i. in Order to supplement the enormous sums paid out of 
the Treasury, is it not time for the people of Eaglaud to ask for in¬ 
form aiion on the whole subject? Let us now see what the expenditure 
of our own Government on water hag effected* Mr. Xbomton, the head 
of the Irrigation Depatiment in the India Office—’who, considering the 
atmosphere he has lived in, cannot he snspccted of the lea 3 t luolination 
to aggrandize irrigation, especially when liis information is in direct con¬ 
tradiction to his own Superior’s statements—bus given tie a carefully 
digested paper ou the gubj ett at A meeting of tbo Society of Arts, in 
which lie says that be had been helped by the head of tba Bail way 
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Uepartracni At ihis meeting Mr. Caasellfa was in the chair, and in the 
etr&ngestrfHtmner supported all that Mr. TJiornton eaid; eo lhat we have 
oTcry possible reason for eKpefiting that the paper will give a buTj- 
stantifllly correct statement of facta and figurea, Euad, nt least, that he- 
does net err on the aide of too faTOnrable a resuJti He, indeed, only 
speaks of the dlii‘cct money returns to Government, nnd neither giTC&n 
any 6tat(?nient of the profits to the people, nor of the amonni of traffic 
and its cost ^ his paper did not extend to these points, Ent he gives, 
tlie returns fo Government, at from 4| pet cojil,, the lo'iTOst, fo dO per 
cent., the highest, for the whole of the works in operation, and 7^ per cent, 
for the average of tlie whole, as the nett retnmr And in this account ho 
includes as capital what he supposes hnd been expended on the same 
works nnder the former Govemmenfs. In tliis statement I am satisfied 
that a oarefiil investigation, of his fignres will show that ho is decidcdlji- 
Under tlie truth► Jfor inatanee, tlie Madras Government, in their la&t 
Eluo-bootj state the highest profit at &7 per cent., and there is no, 
danger of their erring On the eida of excasst This, though not tlia only 
point, nor bj any nioans tlic most important (for Utc total rcanlts of the. 
works must be incompariibly the,chief q^uestion), is yet one of vast 
importance; for if wc have, while serving our apprenticeship, actually 
ToaliEcd more than double the Government interest of money ou tha. 
whole of the works in operation, we have every possible assurance that 
we may safely proceed with the msdertoking, so far as the provision of 
capital is coneemed. "We now prooeed with all the immense advantage o£' 
our very extensi ve experience. We have certainly, in two eases, lately met 
with a new difficnlty that we had not enceuntered before—viz.., the re¬ 
fusal of the people to use the water;, but it is as certain as the day that 
this difficulty wil] he soon got over—aa certain as that a London trades- 
man would find some way of getting Over any dlf&oulty he encountered 
in selling good and cheap manufoctui'es. In one of these cases, indeed, 
this difiiculty has already been in some measure got over through the 
pressure of the famine. Eut now witli respect to the other two points 
adverted to—via., the results in traffic, and in tlie total effects of 
irrigation. In considering the first, we must keep in view that the 
present canals nowhere form great main lines extending 500 or 1,000 
miles iu one dlrectioia, but ars merely isolated patches extending only 50 
or 100 naiicB, and. consequently the traffic must be only a fraction of 
what it would be if the patehes were united into long lines. Moreover, 
flhort as they are, it is also only in one cas& or two that tliey terminate 
in a seat of Government, What would he the traffic on the nilways if 
they only extended oO or 100 milea iu oue place, and that in the inte¬ 
rior of the country, away from the great ceutvee of commerce? For 
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instaucej tie Midniipoor canal, extending onlj 70 miles from Oaieutla 
and terminating at Midnapoor, not a great city, liad a traffioj by the Iftat 
r-et.ismj ftt the rate of 150,000 tonE per antimn; and tbe Orisea tidal 
canal, extending &0 miles from Calcutta, and ending at nothing in the 
heart of the Delta, had a traffie of 140,000 tons; and the main caanl, in the 
Goda-vei-y district, forming part of a lino of only ICO mQcs, and quite 
away from the great centres^ had a ti'afSoof iJOO,000 toua. What would 
the traffic ontbcaclines heif they formed part of grand linos connecting 
20,000,000 or 30,000,000 of people with primary porta, and extend mg 
1,000 mi1e« belween Catentta, Madras, Hyderabad, and Central India ? 
They wcnld certainly form lines at traffic of some 2,000,000 tons per 
annum. 

And with respect to the cost ot trausport hy tliia means : they are 
now carrying, on the GodsTci'y canal, in the amall native boats, and for 
short distances of 40 or 60 miles, at one'eightli of a .penny. On long 
distances of 500 ot 1,000 miles, and with hoate of 250 tans, goods 
could certainly be carried 20 miles for Id. per ton. The actual cost in 
England, with very cbitirt dietancee, i& cnly Id. for 10 miles. Thus a 
buehel of wheat wen Id be brought from Hie North-west to Calcutta or 
Hnrrachee^ 1,000 miles, for l^d.-^uite a ncminot rate. The average 
charge on the railway e, besides the money paid ont^of the Treasnry, is 
Id., and the charge hy the rlTers is a farthing a mile on tltc length 
of their cour&e—equal to three-eighths of a penny direct, besides very 
heavy jneurance, making it, perhaps, a halfpennyH I should mention 
that the abO'Te traffic on the Orissa eonals is, in spite of a toll of a 
farthing, an almost probibitoiy cliaTge, and which ought to- be reduced 
to one-iwentie-th of a penny, or rather, be abolished ; for as the water is 
not worn by being n»ed, and the in ter eat will be paid by the irrigation, 
it ie for the benefit of the State that the uttermost use should be 
made of the canals in this way. 

The general result of our proceedings in the way of iirrigation and 
navigation, and that on a very conside^itabEe BCitle, is, that to irrigate, 
embank, drain, aitd supply with driuMng water, and provide perfectly 
effective transport, costs from 1^. to 3?. an acre; that the increase of 
produce is about 1/. to 2/. an acre for common graine ; that we can carry 
pasaetigers at about Jd. per mile, and goods at one-twentieth per ton ; 
everything being conveyed at its owu most saitnble speed, without in¬ 
terfering one with nuothor, and with power to land and discharge at 
every point on both sides* How can there be possibly any question 
about these being the works suited to India, with ita poverty, its long 
dietauces, its liability to famine, and its main traffic of heavy produce ? 

I will now state some facts which, 1 hope, will help to put these 
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ttings m their true lights Firstj "with icspect to tho tiodaTerj Ilelta 
Trorka, It is now tliirtj jeara einte these 'trorks were begun, ruid at this 
time otHj TOOjOOO acres are irrigutcdi, leaTiog 300,000 acrea atill uti- 
suppUed, though frorn tlie ver^ iit^t there has never been n shadow of a 
doubt nbont their prodigious results, Thc^ have cost just \1. an acre; 
the wtttei'-rate is 8s^; the increiae at least 21, per acre, Tlio direct returns 
to GovernuaeDt are^ according to Mr, Thomlcn, 40 ; to General fitmoliej', 
some years ago, 23 ; to the Madras Eeport, 21 per cent, ■ and yet it hiLS 
been found iiupossihle to get 1,000,000^ expended on tliem ; while 
160,000,OOOf, hare been found for railways, without a word of dtscuaeiOTi 
m Piirruwuent or out of itj as a mere matter of co'urse ; and the expandi- 
ture is still continued at the rate of 3,000,000i. or 4,000^ 000?. a year, 
though the late works are not paying 1 pet cent. And all this declaTed 
to be entirely with reference to finance ; for it was said by the Secretary 
of State at Manchester, " I believe the Jinandal future of India depends 
'* upon a good development of her railways.” Is it poe&ible that tliete 
could be a greater cOutvadLction between facts and inferences? The 
estiuiato for completing the Godarery works is, I believe, 300,000?, or 
1? an acre, and tlic wntcr-ratc fis,, or 4.0 per cent, beatdee the increase 
of the general revenue. My next fact is tine tipper Gedavery navigation, 
"When, ilk the eoni^sc of twenty‘five years, 700, (X>0?, had been spent on 
4.00 miles of river, and the works were almost completed, to opon the 
populous country fo the coast, to carry the coal, oil seeds, cotto-u, &c., 
to the Coast, and salt, rice, foreign goods, <6c.., to the interior, and when 
only some 2(},000f. were wanted to complete the second barrier works, 
they were stopped by order of tbo Secretary of State, at the desire of 
tlie Govemor-Getieral, and the whole expenditure rendered of little use 
till wiEST man come to the front, Tliis capital of 2,00Q? a mile would 
have given a transit at a hnlfpc-nny a ton a mile for about eight mouths 
in the ycni, which alone would have been quite effective to open this vast 
population to the markets of the world, and to supply our ports on the 
east coast with coal and eotlonj and 306,OOO? more would have atcred 
Bufficient water both to keep tlie river open ilrt remaining months, and to 
supply tlis I>elfca at the same time with nbundangcj, to kcpp the canals 
fiJlcd it! tbo dry months, which WO-uld have far more than paid the 
interest of the Tnoney, giving the navigation for nothing. We should 
time liftvc bad this most important line of internal communication at 
about a farthing a ton a mile for 2,000?, a mile, not only on the 460 or 
500 mjles of the Upper Gedavery, but giving also great additional effect 
to the hntidreda of miles of the Delta navigations, and now to tha toast 
canal which is being completed to Madras. There would thus have baen 
IpoOG miles of connected navigation between the Upper Godavory and 
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Madras. lot vle yat in aontragt witi ttie 'iFliAt liaa Leen done iu 

tbig part of India, At the yery timo that it found im|njeeible to 
oonoplete this navigatEon, three short lines of railway have h eon erccnted^ 
together 60 milea i\\ length. The cost of these is 520.^0001, or S,000f. 
a ]1^li]e. Of this, SO mileg are in. use, and the rotnnis are lOOf. a mile, 
or 1 per cent.; and the quantity carried is 30,000 tons, and the receipts 
for good a arelOO,OOOiL, or S^Oi. a TThicli gives a charge of 4dr a ton 
ft mile. But the loss in worhing the Hue, allowing 4 ]>Qr cent, interest^ 
ie 7,000i.j wbichj if added to the charge, makes the. total oast of 
carrying these goods 7d. a ton a mllcj or three times whftt it would cost 
to convey them hy a common road. Thmk of half a million being ep&nt 
on 60 miles, to coitj 20)000 tons a yeoi', at a coat of 7d. a ton a TnilOj 
while it was inapossible to find 20,000f. to complete a line of 450 miles 
to carry at a halfpenny a mile. And these railwayg arc actually shut 
for five months in the year, because there is notbing to cany ; and all 
this is done solely for economy^ and in the interests of finance. And on 
one of tlicse lines of 46 miles there is a river which can be made a good 
navigatioii for 2,0007. a milo, and would convey at oue'hundredth part 
of tbo cogt by the present railways ; that is, at ono-fifteanth of a penny 
per mile. Yet this is what is now actually doing in the way of speud- 
ing the public money of India) at the rate of 3,000)0007. or 4)000)00p7, 
a year, I must give another caga^ The Government had aettially begun 
to cut u cajialby the side of the railwnjj from Calcnttn to the coal-fields 
at BurdwaU) bccauao it had become infolerahle to compel Goleutta to 
pay the rate of land oaiTiogefor coal, when it could be brcoglrt by water 
foT throe rupecE a ton less. But when there was a report that coal had 
been found at MiJnapoor, to whic-h tlicaio was a caiial) the Bui'dwan canal 
was stopped. On the removal of the convict who bad chaigo of the 
boring at Midnapoor) coal ceased to como up from the bore, hut St was 
Hot thought necessary then to resume the Bui'dwaii canal, and Calcutta 
conlinuoe to pay its needless three rupees a ton for coal. Again^ tbo 
lower Ganges canal was ordered to bo stopped short of Allahabad, 
entirely for the puipose of preventing tho people carrying tlieir 
goods cheaply to that great mort) and thus Tendered^ in a great 
measure) useless the hundreds of miloe of canal above, Tlius what 
I feared when first the railways wore proposed has fully come 
to pass—via., that the whota object now is to ^meveut the country 
having cheap transit, and for fear of tliis even to stop irrigation) 
because the one necessarily involves the other. Again, the late Go¬ 
vernor of Bengal onlered the main woglcrti canal from tlic Boana to be 
stopped, thougb an esgoiitial part of the irrigation worLe ; and when tliis 
was overruled by the Governor-General he ordered that ic should not be 
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c^)nnette^^ ■witli ilie Giingcs^ aud ivhfln Ite trae appointed to 1^6 Iitdlati 
CoTincil Tie Bncfieeded in gotliug an ontcr sent CTit to Etpp the cutting of 
the Canal itself, oTcrmling the Goveriior-General in torn. 

It le impossible to oietakti the bearing of those tluiigs. They shayr 
distinctly tliat the mistake that has been made miist be persisted in in 
spite of every tiling, ’^Yhatevar it costs the Treasury, or India, ot 
England j anjtbing rather thnn do what wcnald imply an acknowledge 
ment of oiir mistake. The general rosnlt of our present expenditure on 
EiaU railways is 14,000,000^. of capital, with a nett retuni of 110,0 00 f., 
or per cent., and n traffic of SS,000,000 tons a mile, or an avei'aga 
of 31,000 tons over S30 miles, at a charge of 24G,00OA, or l|d. per ton 
per mile, and adding to this the loss in interestj 3^ per cent, on 
IPjOOOjOOOL, or JiOOjOOOi,—5d, a ton a mile; double what it would 
cost by St road, af)d anff ^iwidred times what it would cost by a stsamboat 
canal, to say nothing of the utterly insignificant traffic of 31,000 tons; 
nnd the pasBengeris wei‘6 about fiOO per day, Now, are we to continue 
to spend 0,000/. ft mile cn railways to caiTv 31,000 tons, at 5d. n ton a 
milct including loss of interest, with 300 paasengers a day, at ^d, per 
mile, without preventing famines, or even preventing loss uf life wlicn 
fatutues ocenr; or ai'c wc to open steamboat canals, at 3,000/, a mile, 
conveying passengers at ^d,, and goods nt oae-twentietb, with five or 
ten times tbs numbers mail qnanlities, nnd either eiitii'cly preventing 
famines by liTigation^ Or at least entiiiely preventing loss of life by cheap 
and Eibuiidant transit of grain ? Wc ara now actually Bpending 
3,000,000/, or 4,000,000/. a year cm works, and much more In trying, in 
vsin, to keep nhve the tiufferpra from faminCr le it not the q^uestion 
bow fhia 10,000,00Oh or 1S,000,000£ a ye&r are to be spent In future^ 
not whether wc can find the money or not ? But In thus providing 
sgELinst famicie hy works whtcli will really accompliali our purpose, wa 
cannot help at the same time providing nil India wltlv loth cheap fond 
and cheap transit, raising the whole country, in some good moasiire, as 
Tanjorej God a very, and Kistna, mid many districts in the Pnnjaub and 
the Ntirlli-weEt have been raiseil. 

In our dealings with India wo must exercise sound judgment, other¬ 
wise all will be worse tlian in vain, I try to illustrate ibis great subj'eet 
by the case of a landlord and tenant. Suppese one inndlorid anxious to 
deal justly and generously with his tenantg, and judging from liia own want^ 
and circumstauces, bought cairiiiges nnd horses, and built handsome 
efftblcB and coach-houses for nil of theni, ebarging thorn interest for thft 
cost, and compelling them to keep up coBclimeii aud groorua, amd feed 
the horses, but left the faim and farm bnlldlngs utterly uuimproved. 
Suppose another, equally kind but a little more judicious, considered the 
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circQTiLBtantea of his tenaiita, Jiiid Icavini; lihem dui their lega or tlieir 
ponicBj repaired the farm-house, ths cart-atables, barne, fences, tossda^ 
drained the lfl4idj steam-ploughed it, die,, and left it iu a qouditioii 
to produce fair crops in all seasons, and, on an iTerage, three times what 
it did before. "Which would be considered the most oonsclentioua landlord^ 
and which the wieeat^ oven for hia own intoreatel If, after being thus 
placed in a condition of oomparaliTe opulence, a tenant could afford it, 
and thought proper to set op bis carriage, who would tliink him wrong? 
This really and fairly Tcpi-csents the case of our xnanagomant of India, 
as Lord iDarby said, twenty years ago: " It seemed to bs thought that, 
“ because costly lines of railway were snitshle to tJiis country (before a 
line was coflstructedj we had a complete system of canals adeq;uatc 
" to our heavy ti'sffic), they were equally snitable for India. Ho 
“ helievodj and so did more competent judges, that that system of pro- 
‘f oseding was a sotapieis misfats'* 

There mre now before the Government, and have been for yeara., about 
a do*eti more thoroughly investigated und estimated projects of irriga¬ 
tion and navigation. Many of these have been fully approved by Qovern- 
ment, and nothing is wanting to put them instantly in hand, besldea thw 
fully carrying out tliose works which have been actually in hand for 
years, hut are still kept in an impeiffcot state ; such fls the Orissa Works, 
the Goiavery Navigation, the Lower Gmigea, the Sonuo, tbs Kistna, 
the ToOflibadro, and numerous works in Bombay. Besides these, any 
amount of works of storage^ irrigation, aitd navigation could he estimated 
in a few motillas; so that there- is nothitig to prevent a general com- 
mcnoenient of tlieeo works, perfectly suitable both te avert faoime fti:d 
meet all the great wants of tho country. 

Eat there is a special reason for works of uavigntionj in that, in our, 
present ciroumstancea, the result of ft small espeQditu:re will hefftr beyord 
anything we have yet Seen, because wo ouJy want short linos to giv* 
effect to lines of canal of ten times, their length. The question with 
those links is, nut whether they will pay interest oa the money they 
cost. For instance, the line from Allftbabad to Mir^apoor, that is, to 
oouu&ct the Lowef Ganges canals with those of the Soane, bO tnilea— 
will cost perhaps .6,0001. a m-ile, including the Jumna Aqueduct; but 
it will cause an enormous iucvcaeo of traffic in 1,000 miles of canal 
north of Allahabad, and in &00 nt present of the Soane canals. It is 
probable thus that tlds 50 milee^ coating half a millioti, will produce a 
trsffi-c of 500,000 tons on 1,500 miles, or 750,000,000 tons one mile ; so 
that to pay 7 per cent, on thedOOjOOOk or26,000^, would require a toll of 
only one-hundredth part of a penny per ton per niile. And so with 
ttiQ ISO milGB between the Hoogblj and Burhamputra, with the 60 miles 
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to ccmoplete tlie Hinj fcolween Calcutta ati<l Cuttacl^, witli tlic 80 nail eg 
bfitTTcen tlie Nortli Coast Caiuil mai tliQ IQO miles of tlie fiTigation 
Companits^ Cmials, and with tire 100 miles umv cutting to complete 
the if or til Coast Canal to tlie KEstua and Godavery, The effect of 
executiug these slioi't linlts will be at least 100 time^ that of apendihg 
the earns money on railways—luoi'o likely 1,000 times. 

1 need not here go into pnrticularB rosi-iccting other works of this 
kind that nuight he ftsecuted^ besides tliose already cetimatfiid. I will 
only say^ speakuig with the utmost tonfidsnee from my long experience^ 
that all the great Uuea of India tliroiigli the populous points may be 
opened by steamboat cimals at pi jictkable cost; that all the multi- 
ttido of old workt niay be greatly improTcd, extended, and more 
securely supplied} tliflt erery district in India may be to aome tonsidcr- 
nblc extent irrigated} and that tliere are innumerable sites for storing 
water on the grandest scale, for wbieh last Colonel Fyfe has set ns the 
great example in the two noble tanka of Poona and Shokpore^ each 
capable of liolding 140,000^000 cubie yards, and of deliyariug at least 
400,000,000 per annum. 

I may take tlic oppeHnnity of add sag one or two retnarka. 

One is, that 1 ntterlj disagree with those who are conlitiually eom- 
pkiiiing of the hopeless state of India. I am perfectly satisfied that, in 
spite of our terrible mistakes, it is rapidly advancing. The vast increase 
of its trade, even without cheap transit, le au iinmistaliable proof of 
this. And there arc two things which 1 consider certain proofs of the 
improved condition of the mass of the people, poor fts they still ai'e z one 
ia the great moreftse of 'railway ti-alHc, sveti at their ruinous diitrgcB, 
and the other is the increased consumption of Salt. Ihe last I consider 
the best possible index of the slate Of the kl>ouring popalatiqn. No¬ 
body eats too innch salt, and the first thing a vegetarian people do 
when they can afford it is to add salt to their rice. Terrible indeed it 
is to think that still they use less Ilian half what tliey require, TJie 
irrigation works will indeed doubly meet the salt-tax ; first, it will euahlc 
tlie Government easily to do witlioiit it; and secoiidlyj it will enable the 
people easily to pay it. If every district in India were paying, like 
Godavery, 570^000^. a year, tlie Goverumeut could simply taka off its 
salt-tax of Is. a head^ or .7DjOOOk a yeiiT for 1^500,000, and if, 
as there, tlte Governmeiit works added If. u head to the ineomc 
of the people, tlioy could eaetly pay Is, out of it 

Bo also with the fiuanccs. liven as matters now arc* and in spite of 
this l60,0'DC,000'h so unwisely spent on the railways, I am satisfied that 
the finances are in quite a sound state, so far as the fijimunt of the 
revenue goes. No words, indeed, can express tlie wickedness of tliat 
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<lcriTCiL from opium j Eiud if tliore is d. eertniu tliEug in tlac world, it 
tliat reiributioEL is liJtnging over ua, foe this rfliaing ( 1 ,OOO^QOO/. a year 
by inflicting oti jjnotlief uatioti d corse wbicb no words can measure. It 
is with I'cfcrcnoc to this tiint, as ono of my primary objects, I wish to 
urge the exctrition of sucli works as' ore soited to the oondition of 
India. Tliere is not tho slfghteet necessity for sneh dreadfol ways of 
obtaining money as this opitim dealing, lit ore is plenty of monoy to 
be made bonegtly in India, Bhc miLlions is only ■iO'jOOO?, a year on each 
of the. ICO districts of India ; while the revenue of Oodavery has been 
laiaed by honest and licuouruLle means—a year 5 and if the 
worTrs arc completed, it will certainly pay 150^000^. a year more, or^ in 
all, 500,000/. above its former revemie,—twelve times its slrare of the 
opium tax. And itiis, as an isolated district, ent off from the rest of 
India^ from want of intemnl comraunicatioTi. Wliat would it rise Un^ if 
it were within reach of all the markets of India, atid could eh arc in 
their coal, timboi', stone, and itmumerablc other prod acts? What 
would bo the state of Englaiid now, if it were not that the alnicet abo¬ 
lition of the cost of ocean transit Ijud pliu^ed within her reach the pro* 
ducts of all the world, at I oast tliose which are not too far ffona the 
toast, Or are utir the great rivers ? 

I miist not attempt to detain yon by answering the vaidons assertions 
that are now made against the views shown in this pa|lel^ I have, I 
believe, really answered all the leading ones in the eouTSo of it; bnt 
perhaps I ought to answer the main one, which has been rnther uncerc- 
moniou-sly made by an ex-Sebretary of Sitate— yls., that nothing I say 
onglit ia be listened to from siicli a visionary, lly answer to tills is 
from tbo last India OffiCQ Bkie-book, whicli I may surely fairly quote in 
reply to an Indian &ctTctary+ It k this ; The works of tho diatricts of 
Kietna, Godaveiy, and Tanjore ore returning, on an average of years, 
Ih, 21, and S7 per cent,” Now, tlieAe are the works that I Lave boon 
chiefly connected with. Now, may I not fairly flsk, are fitich I'caulta 
proofs that fftcy Are tho wdi'ks of a visionnry ? May I not urge that 
snoli results arc so fftv proofs of a practical man, as that it may be 
wortli while to liear what he says, especially wlicn he brings forward 
nothing but facts and figures and argaments supported by tlietn? 1 
may also ask, if India hJts such extraonlinary capabilities that a mere 
visionary can obtain such results, what laight we not expect' could be 
done in it by men of sound judgment and of many ideaSi, such as I trust 
the present crisis will bring to the front? 
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APPENDIX. 


0PIXI0N8 OP PUBLIC MEN ON IRRIGATION AND NAVIGATION IN 

INDIA. 

Tub EAJir, or Dbbbt on Irrigation is India. 

la bra »p«eoh before the Cotton Anoctation in Manoheeter, in 1857, Lord 
Derby, then Lord Stanley, aatd : "It secmod to him one of the most practical 
" qneatiooa the Association could attend to, to give information on these points i 
*' the tiro great things, roads and irrigation. As to roods, he was afraid we were 
*' in danger of being misled by the precedent and example of England. It seemed 
to be thought that because costly lines of railway were suitable for this country 
" {before a line was constmoted we bad a complete system of canals, adequate to 
** onr heavy traffio), they were equally suitable fur India. He believed, and so 
did more competent jndges, that that system of proceeding was a complete 
** muiaJte. What was wanted in India was not costly lines for rapid travelling, 
" laid down in a few parts, but a comparatively inexpensive, though slow means 
** of commanicstion extended over oil India." 

Lurd NoRTiinnooK, 

in a speech at Winchester tbia month, November, 1877, said; " Now, however, 
that the crisis was over, every inquiry would doubtless be made to see if any 
" farther measures oonld be adopted to meet the diiftcnlty in future by irrigation 
" or by other means." 

Mr. Montsr Wict.iams, in hia letter to the Timet, dated Madnra, December 2, 
1876, says: "All the belta of land reached by the grand system of irrigation 
which siretches between the Godavery, Kistna, and Cauvery Rivers (fertilizing 
the soil wherever it reaches, and forcing oven the hut^ra of EnglUh rule to admit 
" that no other raj ever conferred on India each boneiits), present a morvollona 
contrast to the immense tracts of arid waste which meet the eye of the traveller 
as he travels by the Great Indian Peninsula, the Madras, and the South India 
" railways." And in the Timet of Novemlwr 7, 1877, the satub writer says : " In 
'‘‘other directions we might do more. For example, we might carry on a more 
" systematic defenaive w’arfare against drought and famine, by the storage of 
" water in tanlu and ita distribution for irrigation. India ia blessed with abundant 
‘‘ rivers. Why are not more anicuts, canals, and reservoirs made 7 Why shonld 
‘‘ the water of any manageable river be allowed to waste itself in the sea 7 " 

Mr. Bradlbt Lbsub, Chief Engineer of the Eastern Bengal Railway, who 
had jnst completed an extension of that railway to Goalnndo, the jnnotion of the 
Burhamputra and Ganges, 130 miles from Calcntta, completing the connection of 
the Hooghly with that river and the Ganges, immediately wrote a letter to the 
merchants of Calcutta on the subject of a canal on that line which had been 
proposed, in which he says: "With respect to the rovoiiuo, when a canal of 
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" gll^SdBDi liiipacity ii ojiee s^niUblo, tbafe can, be no dnabt liliat it Tdialil 
'r command tlia wLokfiooifl traffic^ provided tfie foUe wero not too high. The 
pr^eBut CBstein traMi; is l,9D0^CH)O tonB per and dm, and ib IB rf^paiHy inctronsiag. 
A toJl oi half-a-CnaffU (a Jeirtliing a miEa] On thia would yield a ratnm o£ 

* ’ 337,0002-d HU ffident to pay all ntpenEea and yield a ratnrn o£ 11 pet" iient. on the 
capital outlay □£ two miltiaaia sterling.'* (CuIoobI Hai^, the S&csretary oI 
noTerrment for Irrigation, thinkB thia e&timatB of coat far too big'bj “Aeacmlng 
.tha actnal cost uf tracaport to ba one aliiJling per toaj tbo t'ltil eoat of goodn 
" would be <iaL fld., at which rata there wiuld ba it aavLQg u [ dlOfO^DiE- on the 
" eeateru trafEc alone, aa compared with the present cost of trAtiaport by rail, 
‘^beat, and ateacuer. This enm ia Equal to a taj; of S cr 10 per oeut. on the 
" wetern dietriet, oamBed by the want of adequate meana of chefip irAnsit, and 
** to relieve its eastern prenrinces of aneh a tm, the GoTemmant caunot in juatie* 
tefnw to g-mnt a ooEUBBaion to h company for iH-oviding a canal from Goalundo 
" to C^lcuttftr''^ There would thus, socordiog bo the estitnata of a railway en^baar, 
be a Bavinji? on a single line ol 130 miEoa {ioclndiii^; the westero. traffic) ni much 
more than a mOHoit Sterb'ng pair anjinm, heeidea paying a natt profit ol LI pet oentL 

G HU EStAt Steaciiey'. 

General Sbr.rLeljey, a member of tha India Council, in a papar which he read at 
the Boyai InatLtntLOL, OH the IStEi of May, lS77j eidd : " Wa muat ha content co 
'* paas thrOngh a condition of periiiidicaC snEkL'kug ol an acute klml^ daring whlcii 
'I way a of escape froUL thcBO evila will be gradilftlly perfected. These ways oE 
escape are indeed already sufheiantly evident^ atid so far aa they have been 
” snffioEently fiuppliad, they liftve been foamd to ba thoraugbly efbcMlious; they 
are the proviekm of artificial irl'Ifj-AtitMl and i mproved trail jib. And he hat .passed 
a large pnrt cf bia life in Hae^iu^ for tho m^^ns n| extoodipg those csaential 
matariial alijoe in the battle of Indibiu Jife.*' 

Eetuutsis of Tki GriDav[ip.v 

Page fiO, ParllAiin-nfary Papora 3BE> of IS70^ tho aame officer atates the aocouote 
of the year tn be aS fullowe i Total OUtlny, 470,0(10^ ; QCit rctnm in wnter- 

ratait, after deducting repaire, ostoblifihoioet^ ^Ci, 13S,(h>0^, or ^4 cent, 
General Strachey writes : The Jlgiir&g whioh I have ^ven a™ nvowodiy onfy 
" approximate, hut are prebably not far froa the trnth,*^ 

Mr. TiJflBlfT&K, the head nf tha Irrigation department of the ladj* Office, 
read A paper at the Society of Arta^ on tha Sth hfay+ 1^7d, OD the gCUCtil naanlta 
of ierigatlcn from the new workn oonatrncted by OUr Gopemmctit^ in wliich hai 
atab.i* Hut be WM aBeiBted by Mr. "Danvera, the head of the Railway Eopartcaeat, 
wboto prejndjcss, if bo had any, would naturally be sgaiotfc tlinaa works, and CB 
his tCittimony ja in direct cenhradtetion to bia anperior, the Scerttary of State, t9 
declftred at Manebastar^ in a speech he made before the Chamber of QcmmsiCB^ 
w* fiaVfi every poagibic proof that tha cpfnfona expressed by him aro the result o( 
the most cantions investigation. The opininufl be tutpresHcs indeed are fiiltiwJy 
opposed to everything that baa been aaid in, both HcuHea of Parliament in all the 
lodiEiO discuasiona by the olHciaTg^ and to the views o£ the great mijCMffty ol the 
Oonncil of Indifl- In thii paper, Mr. Tborjitoa gives theratm-n of all the irrigatioo 
works CarJied ont by our Goverutmotlf, which arc now in opemtiOD, ai from 4j, 
the lowett, to *0 pgr cent., the bigheHtj and the averaga 7^ pet iseut. Wc caqpot 
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iin»gine that a man ao aituated has erred on the aide of making the returoa t'vo 
great He haa, in Fact, stated them oonaiderably under the mark; but what he 
states is quite auillcieut to give entire satisfaction as to the efTeots of this mode of 
improving India. Mr. Tbornton’s remarks on this result are ; “Even to myself, 
" these are unexpected favourable resulta, and they will most probably take other 
'* people by snrpriae; but they will, I hope, be allowed to be honestly reached.’* 
He adds: “ Tiie enormous outlay consequent on the famine of 1874 must have 
been more enormons still but for the Soane Canal, which oven then, in its im* 
“ perfoct condition, and when the entire expenditure had not risen above 800,0001., 
** enabled luxuriant bar rests raluod at 500,0001. to be brought to maturity over 
159,000 acres, where otherwise every green leaf must have been parched into 
** powder; and in the rainless autumn of 1860, when other districts in the north* 
“ west were baked as if in an oven, the Ganges C.anal preserved grain orops enough 
“ for the sustenance of more than a million of people, who must otherwise have 
” perished. If the direct savings in this way were added to direct annual earnings, 
” the result would be a tot«l that would eonvinoe the moat sceptical that, re* 
** garded os a whole, the iavrstment of the Anglo-Indian Qovemmeat ia irri* 
" gation works has hitherto been decidedly the reverse of unprodtable.” 

Mei. Cassells. 

Mr. Cassells, a member of the India Couaoil, was Chairman on the occasion 
of the reading of Mr. Thornton's paper, and he said: *’ He felt very proud to 
** think that he had insisted on this subject being brought forward, and had 
” asked Mr. Thornton to take it in hand. As a morohant long acquainted with 
” trade, he concurred in the fullest manner in what Sir Arthur Cotton had said, 
aa to the necessity of providing cheap transit if yon want a country to prosper ; 
in fact, it was the fonndatiou of all guod trade and national wealth. He begged 
*' to assure him, however, that there were those on the Indian Committee who 
** never lost an opportunity of insisting on that policy, and he only wished that he 
were a few years younger, that he might live to see things done in India which 
" he felt sure would be done in the next generation. There was water enough in 
•• the oonntry, if it were utilized, and he yet hoped to see many excellent 
" works of irrigation cariiod oat.” 

We have thns the clear testimony of four members of the India Office itself, 
two members of Conncil, and two heads of dcpartuieuts, the IiTigation and Railway 
Hepartmonie, to the ample prollte from irrigation works, in direct ontradietion to 
the aecertioD of the Secretory of State at Manchester, thac "in thoee casoi where 
we began the pnqccts of irrigation for ourselves, wu have not yet reached, I 
believe, in any one instance the desired result of a clear balance abeot.” If this 
does not constitute a call for a commission of known and approved men, inde* 
pendent of the India OQice, to investigate the subject, what could 1 

In the Times of the 27th of November a correspondent, writing from Madras, 
says : "The history of the Madras famine will, I anppose, fail to be written by an 
“uificial ; but I desire to record it as my deliberate opinion, founded on a some- 
“ what exCende<l acquaintanoe with the varied views of the local and supreme 
’‘Governments, that a trne and impartial history of the famine, and of the opera- 
"tioDs .fur its relief, null never be obtained unless the Kiupr«*ss of India signifies 
“her imperial and royal pk-ajare to the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
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“ iDqairu int*, take Qriaence iq TflfiArti to, ths wkflle BUkjMhr Jintj. aH a. mitt-ir 
of facbj the truB priacipUa of deiUmg 9PiSh b, famiafl kaya yoL to bo ayalvsil aad 
diBoagsed. vOut to kuow at wbab paftod la tbs exls^BaGS of food Eoaroity 
" ralief meaQUiraa ntjedadj And the uabara aad. degres nf ralief wbioh axpadBO^ 
hew abowtt fO' be moBt afScaciooe La pnaBarveng tbs paopla, witb tbe best rnotkod* 
“of distribnting tbs public burtbeu, bo ag to ecouoraiBie e^peadStwneof aioaoy, aad 
** afcvifl people ftlive, A Royal Oonimiasi'ip empoPFeieed to oullect ei'idence m to 
“ficto, wonld, 1 vestoK' to tbink, obtoEb the most trtijtwortky dAta Tor the 
"deduction oi principles for tber fstme raomas^Hi^ot of fantiuaa.'^ Notkio^ cau 
be inora ceibBdD than this: qn offldaE javeatiga.tion \rould bo nothtag Id. the 
lyorld but a BBBjoh fiU' ma&ng of proving tbst there had boftu nothiog but tho 
bi^cat ftiadom ia Ihe wbole oiuiduol; of the fficnitie arr^n^meutE, Abd that 
IP othing wbatBTBT conld be learn t from ifej by wbicb ive unlgbt be uuBblod to eict 
lUDtO wisely aud e£cac[0Ualy in futurB, ^uch an iai^airy ^ould be au entire 
Uroe, and do fer more barm, than good. We muat hare a comneieBlon com posed 
of men whoeo objeoi ia not to ecreeq theniFHilveSj but to laara ail we can from this 
ItMOD itnt ^e have huh 

Rbvixw Or "CoLO^fiL COTtOH Oif PPaLnc WOAKF? IW IjJTDEA,'^ IK THE “TlWES'' 

07 liECBHiEinir lSd3. 

“It ia the aelubfaD of what has al way a beau eauaidered a UJoaf diHioiiU and 
' ‘ iatricato probleiH; it abedB a iioed of light ever the dart ftttliirB of Our ladiaEi 
“ pnUBBaious ; and, while Ecarcaly yielding iu cngeacy of argiimeut to maCbematicaL 
dBrnnuBtratieu, arrives at reaulta at cnce practical and BOientiflo—&t OOOe of 
" general troth and imniediate uaefalneBS. Such aa it iSj we UOt only earaeatly 
“ cennnend it bp tbn atndy of young aed old ludia^ of t^resideuts aod XHreotore, 
"but bE every Ifngliah gentleinan whg WEBbee te UDdergtaod how the roeonrceb of 
“mcdArn acience may be brought to Laar on the happitiOSi oE Individuals aqd 
“communities^ acid bow' those piineiplcg winch e^ery odn ie auxiout to Apply to 
“ hiu awn estate mfly be used for the regeiaeratcon of A m^hty cinptte/' 

lExrcacrr vhom teie FEoeREBS EEroRT or Iipdia eoo 

31 , 1677 .) 

P. 2M.—CVpLiat outlay on Gcdaveiy Wortg, 740,0(10?. ; OP the KieEpa 
Worhaj 40(j']ODClf, The nett revenue from the CApital outlay OP the Gcdavery, 
Kiptna, and Gauvery Delta-Werk^ for ft eersee of ytfcra, was est-lmatad at £1, 
15, and flO per cent- reaps □ try el y^ 

Extra HTii pHoh Mil Jony PmonT’s SpitEdii at hlAKouraTER, 
DEOEJJBEJi 11, lfi77h 

JJuw, iten, we come to the qneatloia whotter thert be nO remedy. There aro 
flome ndafurtuuEa that the momerit you fiad thft tuiatB you frad tba renjedy. If a 
tPMC enlTera/rem hunger you giro him sometbing to eat^ Daniel O'Oonneli eaid, 
when the horse waa atarving, “Have you tried corn 1 What you hear of a* the 
calamity of Indlft is that thore ra famluei, and that the fojaine ariee? from drought j; 
that there ib a. lack erf water, or ut least a lack of water to tbo right place aud at 
the right timer There ia alwaya soil aud there is always sup, and thereto aiwaya 
rain, but tiic raiQ if not al ways where you waut it, and it ie not at the particular 
time just as mtich or as Rttlo aa yon wont it. But if you ha^'o the soil, and bup» 
and water, and humop lBb.>ar, you m ay bave a rioh harvest throtighou t a groat 
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portion of lodift. Now that is a very simple doctrine, wliich I snppoBe very few 
people will be dUposerl to dispute. With the rain falling there is some diflioulty, 
because the rain comet down there—it does not rain at we say here, cats and dogs 
—tigers and lions, or anything else you may use as an illustration. Then some- 
timet the heavens are as brass, and there is no rain, not only for weeks, but for 
months. Now what is the remedy ? Everybody has known the remedy for 
centuries. If there was before you —as I have seen—a map of the Presidency of 
Madras, you,would think there was no dry land for the people to live npon. You 
will understand that what Sir A. Cotton moans by tanks is not the sort of thing 
we call a tank here, but it is a large reservoir of sometimes miles in extent, like 
some of our greatest lakes, \yell, this map of Madras is marked oot with these 
tanks or reservoirs from north to south nod from east to west, and it shows that 
the rulers snd the people of those ancient days had just the same evil to cunteod 
with that we have, and that they manfully did their best to snbdue it. Our G\>- 
vemment knows perfectly well what is the remedy, be»nse what is it they do ? 
Why, whenever there is a famine, they begin to think about soma manner of 
irrigating that particular district. They generally wait till the horse is stolen 
before they lock the stable door. I give you an extroct bare. 1 quote from a very 
excellent article in the Fortnightly Iterkw, by Colonel Chesney, who by many 
persons will be admitted to be a great authority. He says: The Ganges Canal 
was the outcome of the great famine of 1833, the new project in the Dooab of the 
famine of 1861, the Orissa works of that of 186G.” He continuc-s : “ Oude has 
escaped famines so far, and in Onde no irrigation works have been coostructsd. ” 
And then he goes on to say that the Indian Government is very like a father who 
spends a great deal on the doctor or the nurse if his child is ill and ready to die, 
but in ordinary times docs not take tho smallest care of him whatever, or teach 
him anything with regard to the preservation of his own health. That is tho 
policy the Indian Company in past times pnrsi^cd, and which the Indian Govern¬ 
ment yet is pnrsning for the most part with regard to that very large child. It 
has the care of the 260,000,000 of people in our lodian Empire. Now I have 
given yon the opinion of Colonel Chesney. 1 might give yon the opinion of one or 
two others. I won’t trouble yon with quotations, and I do not think the queetion 
requires it, but Sir Charles Trevelyan, who is one of the most intelligent men who 
have been connected with the Indian Government, and who has been Governor of 
the Province of Madras, on hearing a paper read by Sir .Vrthur Cotton, said he 
was satisfied that with a thorough system of irrigation famines would be impos¬ 
sible. On wbat Sir Artbnr Cotton has done on the Godavery and Eutoa, he 
says : “If all India were treated in tho same way, famines would be impossible.*' 
Now I give you the opinion of Sir Barkle Frere, a very distingnisbsd Indian 
servant, who is now sent outy as yon know, as governor of the South African 
dominions of the Crown, the Cape of Good Hope. He says: “ It is the fashion to 
deny the facta regarding the results of the irrigation works on which Sir Arthur 
Cotton’s calculations are based, but 1 feel certain that the more they are tested, 
the more clearly it will be seen that in no other way can money be so advaa.- 
tageously expended with a view to future production and cheap supply, as on great 
works of irrigation and internal navigation.'' Now, I have given you tho opinions 
there of three persons. I might keep yon an hour in reading those of men almost 
equally distinguished, and to the same effect; but I take it fur granted that when 
we have the judgment of past Govornmenti—I mean the ancient Governments of 
India—the judgment of our own Governmont of lu<Ua when a calamity occurs, the 
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ojjioioa of Colouel Ch«cney, or Sir Ob»rles Trerelywi, or Sir Bartle Frere, or Sir 
Arthur Cotfeoo, and 1 reotare to aay also the unauimoos opioioa of all the 
iatelligeot engineers who are conneoted with India, we mast oome to this one con< 
olaaioo, that as we have found out wbat is the oalaiuity under which these people 
die, we hare also found out the remedy by which they might,, if it had been ap¬ 
plied, hare been kept alire. They aay that. Sir Arthur Cotton is an enthusiast; 
well, we hare all been enthusiasts iu our time, aud it would be a dull world if 
there were no real and honest enthuEiasm in it. But Sir A. Cotton is nut sur- 
paaaed by any man in the Indian serriue for long experience and for'great suocesa 
in the works with which he has been connected, aud which he has uadertakeu; 
he baa broader and grander views than some of his competitors, or some of his 
fellow officers, or those connected with the Qovernment; hot he knows that this 
is a great question, that India is a great, country, that 250,000,000 of people are a 
great people, and therefore he thinks that a broader and a grander policy is neces¬ 
sary on this occasion. 


Mr. WILLIAM. MAITLAND said he desired to offer a few remarks 
regarding the following passage in Sir Arthur Cotton’s address: I 
“ utterly disagree with those who are continually complaining of the 
hopeless state of India. I am perfectly satisfied that, iu spite of our 
“ terrible mistakes, it is rapidly advanciug. The vast increase of its 
trade, even without cheap transit, is an unmistakable proof of this. 
“ And there are two thiuge which 1 consider certain proofs of the 
“ improved condition of the mass of the people, poor as they still are: 
one is tlie great increase of railway traffic, even at their ruinous 
charges, and the other is the increased consnmption of salt.” He 
referred to tliese words because of the incident of Uie great meeting 
which had just been held in Manchester, at which. Mr. John Bright was 
present and made a speech. The great orator tlien made use of an 
expression to the effect that India was a bonkmpt State. He could 
not help expressing his deep regret that Mr. Bright had used such words, 
because, as an old Lulian merchant, he (the speaker) did not believe 
that it was in nny sense true to say tliat India was bankrupt. (Hear, 
hear.) And Mr. Bright’s colleague at the Manchester meeting—8ir 
Arthur Cotton—was evidently of the same opinion, as the cpiotation just 
cited would show. (Hear, hear.) To say that Indfa was bankrupt was 
to show an inability to appreciate the weight of easily ascertained facts; 
and it was to be greatly deplored that Mr. Bright’s words should be 
spread all over the world. Various optmons of eminent gentlemen bad 
been cited by Sir Arthar Cotton in support of the irrigation system, aud 
it would bo well, therefore, to q,uote the opinion of a high authority— 
Lord Nortlibrook—in reference to railways, and their advantages as com¬ 
pared with canals. Speaking at a meeting of the Society of Arts, in 
February last, the occasion being a debate on a paper, by Mr. Juland 
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Danvers on Indian Railways, Lord Northbrook said: “ They had heard 
“ from the author of the paper that the charge upon the Government 
" revenue would bo only half a million next year. That was the broad 
“ result Now, he did not think any one who had any knowledge of 
“ India could doubt that tliat was one of the most profitable investmeuis 
” that ever was ma<le by a great nation. Ho agreed with one of tho 
“ speakers that the greatest credit was due to those who encouraged that 
“ system, and had carried it through to the present time, and especially 
** to Lord Dalhousie, the eminent Governor-General of India. He had a 
** thorough knowledge of the railroad system in this country, and he 
applied his great abilities to the subject on his arrival in India with^ 
to his mind, great success.. ... It had been remarked that, in 
regard to dealing with famine in- India, the extension of railways there 
was tlie most efiective means of guarding against any such calamity. 
“ It had also been mentioned by Mr. Danvers that^ during the time of 
" the scarcity in Bengal in 1873-74, there wero no loss than 800,000 
** tons of food grain brought into the famine districts by means of rail- 
“ roods. That was perfectly accurate, and what he had simply to add 
was that it was only the existence of railroads in India that had made 
“ it possible for any Government, with any exertions and at the oxpendi- 
“ ture of any sums of money, to meet these calamitios. They hod heard 
“ of famines that had taken place in former times in which there had 
been great mortality, such as the one in Rajpootana, where the scenes 
were perfectly heartrending. It was impossible at that time in any 
“ manner to have met that calamity. The distance from the parts of 
“ India in which tliero was plenty, and the difficulties of transport, were 
so great, that he did not believe any foresight would have met that 
“ famine in Rajpootana then. On the other hand, at tlie present time, 
“ he thoroughly believed, from what he ha<l hoard elsewhere, that the 
measures which the Indian Government and the Governments of ^Ladros 
“ and Bombay were now adopting to meet tho scarcity in tliese districts, 
would be successful. They would be successful mainly, in his opinion, 
“ because of the railroads, which now traversed almost the whole area of 
“ scarcity, and enabled the enormous quantity of food grain now pro- 
duced in India to bo conveyed to those parts of the country which 
“ required it. What he would say was that railways were very good 
“ things, and the extension of trade in India very desirable.” These 
words were uttered by one who had not merely been Viceroy of India, 
but who belonged to the family of Barings—a race of merchant princes 
wlio were known throughout the whole commercial world j and he plainly 
stated in the same speech that “ the finances of India were in a perfectly 
“ sound condition.” Mr. Maitland proceeded to remark iliat many years 
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ago, when rrestdcnt of tho Cnlcutta Chaintor of Commorcej Le lind met 
Str Arthur Ootton on this same subject of i^Tig&tioIl^ Ho (Mr, Maitland) 
said na he said now, that while giring Sir Artlior Cotton every 
credit for entire conaoientioueneas in tioldiug the strong views he had 
always entertained on the subject, be imnch regretted that lie could not 
go with liim in liia belief that irrigatkiu was the only panacea required 
for India. Sir Arthur might be^ and probably was.^ right in urging the 
immense benefits of irrigation, but it was ft great pity that he (and Mi' 
Bright tco^ apparently) had got iuto hie head the idea that nothing else 
but irrigaticik should be dealt out to India, Irrigation might even be all 
thiit was claimed for it, but the British Govercuuaent were in thie position 
'—we have got tlie railwajE* Sir Arthur aayi Ihflt, inateud of spending 
the millionE in railways, we should have spent them in cftUflls. What 
might have happened iQ the latter ense ie on anoertaitity; if the canals 
were made, they might or might not pay. JBut in the railways you have 
the logic of a ftiii accoja^il And what you see—what anybody acquainted 
at all with India, with connnerce^ or trade sees—^Tihat, indeed, every man 
of coramon sense soes^is tliat these railroads have been of immense 
value. Ihe Gevemment contribution is. now reduced to half a tnillion a 
year, and will soon he uncalled for; and, if one looked at ths groat and 
rapid increase of railway business, it was not too much to cipect tlie 
lines to begin soon to repay the Government the advances made iu tho 
past. (Hear, hear.) If Sir Artliur Cotton would open his mind to the 
great value of raiJ'Fray& at fhs same time as he urged the great import¬ 
ance of canalsj liis views would undoubtedly commend themselves more 
cogently to many people acquainted with India and the poEnts at issue ; 
find the aim for which ha hjid so laboriously and conacicntiously worked 
for many jearE would he more speedily advftnoed. (Hefir^ hear-.) 

Mr. ’WILLIAM TAYLLB (late CoEriimissioner of Patna) said that 
he rose in express the ftitrerne gratificatioa he felt at tliislftat triumphal 
appearance of Sir Artliur Cotton on tlio stflge in a part whioh he had 
BO pcraistenlly played for so many years—(hear, hear)—and at last with 
a prospect of toinplote saccesSh He would wish,how:ever, before entering 
on the general questiou, to refer briefly to the remarks of the pre- 
cedmg Bpeaker, Mn Maitland, who appeared to Imve looked at the 
qne&tien dealt with by Sir Artinir Cotton as one between railways and 
canals. That was a fallacy. The questieu was irrigaticii pei- es, and not 
’Water i?. Iron—ITcpiune v. Yuleau. (Eeai', lisar.) That was ft grand 
qelcstUd battle, with which ho would liave nothing to do. It was per¬ 
haps ft pity that Sir Aitbnr Cotton had inveighed against railways,, as 
in so doing he arrayed against himself a fonniJable body of opponents* 
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But t})6 remark quoted by the preceding speaker as from Lord North¬ 
brook, to the effect tlmt 'vrithout railways we could not hare effectually 
dealt with the famine, was no logical argument against canals. Before 
railways, grain was carried in carts drawn by half-starred bullocks; but 
the fact that grain was now carried by railways did not prove that they 
arc better tlmn canals. What the lecturer contended was that, if the 
same amount of money had been spent on canals os hod been spent on 
railways, it would have been better for India, and there would have been 
no famine to fight against; and that,as a moans of communication, they 
would be cheaper, more efficacious, and more profitable to everybody. 
Tlicso remarks ho mode merely in passing j ho would now only add, 
that Sir Arthur Cotton had waged a wonderful battle for many years, 
during which he might say, without, he lioped, self-sufficiency, that he- 
(the speaker) had in orci'y couceivablc way, as an individual, aided oixd 
supported him in pamphlets, speeches, and newsiiapers, under the deepest 
conviction of the trntli and reality of the principle advocated. And now 
it was highly gratifying to find that Mr. Thornton, coming from tlie India 
Office, where so much opposition had in post years been experienced,, 
hod become a most efficient co-operator and well-wisher. When first 
the qxicstion of irrigation was mooted, there was an orgauixod antagon¬ 
ism from the regions of red-tape. Officials laughed at Sir Arthur Cotton^ 
and talked of him as a wild enthusiast. Against this treatment he (Mr. 
Tayler) had protested, and had also written many articles in tho Pioneer 
at the time—viz., in 1865; and although ho could not fiatter himself 
that they had any effect, it was a satisfaction to him to recur to them 
now that irrigation seemed certain of receiving the attention duo to it. 
Wlicn he came back to Knglnud, he found that Sir A. Cotton was still 
treated tlicro as a Tisionaiy; that he was called romantic and ciitlinsiastic, 
and told that he had got water in his head. Ho (the speaker) then ven¬ 
tured to assert, at all tho meetings of the East India Association and 
elsewhere, Umt visiounrics did not come fonvard anned with facta and 
statistics such aa were adduced by Sir Ai-thur Cotton, who met the 
charges brought against him by simply saying, There are the facts.” 
But tho opposition would not regard tho figures nor the facts, or the 
position they had taken up would have melted into thin air. Now, how¬ 
ever, the “whirligig of time” had brought in “ita revenges,” and irri¬ 
gation was the great question of the day; for almost all sensible men 
admitted it now that terrible facts were staring them in the face. Tho 
circumstances were simple enough. Tho food of India depends on the 
crop; the crop depends upon the water. God has given water, which for 
four months is rolling down iu volumes to the sea, calling out, as it were, 
to us to slop it and use it. The Almighty lia4l given us the money, the 
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fikUlj Eind the entei-prifie to utilize it. Why did wa not call them mto 
play ? We had not d&no ao hectnuEa of gippciBifion, partly official, partly 
seotimeatah But now he lioped that all this was at a.u end, and that Sir 
Arthur Cotton Trould ha^e a triTnnphant career, in the Gouvae of which 
hie schemea would bo osurriod out with, the co-operatton of all classoa. to 
the gi'cat and luetiug hendit of India. (Heai-, hear.) 

Mr. H. P, LE MKSUEIEB, necat rose, and aaid that he did not 
propose to take up the question of Hailwaya wfirsyfi Cartals, but ho desired 
to £ay that he had tJie profound eat raspect for the ahle mann er in which 
the subject of irrigation had been dealt with by Sir Arthur Cotton. He 
conld eapecially support him in regard to tank irrigation. On the pre¬ 
ceding eTcning he waa present at another nteetiug Connected with Indiau 
Bobjects, and tlio audience were tlieu told by Professor Monier Williams 
that ilie absolute ignorance of B'idia that charactevLSieil English people 
gcncmlly was perfcotly astounding ; and it w^as this fact that convinced 
him (the Epcaket) that it would be at well to try to get a crop of wheat 
Oat of a quarts rook as to ti‘y to secure appreciatiou for tlio facta and 
figiirea which Sir Arthur Cotton adduced, for the reason that people were 
unacquainted With ilie geology, geography, and pliyeical characteriatice 
of India. If they could have seen, as uo doubt many gentlemen present 
had seen, the wonderful tanks in the bLnitaa ooiiutry su the hfistam^e 
domiiiions, and mdeed in Bandclkuni, they would be perfectly UBtonuded. 
He had never counted the tanks—aaid to number 40,000—hut be had 
seen over miles and luiios of ooimtj'y magnificout works j niid what 
struck him in conneetjon with them was that it required very little 
to put them iu ordei' and render them cdicieittw If the number of 
civil engineera and professional men at home in England, ond at 
their wits^ end for occapatiotjf oould see these works, ho know how 
readily they would sec their value, if re^itoredY and they would make no 
difficulty nbout going out to India, and taking up the task. Some ycai's 
ngo the face of a eoltector would have been aghast at the idea of a civil 
engineer walking iuto Lfs office atid asking qiieBtions conoerHiug theao 
tanks j but that would not he the case uow. His own opmiona, ho 
would not conceal, were very strong upon this point, for, as a civil 
engineer, lio kiiciv that much could easily be done in providing water by 
meroly reatonng iho nntive tanks, and this, too, at n comparatiroly small 
cost, Bo far as the general subject of irrigation was conGerned, ha fully 
concurred with much that Sir Arthur Cotton had said, bat he wished it 
to he understood that he did not intend hia romiuks as to tank irrigation 
to apply to the large alluvial plains of India, snch os tlio Dooab. 

Mr. GEOKGE FOG GO said hewaa glad ho had waited until his 
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fnend, Mv. Le Mesutier, had spolceji, for he had pretty dearly demon- 
Btrated to the meetaiig that, in the present state of knOirledga in 
England of Iiidtaii qiieaiions, and loalcing fo the nmouat of gcnei^d 
interest taken in theiDj even uiidei'tlie moat favourable ciroanistaiicea, 
the decision of thlE question of irrigation would in the end rest with the 
Lidian Goverotneut, with the Indian Coiincih and with the Secretary of 
State for India, That being so, he had been thtnhing if a practicnl turn 
could not he given to the meeting, the great point heing to get this 
paper of Sir Arthur Cotton's a?mi;ered, ofBcialiy answered. If po&siblOn 
The East India Asaociatiou professed to regard with great interest tlbe 
wolfare. of the 2o0,000,000 of their fellow-subjeota in India, and 
England had contribnted uaost libei'ally to the aid of the sufferers in the 
Tfioent famine: well, how hotter could this A^aociation evince their 
iutei'est than hy impreeaing upon the authorities the importance of 
giving due consideration to Sir Artlnii‘ Cotton's views ? It would not 
do for Secretaries of State to 5pe*k of a gentleman of his difitinction 
in the slighting way that had hoca done—-‘that ho was au enthugiast,'” 
and "that water would not run up-hill,”' He would propoae that a 
deputation of llie Association, supported by as many leading members of 
EarEiament as they could got together, should wait on Loid Salisbury; 
and if the idea was agi'eeable to tlie mcotiiig—(hear, liear)—he would 
move Bucli a resolution as flic following-: " ITiat this Associatton do 
" fake into its -early and serious conslderatioiL the lecture of fjlr 
“ Arthur Cotton, now read, with Uie view of forming a deputation fo 
the Secretary of State for India in Couneil, bespeaking his earnest 
■" and full eoneidcratioD of the qaestion of irrigation and canals as 
applicable iu au extended scale -to lodta, and as rscomtosuded hy Sir 
“ Arthur Cotton.^ 

Mr, JOHN JONES seconded the motion, stnoe ft gave liim an 
opportunity of referring to-one of tlie laat worhti projected by Sir Arthur 
Cotton—the Madms Irrigation Canal from Ivurnool to Cuddapali. Etinng 
the late famiiie, while ontsido tlie temtory watered hy the canal, ths 
farmers or ryota were starving, and the toil barrei^-; within the influence 
of the canal, those who had applied for the water and used it liftd 
abundant crops, and were realising ag mach ac per ficre, and 
this over au extent of 90,000 ucres. The engincsir of the cout- 
paiiy has written home that, as the reault of his calculation, he 
could say that in oue year’s crop tlic whole cost of the canal had beeu 
realized to tl ie coTiutry. llsis was sufficient teBtiniony to the vat no 
of Sir Arthur Cotton’s projects. Tteferrlng to the speech delivered 
■s'ccently at Manchester hy Mr. -Briglit^ tlie speaker especially com- 
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minted iipoa ttie alluiion to bankraptcj in reliLtioa to Indtn, and 
eflrcftBiJoalir obsei-vcd that no doubt at ManoIiestOT thero was a sanso 
of banki'upky, becnnsft i>eopU in India Tr^ro mamifoctanng cotton &o 
ch&ap that Manchester could not compatOj and could not get rid of her 
manufactnrca in India. 'He BuppoEcd that was what Mr. Bright meant 
when he apohe of batihrnpttj. Onljf-I'ccetifly h& (Mr, Jones).was? 
npeidfing to a workman^ who was telling him that where formerlj" 
there were eight m'iUs, there were now thirty-eovon miUe at wocrk^ and 
that all the hea^y gooda could now he Tnaiiufactnred in India cheaper 
than they oonld be got in England. That^ of course, settled the bnsi- 
■nesB for ManclieBter, and made the outlook veiy gloomy indeed. 
■(Laughter.) 

General ALEXANDER remarked that he liud long since had. the 
priTilege of learning Sir Aithnr Cotton’s tLqwe on the Bubject of irngit- 
tion in India, and he believed he was perfectly right in aUtting that 
from tho beginning he bad always maintained that clteap railways 
■sbould beconstriicted, but that the great neoessitj cf India was irriga¬ 
tion, It waa a niistatie to Euppoeo (hat he JiiuT oppoaad mliway-tnalcing. 
His great object had boeu to ke^jp that in its proper place^ whilD. con¬ 
tending that the great want of India woa water. Looking at home in 
Euglaiid, bafoi'c railways were constiiicted, we had canals, and to tliis 
day they were moat vpdnablc propertiea, notwitlistandi>ig the Infroduc- 
tion and growth of the railway systam, Xlie aame thing would happeu 
in IndiSj and botli CniuatB and railways would be fully occupied^ Bince the 
trade of the country would iucreaee with the facilities. He desired to 
tneflfioii tins, because he felt fhat^ fii jusifee to ^ir Arthtu" Gottotij it 
should be understood that he waa not in antagonism with railways^ bat 
that hepkci^i the syateru of irrigation and canals in tho-thief place of 
^irgency, and the production of food, if not before, at any rate par? pofi^s 
with the means of carrying it. Sir Artliur, as a soldier, knew the valus 
of railways at the time ef the ludiau Mutiay. (Hear^ hear.) 

Mr, D, H* SMALL ga?a an instance of ati improTernrat tliat had 
been carried out in Mairwara ond Ajnieor, the capital of Rajpootaua, by 
Colonel Dj?co!ri 3 by the formation of tanbtSj with tlie result of an increased 
rercaane and a flourisbing and contented people. So gratefuh indeed, 
were the people for wha.t had bcgii done for tbenij that at the time 
of the Mutiny the regiment (Mairwara LoceJ. Battalion) of tho dietrict 
of wbicli bo was speaking wag tlie only one that stood firm, and, in his 
opfnioUj was the means of sariug Bajpootana from joioing in the 
Mutiny. (Hoar, hear.) He meutioned thie circumstance because it 
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ptoTed to liini that the carrj'ing out of tlie gchetnea advocated bj the 
lecturer and Mtr Tnjfler would be beuehefal in more tlmu one reap act* 
He had nothing to aaj agasuafc tire railwavaj but Ke thought too much 
money hitd been spent on them,, and too little on ceuialsj and ag to the 
obfiorvatjon of Lord Salisbury, that water could not be made to ■''run, 
■np-hitl,*' he would not dispute it^f but we have just been toM by Sir 
Arthur that nine'l^iiths of tlio Peuinsula could be waterod, and he waa 
prepared to prove the accuracy of the assertion. Beyond tliat, he ashed, 
seeing that nearly all tbe rlvors flow fmm the Himalaya mountains, 
what wns there to prevent the water being scattered all over Itidis^ by 
aqaednete and, other meana ? There then would be no necessity for 
water to go “ np-hil].^’ (Hear, heaj‘,) 

Mr. FRTSDHhtICK YOTTFCJ, J.P.j sx-pressed his gratification at 
the admirable paper which had been placed before the audieuce, and 
aaid that it appeared to him that there was no necesaary antagonisni 
between flio system of railways and that of canals and imgatiou. From 
the statistics which Bir Arthur Cotton had brought forward, he tliougbt 
that if 30 large a aiuti as HOjOOOiOOOL had'heen spent on rciilways, there 
ought not, in renson, to bo any diffionity in tlie way of finding twenty 
or thirty miUioiie of money to tai'ry out a work of sueli nianifegt essential 
importanco as the irrigation of the whole of India, (Hear, bear.) Mr, 
Le MeaurloT had made a .statement which lie (the speaker) could corro¬ 
borate—viz., as to the intense igHoranco of the people of tliis cO'Untrj 
in relation to India. It was lamentable to observe the general ignorance 
and indifference which prevailed with regard to this vaet portion of our 
EmpircK Lately public opinion and public sympathy had been attracted 
to it by the occurrence of a severe famine, and money was sabseribed 
readily for the purpose of alluviating the distress cansed by it; but 
thei'O tho matter stopped. Tlie lessons taught by such famines should be 
Bufiicient to lead up to the com si derat ion whctlier, by tlie investment of 
the necessary amount of nationul capitid in n cemprehenaive scheme of 
irrigatiou, such disasters as fninine could not be altogether averted. He 
believed that the result would more thafl coinpenaftto for tho outlay j 
and even if but a trifling money per^ceutage of profit was obtained, there 
would be the satisfaction of knowing that an enormous number of human 
beings had been saved by its meana from the pangs of starvation ; and 
in fulfillLDg the claims of humanfLy, the wealth of the country would be 
increased at the same timot (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. "WILLIAM BOWDEN suLd he bad_^lived ii\ that part of India 
where Sh Artlmr Cotton^s scheme of irlegation h&d been carried out. 
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He fltlmled to the canals in Uia Godavciy ond llie Kistna diatviotai 
lurnisliing 2^000 miles Tritb tlie mcaiiE of iiTigatiou, aini 700 mU&& of 
navigable canals, tlircmgli irvluch boats of ttfenty to thirty tonis bni'tlicn 
could pass. These csjude cost not more than 1,500^000^,, and they 
Lad been the naenna of msuring tlie prospovity of the two distvicls 
bj moroaBing the bnainess and trade of flic conntiw to such an extent 
that where it was at one tEine eatimated at 7,000^., it was at this 
moment oveL‘1,1X10,OOQi. Bterliag. Tbe distriols to which he alluded, 
though aitLiata in the midst of the famino distrlets, had fax escaped, 
that although tnony had livod on one mead a day^ o-wing to tho liigh 
price of food, there liad not been a single case of starvation ; and only 
the previona day he met a gentleman who bformed him that 150,000 
bags of grain had been shipped during the present famine from the 
port Trith wliidh these disti'icts'wci'o in communication hy jneaus of tlie 
canals. He tliouglit that the fact that not a single death had occniTcd 
hi Xe dietidcts snpplied with canals w&a tlie ginatest tribute that 
could be paid to tbe originator of the Echame of iriigatjon^ (Hear, 
hear.) He spohe ne an agriculturist, for altliough comparatively a 
young mao, he^ aa a bojj kuew the diati'ict hafoi'c a single sod wne 
turaeil of the caualft. In 1^7 he remstnbered travelling through tlie 
distinct, wliLch was theu so devoid ef water that he hud to use his 
bandkerdbiaf to not ns a til tor over’a muddy pool in order to qnench his 
thirst, hlow there was a navigable canal in tli& s&mc phico, teeming 
with boatfl night and day; and where forruerly the ground, was arid, 
here and tlici-c salt uiarshcj, it is now onterely tinder cultivation. In 
order that people should properly estimate inigation, they sliould see 
wlmt a marvellous change it had effected iu the'GadHivery and Kistua 
districts. Irrigation and navigation was, iu his opiuLoi], one of the 
dlficf df tlie means for improving the condition of India, as it pro¬ 
vided a cheap means-of ti'ansport, and gave a stimuluB in cvei'y way to 
ftgricniture and trade. 

Mr, J, T. "WOOD said that helnid been connected with the 'EastemL 
Bengal Kailway, and liis experience Iifld showu hitp that tlie greatest 
good resulted fnoiti the railways aitd water coiumnnieaticms working 
together. The Eucoesa wliich had attended tlm Eastern Bengal Itflilwsy 
was due to Xe'fiict.that, in connection wiX the railwjiy, the company 
owned'boats, lepi'escntiug a toniiagGof 4,000 tons, in cootiiiuous motioa 
for some itontbs in tlie year, 'feeding the railway. liVJiat was wanted 
in canals was to supplement tbe railways, and what waa wanted ia 
irrigation was to iucienso food for the whole of the country, I'ho East 
India and Great Indian PcaiiusulQ Itailways Lad carried large quantities 
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of food-grains and sfleds; the former railway at the rate of ten- 
twentieths of Id., the latter at the rate of eleven-twentieths of Id. per 
ton per mile. The low cost of freight by steamers to Snez—viz., at the 
rate of from onc-tonth to one-twentieth of Id. per ton per mile—enabled 
Calcutta to compete with Bombay; but the toll of the artificial canal 
from Snez amounted approximately to Id. per ton per mile, and if the 
difficulty of obtaining outward freight be taken into calculation, the 
toll would he nearer l^d. per ton per mile. He suggested that if the 
Association sent the deputation to the India Office, it might be better 
to confine their attention to the subject of irrigation, and to omit all 
allusions to the railways. 

General Sir GEORGE BALFOUR said that the important question 
which had now been raised conld not rest where it was. It would have 
to be discussed in the House of Oonunons, and for tlmt occasion he 
would reserve himself. He rose principally to thank Mr. Bowden for 
the statement he had made as to the results in the Godavery district 
which Sir Arthur Cotton had the satisfaction of achieving. (Hear, hear.) 
Any one who remembered the district would be surprised at the change 
which had taken place. Where before it was impossible for a regiment 
on the march to oblain water, it was now possible to travel with the 
greatest of comfort, as he could vouch from personal experience. It was 
twenty-five years ago since he visited this district, but his acquaintance 
with the great work begun and carried out by Sir Arthur Cotton began 
seven years previously, when he was on the Commission of Inquiry into 
Public Works in India. Two years did he and his colleagues toil in 
drawing up their report in favour of Sir Arthur Cotton’s wise and 
far-seeing views, and for telling the truth in regard to this question of 
insufficient irrigation in the Madras Presidency, tliey were insulted, 
disgraced, and punished. Those days had passed, however; and, 
happily, he had obtained a position from which he could look back on 
those evil days with comparative indifference. But it was a source of 
gratification that what the Commission had toiled for and advocated 
so many years ago was now likely to come about. But, unhappily, 
success had not become visible uutil millions of people hod been afflicted 
with the dire horrors of famine and drought, and large numbers of them 
swept out of existence by the pangs of starvation. For more than fifty 
years Sir Arthur Cotton had zealously laboured in this noble work of 
advocating the extension of irrigation and of water transport in India; 
and if works similar to those he secured in the Godavery and Kistua 
districta had been carried out elsewhere, a great portion of the famine 
of the last few months would have been prevented. There was still, 
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howeTCr^ great danger of tha necessary works being deferred, for tbe 
present Secretory of State for Indifl, and theUnisr-Seeretaryj had lately 
macle statements which, if true, would take away the right to urge the 
extension of irrigatioc works. He fully cotvfinrred, notwithstanding this 
avowal ef opposition to those works, in the suggestiou that the East 
India Aaaofiiation shonld wait upon the Secretary of State by deputa¬ 
tion, because he wa„£ assured that Lori Salisbury conld not maintRUi 
the opinions he had expressed, as he was convinced tliey wei'e thoroughly 
unsound and at variance with the true facts. Mtk Le Mesurier hod 
referred to the mnltitudo of t-anks everywliove visible in the Madras 
PresEdcucyj and he fully oorrobriratoil tJie opinion as to their value, iud 
that the utility of irngntion works was thoroughly appreci.nted; but 
these tauke woro found empty, because the GoveruuieiU would not 
allow tl]o water to be put into them. (Shame.) Tbsro were obatacles 
to the extension of irrigation wliioli yet had to be overcouie, and if only 
a proper and fair inq^uiry wei'e made, these tftuks worild be utilised to 
supply the needs of the people when the heavens failed to give the 
neceseary roin. Ke felt sure that many who knew the circumstances 
Would agree with him tJiat tho Wrtters of the Toongabudm, overflowing 
its banks aiid rolling down to tim sea witihciut being made nso of, could 
and slmuld be utilized for the ailvantnge of the coiuitry, and for the 
prevention of the dreadful calamities with which the district bordering 
on that great river was occasionally afUictod. There was in tliat river 
an abundance of water for irrigating millions of acres of tho Madcus 
Proaideticy, all.of which at present was irretrievably lost and wasted, 
beca^nsG. the requisite works were not constructed; but he hoped and 
believed that the attention being given to the subject by the people of 
England woold huvo tlic effont of inducing a clumge iu the attitude of 
the Indian Government, whioh e.uuld not fail to be of enormous benefit 
to the millions of India. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, H. H. W* DUNLOP (late Bengal Civil Service) said it mugt 
gurely have struck sumo of hig audience that whci'eas most question a 
have two sides, tills Indian canal irrigation appeared, so far as the 
lecture and all subsequent speeches on it went, to have only one. Unless 
there was an aspect of it as yet untouched, it was extraordinary that 
statesuQcn like Lord Salisbury and Lord George Hamilton should 
hesitate to adopt the views and further the plans of canal enthusiasts. 
He begged to apologise heforeband for enunciating opinions opposed to 
tho sympathies of apparently nearly every ono in the room, but it was 
his dnty to atate. dearly what ho had seen and known, and to declare 
that throughout certain wide tracts in India canal irrigation would 
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prove, and had provod, rather a curse than a blessing. He would 
premise that ho had only admiration for snch work as Sir Arthur 
Cotton’s, in the regions of the Godavery, Kistna^ and Nerbudda, or 
districts of similar physical character, where nnlimited natural drainage 
existed—only admiration for the late Colonel Meadows Taylor’s work 
in husbanding water by “buudhing” valleys, or restoring ancient 
reservoirs,—there was ample work of that kind to occupy all our energies ; 
but in the extended alluvial plains where he had experience, the volume 
of water brought down by such canals as those of the Jumna ajid 
Ganges saturated the subsoil, raised the level of water in wells in some 
places to a danger point, rendering large tracts pestiferous—indirectly, 
perhaps, increasing popnlation, but destroying the health and physique 
of the people, and ultimately injuring the laud by salt efflorescence. He 
illustrated his opinions by reference to facts in the districts of the Dhoon, 
of Rohtuck, of Meenit, and their neighbourhoods. As to the relative 
value of railroatLs and canals, he considered it bad policy of the lecturer 
to disparage the former while ho vaunted the latter: they were each in 
their proper places mighty sister aids for developing the resources of the 
country, and the relative cost of carriage by each was not a fair gauge of 
their respective values, time being all-importmit in certain emergencies, 
especially military ones. This he illustrated by an episode in the march 
of Colonel Noil and the Madi'os Fusiliers to the aid of those who were 
fighting for their lives and for British supremacy in the Nortli-west 
during the great Mutiny. 

Colonel A. B. RATHBOENE was convinced that an extension 
of the canal system would bo of the greatest benefit to India. Alluding 
to the remarks of the last speaker, he said that, of course, it should be 
understood that nobody wanted to make canals to irrigate mai'shes. 
That would be a ridicnloxis excess ; but irrigation, properly carried out, 
was an absolute necessity. As to the other question of canals as 
compared with railways, he hod to confess, with all deference to Sir 
Arthur Cotton, that he did not see how canals could ever supersede 
railways ; and lie thought tliat the experience of England and Europe 
generally was in favour of railways, for most countries had canals first 
and railways afterwards, as affording speedier transit. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. RUSTOMJEE VICCAJEE said: The discussion on the 
paper written by Sir Arthur Cotton on “ The Prevention and Counter¬ 
action of Indian Famines” had been very interesting, and it threw a 
good deal of light on the advisability or otherwise of making canals 
and reservoirs throughout India, on an extensive scale, for irrigation 
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purjwsea. Froisj liis eiperiencft in tlie domiEiioria of hie the 

h .0 coiJd eafelj eay that thEre are distriotfl throughout ludiu 
Tffhere an extcfneive irrigation by means of oaiiftla and tanks would miltcf 
the locality unhealthy; guch ng TeltiBgan^ on the eoutli-Mtst of EEydera- 
bad territory, a spot which is noted for ite irrigation, works, by means of 
tanks and teserToirSj especially for lice cultiTation, The Ifatiree of 
other parts would hardly venture to reside there unless eorapdfed to do 
Go. EewavsTj it ia jugt to say that, tho-ng-h the inhabitants of Telnngan 
are to all appearances emaciated^ still they aro inured to the oiimate, 
and appear to bo able to uiidergo a good deal of fatigue. Again, thgro 
are parts of the southwest portion of the dominions whei'c canals and 
tanka hare existed, from ancient times, fed from the rivers Toonga- 
budra and Kietna; but those works are not yeiy eitensivo, and the 
parts ai'ound them are not so unhealthy as Telungan. It should bo 
borne in mind that 1 ‘eserved water can only bo used for some of the 
khureef,^^ or first crops, sown about the month of June, consisting 
chiefly of rico and sugar-cang, the fields of which are kept congtautly 
inundated with water, whei'e manure is allowed to rot in order to bring 
up a good crop. Eat for the " rub bee,"' or second crops, ceusiatjug of 
wheat, (&c., whith are generally sown in black and miitcd soU, tho use of 
reasrvsd water would be a yenture, and liable to risks of failure of the 
crops. For instance, it the event of the scarcity of the first fall of rain 
for this sowing, if the canal and tank water be given to thie crop, any 
sadden and severe fall of raiOj such as bag now occurred in several of 
tbo famine districts in Madras and Bombay, would be sure to ruin, the 
crops. Therefore, the ryots would nataj'uliy hesitate to make use of 
the canal water hi this case. doubt hunoAU iugeriulty might and 
ought to devise means wliere it is possible to reseiwe water with & view 
to alleviate human suffering, but we should be careful to do so only 
where it can produce good fruita, and not create a frejh grievance or 
Some other calamity. At all events, there are, without douht, some 
parts whei-e irrigation works can be safely carried on to a moderate 
extent, with due regard to sanitary arrangementa; but then the 
question is, Where ig the money to come from ? For Groyernment to 
undertake the construction of extensive waterworks, they must either 
borrow money or impose fresh taxes. To do the former might be 
thought involving India in difficulties. But when tlie urgency is so 
great aud the prospeeti are so promising, lot us sea whetlier from the 
reveuuea of India it cannot ho done. The present resourocE of Goyaru- 
mont nro hftroly enough for present requirements. Under these cir- 
cumstaneesj he might veuttire to make the following auggestious: To 
fail hack upon incomc-ttix would not be advisable, for it is considered an 
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inquisitire mode of taxation, and the people vronld not be reconciled to 
it. Some time ago the tax upon marriages was suggested. Tliis existed 
before the British rule, and even after it. It is a tax the people of India 
are likely to submit to. Thus a poor man who is prepared to spend 
ten rupees on the mandage of his ehild, would surely not grumble to 
pay four or ten annas for the marriage licence. But there are serious 
objections to this taxation. A civilized Government would be sanctioning 
the disposal of poor infants without their mature knowledge for the 
dear ties of their life. Not only this, but for the majority of the 
Mahomedan subjects especially, Government would be sanctioning 
polygamy. To deny the licence to Mahomedans would be impolitic. 
Education is taking great strides among them latterly, and it is probable 
that in time to come they will take their proper place in the require¬ 
ments of the progress of India in this matter. But that time seems 
as yet distant. In his opinion the revival of the “Mohturpha” tax 
would not be nnadvisable. It was a mistake to abolish this tax. No 
doubt it operated cnielly on some poor people, and inadequately upon 
others, but that was not the fault of the tax itself—it was the fault of 
the system or principle by which the tax was raised and collected. It 
was levied upon trade as well as upon those who did not contribute to 
the land revenue, and in some places it even reached the actual cul¬ 
tivators by the name of house tax. The extent of its imposition was of 
necessity left to the discretion of the lowest subordinate Revenue officer— 
viz., the Tchsildar of a district, who fixed the amount for every year. 
This was done during the “ Laonee,” or preliminary settlement made by 
him. Daring Jumabundy it was then either sanctioned, or altered, or 
entirely remitted by tlie Jumabundy officers, such as collectors, deputy- 
commissioners, and their assistants. This mode of taxation had no 
fixed principle, and consequently no sufficient check for the protection 
of the helpless poor. Hence n clamour was raised against it, and he 
believed that was the principal cause why it ended in its abolition. 
But “ Mohturpha ” is a tax, if imposed under certain rules and regula¬ 
tions, that would not only bring a large revenue, but it is presumed that 
the people, in all probability, would not object to it. If any class of the 
people of India needeil relief or remission from the bnrden of taxation^ 
they were the poor cultivating class, whose holdings are small, and who 
live from hand to mouth—a condition the present famine has only too 
plainly brought to light; but certainly the abolition of Mohtniqdia was 
not necessary for the trading and money-making class. If this tax is 
revived, and its proceeds be exclusively applied to the construction of 
irrigation works and navigation canals, the Government would be 
gradually making its way towards that object which the worthy lecturer 
and all desired. 
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Mrn K. IL DT7TT prot*s.t«d ^aiuat the Btateiniyit that irrigation 
works made a dL&ti'iet unhealthy ot affected the stamina of ita inliabitanta^ 
for to hie knowledge places wliich formerly were niarihj and noted for 
the presence of fever becan'ifi healthy in oousequonoa of the drainage of 
iridgation works. Tiro itnportiuiiCO of irrigntion was no new thing j it 
was well understood ages hofoi'o the Christian era, for in the Sanskrit 
boolts refei'errc-o la made to the Kinga of Ilelhi being aaked if the tanks 
in Uieir kingdonl wei'e properly mariitained and foil of water^j go thftE 
their subjects elm aid not be dependent on tbc raiua, (Eeajj henr.J 

Several gentlcEacn essayed to speak, but at tbia point tbe Chathbcan 
intimated that Sir Artbur Cotton was desinons of leaving the meeting, 
and the difecnesion hafing been tonsidombly prolonged, might now 
conveniently cloao. 

General Sir ARTHUR COTTOTT tbon eitpressed his regret that he 
had not time left to deal fully with the objections which had boon raised 
by Tai'ioua speakers^ because he might be nret by the query why ha bad 
not met this Or that argoincnt or opinion against his viows. As tegatda 
the objection of ona spaakor, that ho spoke too much on caiuds, he was 
reminded of tho story of the spendthrift son who proposed to keop a 
carriage on 300^. a yearn When, his father remonsti^ated with him he 
Bald: Say what you like, but do not mention the ciHfric^” As to 
comparing milways with canalg^ he simply asked whotbev ife was right to 
spend lOjOOO^r n mile upon railways in India when ennals could be out 
for 3,000?.^ and be inhnitely more useful ftttdmoro fitted to the necessitios 
of the country ? Alluding to the objection of one speaker, tliat ifrigation 
schemee caused malarious eickaeas, he said that forty-five years ago he 
was constantly up to his knees in. mud in the paddy ftelde, and he ncTor 
had u fiiiiglc attack of fewer, nor heard of any one having it, Rovietting 
to tlm remarks of Mr, Haitiaufb he reiterated his convictian tliat it wae 
the enormous expeaaditui'e on railways that was ruining India ; and yet 
With all the facts he had again and again given in supjioi’t of his op[nie^n, 
he- was told by a merchant tliat there were no advantages of canals ovei' 
railways. It was difficult to listen to iuoh a statement witli patience 
when he knew that graiuj which eo'uld be ezported fi'oia India in gi'eat 
quantities^ was allowed to remain there in waste- becanse the coat of 
transit to the coast would bo too great to permit the trade to bo carriod 
on with any thance of antcess. 

Mr, Fooao’s motion was agreed to, and a vote of thaukg vrns tlien 
cordially passed to the lecturer and the Chairman; and this terminated 
the proceedings. 
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Memorandum, hy General Sir Arthur Ooiton, K.C.S.I. 

At oar late discussion on the Famine, I was not allowed a safliicient 
time to answer the objections which were made to my paper. I beg, there¬ 
fore, to be allowed to add a few words in answer to one or two remarks that 
were made by speakers at our meeting. One gentleman quoted Lord North¬ 
brook, who said : “ Now he did not think any one who had any know- 
** ledge of India could doubt that it (the railways) was one of the most 
“ profitable investments tliat ever was made by a great nation.” My 
answer to this is: What can be the use of making such a remark as 
this, when the Railway Bluobook shows that they are not returning 
simple interest, and hare a debt of some 50,000,000/. on them at this 
moment, without the smallest probability of its being paid off in this 
century? And what is the use of a man’s talking as if he had never 
hoard of irrigation works that were yielding 40 per cent., according to 
an India Office authority? And what con be the use of another man 
quoting such an assertion when he himself knows that it is in the face 
of perfectly well-known facts? So much for their unparalleled profit¬ 
ableness ; and in respect of their efficiency, take the following extract 
from the Calcutta Government Gazette of November 28 : “ The trade 
“ in rice throughout the (Burdwan) division has been enormous, owing 
“ to tlie high prices ruling in Calcutta. The canals carried from Mid- 
“ napoor 75,000 tons of rice against 20,000 in the year preceding, and 
“ that notwithstanding that the high-level canal was twice closed to 
“ traffic owing to accident The railway failed entirely to take off the 
supplies brought into the stations along the line, and great quantities 
« had to be carted down the Grand Trunk road.” This is the great 
evil of Ujc railways, not that they are exactly the opposite of what 
Lord Northbrook said they were, but that they not only cannot carry 
at a pHce that meets the wants of India, but that if they could they 
would be totally incapable of carrying the quantity required, scarcely a 
tenth part of it. 

In Mr. Maitland’s reply not a word is said of the fact brought 
forward by me, of a railway engineer insisting upon the necessity of 
catting a canal on the very line on which he had just constructed a 
railway, showing that nine-tenths of the traffic went by water still, just 
the some as if no railway existed, and that if such a canal were made it 
would pay nett 11 per cent on a cost of 2,000,000/., and at the same 
time save 870,000/. a year on the present Eastern traffic alone, about 
1,600,000/. on the Eastern and Western traffic together, besides the 
enormous new traffic that would be created by such an effective reduc- 
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tioTi in the cest ef cairiag^v WTiy did liLv Maitland give no anew'Rr to 
-thie 7 Simplj bccauee it could not be answered, and it put in the 
fitrongfist possible light the whole qtaeBtion, between lailways !ind canals. 

The Eastern Bengal Bailwajf cnrried last year 2-30,000 tons otst its 
whole length* If there were cheap tiansit np the whole line of the 
■valley of the Ganges, "lliQ traffic on this line TTonld be at least doubled,, 
or djOO 0,000 t-OB3-wcaild pass over it. "What tonld the railway make of 
this even if it tould CArry at the low rate required? Tiie mere idea of 
carrying the great traffic of India by these rails, shows that the pro- 
jeetora of them had not one real idea on the subject of transpoTt. All 
this -was plainly shown when railways were first proposed; but neither 
Lord Dalhoufiie flor any of his foilowars could or would answer them; 
and now, after at le&st £0,000^000?. have been lost on a eiugle line of 
only ISO miles, besides 4,{H)0,OCO?. spent on the railway^ wo hayo a rail¬ 
way engineer honestly coming forward find insisting upon the absolute 
necessity of a canal on that rery line. It is <];nitc impassible that a 
clearer case could b6 made out, and of conrse the only possible resource 
ie for men to argue as if they lisd never heard of the case. Mr. Mait¬ 
land adds : If Sir Arthur would open 3ns mind to the great value of 
“ railwnys at th* same tiune that he urges the real importance of cjuialSj 
his views would undoubtedly commend tlieirselveB more cogently to 
many people acquainted with India and the pointE at isaucjond the aim 
** for which he had so laboriously and couEcicntionsIy worked for many 
" years would be more speedily advaocedr” That is, that if I would 
either be a parly to what I know is false, or would help to conceal the 
truth as to the very easentia! and fundamental point of the whole matter^ 
it would bo the way to promote the truth* 

Mr, Maitland has to show that a railway can carry cheaper than a 
canal, and that A railway can carry millions of tons a year, and that a 
steamboat canftl cannot. Wot one word does he eaj on either of these 
points. How could he, in the face of the undeniable facts brought for¬ 
ward by a railway engineer 1 It has been a long fight, but now not a day 
passes without Boma now proof tlmt though the old men committed to 
this nnhappy mistake nro hopelessly determined to go on in this direc¬ 
tion, ■whatever it costs India or England, yet that there arc those who 
houeetJy loot those plain facts in the face^ and are convinced by them 
that a tEorible mistata has been oomiDitted, and that the least we can do 
now is to give India those mcEuis of secure supplies of food, and of sncli 
cheap and abundant train at, ftfl fire essential to ■the prevention of these 
moat terrible cal amities, and who daro not refuse to their fellow-men 
the only maajsE which they know will meet the case* I must be satis¬ 
fied with meeting tliifl great fundamental objection. 
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A PUBLIC MELTING was coBvened, at the Fra raj ee Cowasjee Institute, 
by the Bombay Branch of the East India Association, at which Sir 
David WLDDEnBUnx, Bart., formerly M.P. for the County of Ayr, on© 
of the Vioe-Presidents, gave an address. 

Sir MUNGULDAS NATHOOBHOY, Knt., C.S.T,, presided; and 
amongst those present were, the Hon. Rao Saheb Wiswanath Narayen 
Mundlick, Dr. H. Cook, Messrs. C. E. Chapman, W. Wordsworth, T. 
B, Kirkham, W. M. Wood, Grattan Geary, A. F. Moos, Nona Morojee, 
Nowrojee F\irdoorjee, Koghunath N. Khote, Kassinath F. Telang, 
Atmarum Pandurang, Khnnderao Chimunrao Bedarkur, Yishna Gana* 
sham, Muncherjee M. Bhownuggree, Gunpatrao Moroba Pitale, Nanab- 
hai R. Banina, Javerilal Uniiashanker, and others. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said: Gentlemen,— 
I have much pleasure in intrcKlucing to you Sir D. Wedderbnni, Bart., 
member of the lute Parliament, and of the Indian Finance Committee, 
now on a visit to his birth-place, Bombay. As a sinoei'e fnend and 
well-wisher of the Natives of India, he takes a lively interest in matters 
affecting tlie welfare and pros|)erity of our countrymen. He has 
recently been travelling through this country, with the view of making 
himself better acquainted with the condition and requirements of the 
place. The knowledge and experience he has acquired will, we sincerely 
tnist, enable him to advocate the cause of our country, with much 
effect, both in and out of Parliament. 1 rejoice to learn that, on a 
suitable vacancy oocurnng in Parliament, he proposes to endeavour to 
secure a seat. We need scarcely say that we wish him every suoceas. 
We shall be delighted to see him again in the Imperial AHOembly, 
to watch over and protect our interests. As a Vico-Pi'esident of the 
Parent Association, and one of our best friends, it is our bounden duty 
to give him a cordial welcome to our shores, and to wish him a safe and 
prosperous return to England, in company with his brother, my 
esteemed friend, Mr. W. Wedderburn, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
whom you know as a sincere well-wisher of this country. With these 
brief remarks, I request Sir D. Wedderburn to favour this meeting with 
the address he has kindly consented to deliver this evening. 


Sir DAVID WEDDERBURN then said; Sir Munguldas and 
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OeatlemecLj—-You. have heard fi'om jour CliMvmaii that I have 

been Bsked to deliver an addi'cea to jan, ttie Boiahay Enmeh of the 
Eaet ludift Asaociation. I bad the greateat poaftible plesaui-e in coiu- 
plyiDg wiJh that very gnitifying teriiiegtr Your Ohaicnian has told you 
that I am myself a native citiafla of Bombayj and that I liavo ala&heen 
for gome yearg a Yice-Presidcnt of what I auppose is called the Pujejat 
Society in London. 1 feeh therefore, that it might not he altogether 
out of place if I should have an opportunity^ during my visit of pleasure 
here, of saying a fovr words to you. ' "When, however, I came to select 
a subjeotj I did not find it qnite so easy to decide what I ought to do. 
Having been in India for eome little time, I have of course fonned 
BOtoe Opinion as to the requirements of the country, and when I go 
home I may perhaps he able to address au andience who Imow lees on 
the subject than Ido; but hero I tabe it that I cannot instruct you cn 
such a sutpect, who hnow more about it than I do, and I shall certainly 
not attempt to do So. There is, however^ one gulijach oonnocted with 
India on which I have had somfl apocial means of acquiring infonnation, 
and that is the representation in the Britiab Parliri-Tneut of the people 
of India,. (Clteers.) I therefore think tlia-t I shall do well to select 
such a topic at thatj and I tball style the subject of my discourse 
Belegates for India,” I use the word ^'delegate* for a special reason, 
which I shttll pi-esently explain, l^ow I tliink that you are well awaro 
of the fact that in England, net only Parliament, but the ■Government, 
is Swayed by the force of public opinion. The effect of this powei-fuL 
public opinicn ia a biesiing or a oui'se uccoTdtng'as that opinion is well 
or ill'founded ; end it h bi^cause I foresee that gi>a{Iua]ly the [aibiio 
Opinion of .England, as exercised partly throngh the Secretary of State 
and i)artly through the public press, will liavc move and more effect on 
India, that I lay to much stress upon liaving direct representatives to 
state what you really want^ and what ye nr raquirementa axie. You have 
beard, I dare say, the name often given to the Press of England., It is 
called tJie Fourth Estate of the Kealm, the House of Oommonia being 
the Third Estate of the BeH-lm, IJfow the want is very greatly felt in 
England of soma leading and trustworthy journal to expreaa, not the 
opinions of Englishmen, bnt the opinfons of Indians. Whether it ig 
feasible to oi'ganite any such journal, it is impo&aible for me to say. I 
am not connected with the Presa in any way. But there is a way of 
obtainiag a hearing, and that is in the debates in the House cf ComHiong^ 
through means of which public attention ie called to what takes place 
in India aa weJi aa elsewhere. You are well aware how the Britiah 
Empire is governed. Itis by means of representativaa and by means 
of portieg. There are two great parties in the Statej_and 'according as 
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the one or the other is able to command a majority in the Houae of 
Commons or in the country, they rale the State. Now, 1 am prepared 
to assert that so far as India is concerned, there is very little party 
feeling. Both sides are ready and willing to do the best they can. 1 
do claim any monopoly in this respect for the Liberal party, of 
which I am a member. I believe, for example, that if the ]>eople of 
England had known that it was the wish of the people of India that 
Her Majesty the Queen should take the title of Empress of India, there 
would have been no objection raised. But the 0[>position in the 
House of Commons did not think that sxich was the case. They may 
have been right, or they may have been wrong,—you are all of you 
better judges of that than I can possibly be; but what was wanted at 
liome was information on the subject. Again, in regard to the Com¬ 
mittee for which Professor Fawcett Laa just asked, I believe that the 
Conservative Government would have granted that Committee at once. 
Had there been in Parliament members who could have spoken, not for 
themselves, but for the Natives of India, I do not doubt that the 
Government would have at onoe acceded to Professor Fawcett^s motion. 
I mention these recent instances to illustrate my view that India has 
nothing to dread from the fact of the existence of two parties in tlie 
House of Couimons. When Indian topics are before the House the 
great difficulty is iii ascertaining what are the real facts of the case. 
There ara always about a dozen gentlemen in the House who are 
supposed to know all about Indian affaii-s, but when Indian topics are 
discussed, they are very seldom agreed. Then, of course, we have official 
Btatemeuts. There is no doubt the statements are honest, but then they 
have the official colouring, and are naturally regarded with suspicion by 
those of an opposite view. It is quite true that occasionally Brighton or 
Gravesend will send to the House of Commons men like Professor Fawcett 
and Sir diaries Wingfield, who are willing to devote their great abi¬ 
lities to Indian topics; but such an election as that of 1874 shows how 
uncertain is the tenure in Parliament of such men. If Professor 
Fawcett or Sir Charles Wingfield had sat in Parliament for Bombay, 
their seats would have been secure, but as it was, they sufiTered like 
others at the same election and lost their seats. Prafessor Fawcett, I 
am glad to say, got in elsewhere, but Sir Charles Wiugfield did not; and 
I say that this shows how uncertain is the position of such men. Now 
I have told you that there is no jiarty feeling in regard to Indian 
topics. But this cuts both ways. It has its disadvantages. The 
Government of the country being a party Government, it is found in 
practice that any individual or class whose case is not espoused by one 
jiarty or other, finds great difficulty in making any pregress. The 
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qucKtion of the CfiDdition of ngriijoltural libcmrers is b. caao id poinfi* 
The preseDt condition of the agricultural ]ul>oiirer O'f England is a. 
thecr^lt to the oonEtry, and haa Jong been eo* (Cbeei'a.) Then, a^in, 
there axe quostlone affeeting tbs intaresta of women. There are many 
pointa on whitdj individual legislators have tried their best, but^ave 
not been able to do much. The reason of this is, they are unrepresented 
claFfiee, and the members do no-t fbel that the direct interests of their 
constituents are concemedn 1 have myself aoen the House of CoLumons 
repeatedly counted out—we were not able to keep forty members 
together to Tote on the Married Women^s Froparty Bdl; eo little in* 
tercat is shown in the wants of the unrepTeaented classeaH that we 
cannot even keep a House for them. Kow the apparent indifference— 
■ 1 call it ap[>arent—which the Honto of Cortitnoiit mauifeats for Indiaa 
affaii'S results jjartly from the fact that it is not s, question in which 
const!tuenfiies feel themaeLvea intereated j and partly it is an acknow¬ 
ledgment of its own ignoranoft, It is tliei’eforo thut I tun deeiroua of 
seeing in the House of Commons soma persons to repiiesciit Indian 
af^irs. In the remarks I lUalce to-day I sliall confine myaelf to a 
fiimplo proposal to have Indian affaira I'epresented. To attempt to 
obtain for India anything like proportional tepresentatives is entirely 
hopeless. The English people are very desirous to know about India^ 
and they wish to govern it Justly, but thay are not prepared fo reaign, 
that government, by admitting a large number of hTalive repreaentativei. 
If we eeek for precedeute to guide ua aa to how we sho-uld act, we 
might turn first fo our own colonies. But there wo do not find any* 
thing analogous to the condition of Indm. All the important colonies 
are perfectly independent. They have Parhamenta of their own, and 
they appoint their own officers, except the Governor, who is a purely 
honorary of&cerK They make their own laws, they do not interfere 
with the British ParUamenllj and it does not interfere with thorn. Wc 
cannot therefore draw any itiforancsi from their pcraition, "Well, then 
we may look to the practice of other nationf!. "We find that in France 
scats are given in the Assembly to members from their colonies, I do 
not remomber how meny sit for India, but one certainly, if not more ; 
and I am glad to see that the Assembly baa voted ft sum of money for 
famine relief in the Ei-ench posaesaiona. (Cheers.) Whether that 
reaultfj froin the lupresentative of India in the Assembly, I am not pre¬ 
pared to say, but there is tlve fact. In the United States, besides the 
thirty-seven Stftfces which eompago the great Fepublie, there are large 
tracia of country known as terdtoriea, of whiell the population or im¬ 
portance ia not sufficient to justify their admiaeion to the Union. 
Congress makes laws for these territories j hut although they send no 
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tnembers to Congress, they are not unrepresented. They each send one 
representative, who is styled a delegate. He has the nght to speak, but 
not to vote. Tliis precedent spi>ear8 to lue to be a very practical one 
for us to copy. (Hear, hear.) A gentleman who, I believe, has 
spoken to you in this very ball, wixtbe a letter to this Association in 
which he says that the leaders of thought and opinion in India ought 
not to ixjst until they have secured two represeutatives from each Pre¬ 
sidency. That is what Mr. Piitchai'd says. I think that, without loss 
of time, you ought to agitate to pnmiote the admission into Pailiaineut 
of at least six delegates. (Loud cheers.) It may be thought by some 
that not having the vote is a very serious matter. Por my own j»art, I 
should prefer tliat tlie representatives had votes; but I am not speaking 
of what 1 myself wish, but wliat 1 believe can be attained. 1 am 
satisfied that the present condition of public opinion is not favourable 
to such a concession. We should be told that Ministries have fallen 
by very small majorities. A very {jowerful Ministry—that of Mr. 
Gladstone—fell by a minority of three. We shall be told, too, that 
im{>ortant measui’es have become law by even loss mujorities than that, 
notably tbe great Itefonn Bill, which was passed by only one vote. So, 
these objectors will say, such things might bo again; and w'e cannot 
agree that the Imperial laws shall be altered by persons not representing 
British constituencies, and who have no interests in tbe measures before 
the House. 1 say tliat this objeotion would find many supporters, and it is 
for that i-easou, and that only, that I would siiggest representatives who 
should speak and not vote. There are people who say that if you want 
a little you ought to ask for a great deal. That is not my experience 
of parliamentary life. If you really liave an object at heart, put it in 
such a form that it may contain what you absolutely require, nothing 
more so as to give an argument to your enemies, nothing less so as not 
to lose your friends. A time may come when there will be a oonfe> 
deration on equal terms of the whole Empire, a “ Parliament of Man 
but that will not be in our time, and in tlie meantime while the grass 
grows the steed starves. (Hear, hear.) I vrant to see eomething done 
in my own day. (Cheers.) I do not think that to such a suggestion 
there would be any practical objection raised, except that it is new, that 
such a thing has never been beard of before in the British Parliament. 
I know that is a serious objeotion, which it will take some time to fight 
through; but it is not founded on any real justice, and as soon as tbe 
Government and the people arrive at a sense of justice on the matter, 
the thing could be done. Well, now, supposing you had access to Par¬ 
liament, there is a certain number of gentlemen whom I now see 
before me, in Bombay, who are entitled to occupy such a position, and 
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I flic sure tliey would be able tle&rly to set befoie tbe House of 
Commons tbo grloTShcee and r&(i;uiretaaiitfl. of thaa^ couiLtiy; aud 1 
am sure they would be iisiteaed to with raspeet and oourtesy, and an 
atteutiye ear lent to their ai^gamenter X do not buow^ nor will it be 
advia&ble for me now to discnsE^ what would be the best method of 
eleobiog auch delegates. It is quite true^ 1 believe, that the repre¬ 
sentative idea of government is not foreign to the minds of the people 
of India, but tlioy have never had anything analogonsj to a British 
Parliament. They ate now becoroitag familiar with riepi‘e3oiitativ& 
institutiuDs. However, this is a question on which I can only speak 
second-baod; Vmt I think there would he no practic&J difficulty, if Mr. 
Priohard^a proposal were carried out, and if nach Pfe^idency had a 
rapresentutive, Evan now the HativOJi of this countrj aro eligible as 
membar^ of the House of Commons, but they muat be elected by some 
Bidtish eonstituenty. I have heard it seiiouely said that the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh wil[ ha brouglit forvFaid at aonse future oleofriom I have 
hoard it discussed as a reasonable plropoaul; and the mere fa,Gt that it 
has bean ditoufsed ie of itaelf sufficient guarantee O'f the truth of what 
I am saying, Tlien I might cnetition what may seem a fanny thing to 
do, that such a course has tha august eanction of Mr. Tunch^ 
(laughter)—and that is a gi?Gfl-E things as, if tlia proposal were ridionlous, 
ha would make fun of it, but ■when ha speaks seriously in favour of 
anytliing, it ia a good aigu. Some years ago I ventured to suggest, ** in 
mj place^” as it is callad, tb^t we should have repregentativoef In Pir- 
liHineut from India ; and Punch in his “ Easencft of ParliameiLt"—which 
is host stitnjTiary of pttrliainentary news I know, true and lively— 
says, “ This is a pi^emature propot^al, but thoi'A is no doi^bt wo shall see 
it some day.^^ (Cheers.) 1 vras muelr gratified at having that support, 
Now, On the question of votes, I would say that it is not by sis to teg 
nor gisty tlmt you can get what you ws.ut. It hi by |>ereuading the 
House of Commons what your real wauta are. The fact that ei](ty 
votes will not obtaiu it it shown by the position of the Home itiila 
Irish membars, Tlsey ars perfectly helpless in the House. But the 
Scotch members have, as a rule, confined theiuselves to the qiiestiona 
affecting their own country; and the result is that in all mattera 
affecting Scotland they are left to tliemselvea, and have very much their 
own way, I mention til is to show you that it is not necessary to have 
a majority. In fact, various questions occur when a great majority 
againat is the prelude to success. J tnay mention one caaei Almost 
the first time I voted in the House of CommouFi I voted in support of 
fl motion by Profotsor Fawcett, that all civil appoiutmeuta, which had 
hithei'to been in the patronage of members, should ho throwu open to 
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public competition. (Olieers.) It was a full House, and only thirty 
voted for it, and three hundred voted the other way. We were ridiculed, 
laughed at, and told wo hud made fools of ourselves. We were not 
disheartened. We knew that we had had the best in debate; and we 
did not doubt tbut the next time the House was called upon to decide 
the question it would show a different result. It was so; for next 
session the proposal was renewed, and it was carried without a division. 
(Cheers.) I have spoken about Professor Fawcett, I cannot pass on 
without alluding to Mr. Bright—(loud cheers)—one of the best men in 
the House of Commons. I was reading lately some of his old speeches, 
a volume of which I was very glad to see in the libi'aiy downstairs. I 
have lately read these spoeclies. Several of them refer to Indian subjects, 
and I was glad to find that many of the reform.^ ho advocated have been 
carried out. Some little time ago I spoke to Mr. Bright on tho subject 
of India. It was after the election of 1874. I asked him whether he 
could not be induced onco more to dii*oct his attention to Indian 
subjects. His reply was, that his interest was still warm, but that 
increasing years and failing health prevented him from taking up any 
new subjects. I told him I was going to make a tour round the world, 
and he avid, “ You do quite right; if I were thirty years younger, I 
would go with you.’* If Mr. Bright had come, he would have been 
entitled to a good reception from you. (Cheers.) I have alluded to 
him becau&e he is perhaps the only one of his class of British statesmen 
whose sympathies have not been limited by race, colour, or creed, and 
who, although unconnected with India, has always taken the warmest 
interest in its welfare. (Loud cheers.) I read a day or two ago some 
articles in a Native paper. They were in English ; I do not know 
whether they were truuslations; but I am informed they were written 
by a Native gentleman. I read thnio of them, and though I am not 
])repared to say tlmt I agree with every word of them—particularly I 
do not take the same view of the famine policy—^yet with by far the 
greater part of what I read I most heartily concur. I am prepared to 
say that if I had anything to do with the Qovemment of this country, 
1 should be glad to welcome to my councils gentlemen who hold snch 
views and who can express them so well. (Cheers.) lam quite sure 
tliat Government would strengthen its bands by doing so. Of course 
there are persons who, whatever they see in print or hear in public in 
the shajie of criticism from a Native, are ready to call out, “ Sedition,” 
and to demand the su]>pres8ioa of the paper or speaker, I regard this as 
extremely foolish. I never yet heard of any conspiracy being hatched 
by public discussion; and the Government is strong enough here to 
listen to fair criticism. In the House of Commons there are always to 
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be found a. few candid fiiendB <jf tbft Govcrnmeaitj, hb they are ciallad. 
They ai'S, 0.1 a rule, gentlemen who vote with the Ministenj^ and jwbo 
oonaider that their merita have been overlooted when the dtstcihution 
o£ officeb hafl taken pkoen They are in tlie habit of tilling the Govern¬ 
ment whcileaorue but unpafatuble tmtha j and truths^ too, which ai?s 
not made the more palatable by the statement that what they are 
Haying is intended for the Govern toeut'a good. I think, however, that, 
as a Tule^ the Govei'iement taka the advice of their candid frienda j and 
these ftro> perhaps, bettor Mends to the Goveinciient than if they wei'o 
in office. I shall, be very glad if the Natives I hope to- see in Par¬ 
liament will feel disposed to act the candid friend to Government. The 
principal thing is to obtain a bearing. You FecolLect lb a stoi'y cf 
Tiiemistocles^ who wtis «econd in command, wishing to alter the tac¬ 
tics o£ his coramander, vrho threatened bo striko him for interferixig, 
Themistodca said, “ Strike mo, but hoar me.” He was heard, and the 
1 ‘eault wins the victory of Salamis. It is hecauHe I so very mtich lay 
stress npon your obtaiolog a hearing befoi'e the British public and tho 
British Parliament tliat I have spoken an this eabjeck I believe the 
G-avgmmcnt hciv: are willing to listen to your grievances but if they 
will not lidten to you, there is an api>eal to a higher tribunal. It ia the 
British people w'hieh niates the Brithih ParlhLme-ntH It is G 10 etrongast 
political force in the civiliaei world. (Loud cheers.) There can be 
little dhubt that whenever the Opinion of the British public is expressed, 
it echoes wJierevor the English language is spoken—indjeed, over the 
whole world. Now, in conclusion. Jet me sny that I want your efforts 
to bs dii'eoted to something simple and practiooh Bemand a limited 
number of |■'lipl‘lesfentat^Fea or delcgstea, with the power of joining in the 
debates and of presenting petitions, but witli no right to vote. I 
cannot say how many wiU he suflSciont. I would begin by asldng for 
BIX. If you get the thin edge of the wedge io, you may get more. Now 
it BO happens that there are half-a-dozen vaeanciee at this moment so 
that you would not be increasing the number of mcmijein of the House 
of Commons, which is too large and unwieldy already. I think the 
simple fact of there being aijc vaflaaoies Is much in your fovour. The 
only iniporttfjat objection would he the novelty of the proposal* and that 
can be got over. The question has never been brought forward aa a. 
piftca of legislation; no Bill has been introduced on the eubject. You 
have therefore got to familkme the minds of Englishmen to it; and when 
you have done so, the rest will not be a difficult task. It will have to 
be done, in the firat place, by raiging the question in Parliament, and 
perhape there may be a difficulty in getting any one to titte up tho 
subject. If I Were still in Parliament, I would take it up myself, foiling 
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stronger and better bauds. (Enthosiastio cheering.) It will ^ot be 
obtained at the first time of asking, nor at the second, nor probably at 
the third; but if, as President Lincoln said, you go steadily pegging 
away, your efforts in the long run will be crowned with succesa (Loud 
cheers.) 

The Hon. RAO SAHEB W. N. MUNDLIK, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Sir David Wedderbum for the interesting address he bad 
delivered—(cheers)—said that, coming from the authoiity it did, the 
whole subject needed but little in addition for any one to say. He (the 
speaker) had no doubt the whole subject would be well considered by 
^1 present, and would be taken up in the spirit in which it had been 
\irged upon them. Speaking for himself, he would say that Mountstuart 
Elphinstone had placed them on the high road which Sir David Wedder- 
bum wished them to travel, and the British Government did not now 
wish them to recede, nor would it redound to its credit if it did. (Cheers.) 

Mr. NOWROZJEE FIJRDOONJEE seconded the resolution, which 
he had no doubt would be carried with acclamation. ' Loud cheers.) 
Nothing that he could say would add to the justice or propriety of the 
suggestion which bad been made by the gentleman who had addressed 
them ; and he would only commend it to their consideration. It was 
a suggestion that bad been made after careful consideration. Whilst he 
(the 8]leaker) was in England, three years ago, the question was venti¬ 
lated in influential quartera, and although there were objections urged 
against it, still members of Parliament and other friends of India to 
whom he had access wore favourably inclined to its consideration. He 
therefore thought that a favourable and early op(>ortunity should be 
taken to carry out the pi'oposaL It was a proposal in which the beat 
interests of India were concerned ; it was a proposal which, if carried 
out, would remove a great deal of the ignuramce that prevailed in 
England in regard to Indian affairs. If they persevered with any 
important measure of reform, they might depend upon it they would 
succeed. No great reform was granted the first time it was mooted; 
and they must, in justice to their cause, persevere, and not be deterred by 
any want of success at first. Although the number of delegatee asked 
for might not be great, still a small number in Parliament, with the 
opportunity of mixing amongst their brother uiembers and amongst the 
British public, would have as great an in£ueuce as if they were a 
phalanx; and he agreed with the suggestion which had been made, in 
all its details, as it has been so ably and forcibly put before the meeting. 

Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD said that before the resolution was put 
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he ahoulcl Uke to eay a. few woidir He oordinlly agreed with theTOBailiiLtioii 
’which h&d been proposed. The subject which had cs-Ued them togethei- 
’waa one whioh fldwnya ci'eatecl h deal of onthuiiiHJjm and mterosti The 
subject hai been brought tbi'wrajfd a-t different times. Thero was the 
late Mr. Frichaid., w]io had been eiready alluded to, and last year they 
had the ide^sure of listaaing to II r^ Eufstwlck’s soholarly and able 
address. Sir Daffid WeJderburn aeemied to have line died the- subject in 
a ptacticsl manner. He liad alluded bo the Gonstihntitaial objections 
that ’would be itiised to the proposed alteiatiot, and there was also a 
financial aide of the question. Kow the proposal of delegatea to spaalc 
but net to vote put the oenstitotional ditficulty away] and in I’agai'd to 
tbo othei^i he (Mr. Wood) thought that the question of the parliamentaiy 
repreaentatioTi of India was almost suhordiuate to the one of giving tha 
If stives a greater share and participatioiL in the admiuisti'fttioa of the 
afiairs of tl]e oountry. (Heai-j hear.) This with somo was a sure 
questioB, a burning questionK As regarded Die fioanoial queation^ he 
’would suggest to practical men, liko Sir David Wedderbum, OHO way of 
aeouring the interests of tEie constitueudea in the govoL’nnient of India, 
find that was tljat England should batr a oertain portion of the burden 
of tbe ospeuscs of govorning ludiah Every member of Fai'llament^ 
’when called upon to vote supplies, would thou know that he wasreaiKm- 
table for the ecnnomleal administration of Indbji afiaira. 

The resolution ’was earned with applause. 

Sir DATID WEDDERBURN, in returning thauka, said he would 
juaS renuirk tliat tfiere was one tiling in regard to India worth remem- 
beting. Although it might ho called a subject oountiy, it enjoy&d some 
privileges ’which ’were not enjoyed by ail European countries. In India 
the right of free apeaking, free writing, and fi'ee meeting was fully 
coxicededh They had not liad to ask the Chief CoinniiBSioner of Police 
nor tho military commandant of tha district before they hold that 
moetir^, as they would have hsd to do in some European countries; and 
the fact that they could apeak there showed that it would bs tbo fault 
of the people tbemaelvea if they did not get their grievances remedied 
and their roforme carried. 

On the motion of Mr. TELANCr, a vote of thanka to the Chairmau 
brought the preceeding.a to a oloae. 
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A Disocssiov on “ Tho Conditions and Methods of Industrial Progress 
in India” was opened in the Framjee Cowasjee Institute, Bombaj, 
under the auspices of the Bombay Branch of the East India Association. 


Sir MUNGALDAS NATHOOBUOY, Knt., C.R.L, presided, and, 
in opening the proceedings, said: Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure 
in complying with the wishes of the office-bearers of the Bombay 
Branch of the East India Association, that I should preside at this 
meeting, whicli has been convened fur discussing a most important 
subject—viz., ** Tho Conditions and Methods of Industrial Progress in 
India.” Mr. W. M. Wood, who has kindly promised to open the dis¬ 
cussion, is well known to us all. He is a sincere friend and well-wisher 
of our countrymen, in whoso welfare and prosperity he has always taken 
deep interest. Suggestions as to the best methods of promoting indus¬ 
trial art in India are invited, with tlic view of improving the condition 
of the people—an object wo have all at heart, and which is sure to enlist 
tho sympathy of India’s best friends. With these brief remarks, I 
request Mr. Wood to open the discussion. 


Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD then said : Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 
>—I must confess I do not like being thus put up as the chief speaker, which 
makes the occasion much more formal than it is intended to be. I have 
not been able to prepare any finished paper or essay on tlie subject, but 
have only certain rough notes made froiu time to time. The proposal 
to have such a discussion has often bceu talked of by the Committee 
durmg the last few months ; but as no one could find time to write a 
paper and take active steps in the matter, I was asked to open the dis¬ 
cussion. All I propose to do is to give you a few heads of the subject, 
which you may follow out yourselves as occasion arises, now and here¬ 
after. I would also remind you that one reason why we should take up 
subjects like this is in order to disabuse persons of the notion that this 
Association is a band of political agitators. We are not going to 
disavow our political principles, it is true ; but you know that the object 
of this Association is as much industrial and social as political, and it is 
with that view I have consented to introduce the subject this evening. 
Although, however, this is an entirely industrial question, yet we must 
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not, iniiecd cannot^ ignore tlio poHdcal and national conditions of tho 
country. Wc muat tftlica things as we find thew^ Folidcal economists 
arc nerer tired of reminding us that “ indugtry is limited by cApital’'—I'.e.j 
if capital is not increased^ indnBtiy will not cup and, but must struggle 
on in itE old groorea, trith enterprise choched and atinteiL Well, we do 
not afiSina tlint capital does not grow in tliis coniiiiyj but we do say that 
it does not grow in proportion to tho natural' resources of the country, 
Persone who loercly loofc at the aggregate trade rotnrnst and see the 
increase of woalth in the Piesidency cities, deceive themedves as to the 
real state of alfnirs. Wc must consider the contragt between the coast 
towns and the far Mofnasilj and the contrast In some respects between 
ths preasnt and ancient times, h'lost of yon know the couplet by 
Goldandth— 

“ Ill fatva tho lacid^ to bbiUniag ilU a pr«y, 

Whcie W43t1iih AccaEdalAte* and men 

Although that is far from being true ae it standsj yet thora is a certain 
eanee In which It may be accepted. It may be that in some couutrieB 
where wealth becomes concenti'ated and diffienlt of difFusion amongst all 
the people, there is no deToloptnent of industry^ and tills, with the want 
of active competition among tlic capitalists, makes wnges low and 
hidastrj igtagnant, I do imt say that this is true of Indin, but it applies 
to Some extent. You might notice that a oorres-pondent of a Bombay 
papet; while on his way to Delhi from Ko, tty a war, wrote an occouut of 
his Journey.' He was going through Enjpootnna. After deBcrlblng the 
scenery, he speaks of the city of Boojutas, one of the greatest enrioaities 
he encoucitercd roui^r. Ho saye t ^ Tito snassivo stone architecture of 
the town is of an extroordenary and aitihalc-loolting characteTj and 
seems totally distinct from any MaliotneJan or Jliiidu fashion I have 
" seen.” And then ha goes on to say : "The town is large, but seems 
deserted j there arc also old copper tnines to be eeeii, and to my miud 
the cemp is that of some deserted capital. Con anybody en- 
lighten me and others as to its history?" He then goes on : " But of 
" all things, wliat most impressed me in this long ride through such a 
large portion of India were the evident signs of tlia decay of local 
prosperity and the decline of local affluence. It seems as if the very 
life^bEoDd of India had been drained to swell the bloated cities of 
" Bombay, Calcutta, and. other centres of European rule and traffic. 

" Ahmedabad, Pahlimpoor, Sirohee, Bales, Soojufc, Kishengur, Jeyporc, 

" Eawarce—oil, in their iiunoua palaces and mansions, their evidences of 
** departed industries, and the once populous etteets now vacant, tell the 
" same tale. This is what Englishmen seldom see, for they seldom care 
to dive into the depths of native towns, or to travel along litUe-ueed 
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“ routes. Tlxcy only see the flashy * improvements * of sham munici- 
“ palities in their great military stations or sea-ports ; and they flatter 
themselves that India is more prosperous now than formerly.” Well, 
that illustrates one aspect of India’s condition. In provinces where 
local prosperity aud local affluence once prevailed, there are now 
deserted cities. We need not take that description absolutely as stated, 
but it may serve as a set-off against the opinions of casual visitors, and 
those who never travel beyond the Presidency towns. But to come to 
the first fact we have to face—accumulation of capital is checked by 
one-sided relations between the dependent and the ruling country. In 
regard to India, a great portion of its revenue is spent out of the 
country. There have been heated controversies on this subject, but 
there is now no longer any dispute on the fact. The discussions of last 
year on the currency and silver diffloulty had at least the effect of 
bringing out, notably in Mr. Goschen’s Silver Report, this great fact in 
the industrial and commercial position of India. So much of the revenue 
being spent on the other side of the globe, it is worse for India in that 
respect. I will just quote what is said as to the effect of this on 
industry aud trade by the Economist^ which is the ultimate authority on 
these subjects. On October 7 it said ; A country which has a tribute 
“ to pay of 15,000,000/. annually must send abroad 15,000,000/. worth 
“ of commodities more than she receives ; the profits of her various 
industi'ies must be less by that 15,000,000/. Prices must be lessened 
to effect tliis; and supposing, as is the case with Indio, that the 
“ country does not produce the precious metals, prices will thus be 
lessened by a corresponding reduction in the import of those metals.” 

Now I do not mention this to discom^o you; but it is necessary 
that it should not be forgotten by persons who write so glibly about 
developing the resources of the country, and who would have you 
provide steam engines in every province. But we must not be dis¬ 
couraged. There are other countries which ai‘o in a worse condition 
than India. Three or four in Europe might be named. I rood the 
other day about Russia, that there are only 3,000 schools in that country 
of 80,000,000 of people. That can scarcely be said of India. The 
writer then goes on to ask: Is that country rich whose inhabitants are 
“ ignorant and nearer to slavery thai\ to freedom, which is so vast that 
“ the transport of goods is ruinous, and where there is next to no in- 
“ dustry and, so to speak, scarcely any mercantile shipping ? The 
« railways cannot support themselves; their traffic lines are so badly 
“ constructed that they are damaged by heavy rains, and traffic is 
“ stopped.” Two or Uiree other examples might be taken from other 
European countries (besides Russia) to show that they ore in a worse 
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etcit* tbftiQ Indict Then jon have to conetdor wlint are the moral 
resonrccB of tliQ country. Yon have thrifty you hare iudnstiy^ and yon 
hare iubelligenoe j but for the puipoacg d£ out debate ttb must pat it 
more Bpecifically, and sny that in India irhat yon most want ie 'selj- 
Teliance, co-opBratkm, and parafiuei^aiacs. These ai'e needed ahovo all, I 
do not say that yon hare none of these^ but you want luoro of them. 
By eelf-roUftuoe^ I of course moan amongst yourselvos—reUnucoupon one 
another hy co-operation, I include tliat of the GoTernment; and as to 
persevernace, nothing can he done without it. Talcing these moral 
requisites for granted, let us look at the conditions prescribed by the 
great fact that oftpital is scarce and very unequally dktrifciuLedj and 
mteroghhigli. It follows that thoae induatries should he first encouraged 
which require the smallest proportion of capital. Tills directs us to 
agric^llto^e^ as the one unfailing though insufficient lesourco of the 
country. Wo must turn to the simplest and readiest methoda of 
making that mors productiTO and more profitable. It is no use lecturing 
the lyot about manuring his fields. Ho will do that as soon ns he ean— 
when he haa tlie means to do it, and not before. The thing is to t&ach 
him to cultiyata betteir-puying crops than he does at present; or, what 
is more to the point, tench him how to iucrc&ge the yield of those crops 
with which he k at present familiar. The question is, Who is to teach 
him ? Before attempting to auawer that question, I will just giya you 
a recent iusianee as an illuRtrafion, though not nearly ao good as soma 
that may occur to you. You may have recently noticed a simple and 
unpretentious report hy Mr. J. M. Pratt, the Collector of Sural la 
that report he mentions that last year thoi'e were 100 cuttings of rhea 
fibre planted, cuid they came up two feet in two month a, when the hot 
weather checked them. Then, again, a few pounds of jute seed were 
distributed to the owners of khar reclaimed laud. Some was grown 
hy Mr^ AnseU, near Balsar, of a yery good fibre. I just mention 
this to show you that jute will grow in Gnjcrat, Well, i& uow a 
juta mill in Bombay; and ig it net strange tihat when jute will git^Wj ag it 
were^ ueiit door, they haye to get it from Sbolapore, where the famine 
has cut off their supply ? Jute is a pi nut which requires moisture, and I 
cannot make out why they should look to Sholapore for it, as that ia 
one of the driest districts in India. I cannot now go into the whole 
quEstion of fibres^ but I will mention one called ootfUKs, Br. Birdwood 
says that " it ia the commoiLest weed in the Deccan,^’ especially in the 
more southern parts of it. Colonel Meadows Taylor sent some of it to 
the Madras. HxliibitEDn, and obtained a medal for it, twenty years ago- 
It is a good strong fibre, and would grow in Gujerat, Then, why ia it 
not grown there or m the Deccan ? and why is it not cipoi'ted ? Thg^o 
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are questions which we ought to answer. Materials for sacking, cord¬ 
age, and paper, as much is wanted in England as jou could send at a 
price that would suit. What strikes me, connected with Mr. Pratt’s 
report, as somewhat applicable to the principle I was speaking Of just 
now—that is, to get the ryot to improye his present methods—^is the 
selection of cotton seed. The attention of the ryots should be drawn to 
this. No doubt they know about it. You have not to teach them 
anytliing about it. What you want is to got them into the way of 
using it. Wliat happens at present? They mix their last seed with the 
first. The first is old, and does not germinate; mid then they have to 
buy seed from the Banians, which looks well enough, but is old and does 
not germinate. , This is one point relating to hundreds and thousands of 
acres in this Presidency. I was going to refer to domestic industry. 
Well> the selection of seeds could be done by women and children of a 
family, if you once got them into the way of it. The same remarks 
apply to grain seeds as to cotton seeds. Tlie ryots understand this. 
What they want is some sort of impulsion. I may say in regard to the 
selection of seeils, that some of the greatest saccesseB in English agri¬ 
culture have been from that process. In regard to cotton seed, it may 
be remembered that the superior Hingnnghat seed was transferred to 
Khandeisli by Mr. Lionel Ashburner, but it deteriorated by being 
allowed to got mixed with the seed of the district. Well, all ex¬ 
pedients of this kind point to methods of developing the resources of the 
country with no very great amount of capital. I would suggest that 
small prizes should be offered for the best cotton crop and the best grain 
crop. The ryot is generally intelligent enough in matters relating to 
his own interest. Another thing—aloe might bo planted instead of 
the prickly pear. We have, however, discovered lately that the prickly 
pear is not so bad as we thought; but there can be no doubt that 
wherever the prickly pear will grow, the aloe will grow, and it is worth 
from 3(1/. to fjO/. a ton. Well, speaking of fibre, there is the wild 
plantain, which is the same as the Manilla hemp. It grows plentifully 
on the Ghats, and it would pay to have it systematically collected. The 
late Mr. Rustomjee Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy spent a deal of money and 
devoted a great deal of time in collecting and preparing the necessary 
appliances for this industry. He sent to the Philippine Islands to get 
a model of tlie machine the fibre is prepared with. It was a rude imple¬ 
ment, certainly, but you must begin with the simplest 1 dare say 
gentlemen present know what Mr. Rastomjee did, and one cannot help 
admiring him for it. It was in the latter days of his life, when he had 
no object in doing it but the good of his country. It is an instance of 
self-reliance and perseverance. What is wanted is co-operation to cany 
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out such efforts as lie madje. (He&rj bcEir>) This applies to the ifbole 
of this Butiject Where is your AgncultuTal Society and Horticultural 
Society^ to Trork out the more sdvanood q;ueBt[a'iis of productive agricul¬ 
ture ? We had one in BoB)l>ay oueo—'Us our esteemed Chairman^ Sir 
Mungaldas, can tell you, as he Tras one of its supporterg—but it col-^ 
lapsed. Peihape it attempted too much ; it if as too big, too atuhitions^ 
and it broke doiru under the TFeight of iig Mugennij or something of that 
kind. There are anch institutions in Bengnl and Madras, vrbose reports 
appear in daily papera therOj and they are fall of saggestions in regard 
to improved eeedfl and different planta. It is in thia way that the agri- 
cnltnral rasourcea of many countries have been developedj and wa do not 
see why gomething of the bind should not be in Bombay. I hnOTV there 
are more pltmtea's in the other Presidencies than there are in this one, 
but there is eufficieut agricultoral interest bare to support something of 
tbc kind. But in this direction we ought to look to the Pevenue 
Hepartment of Govermnent for Co-Operation. Wben the idea was 
fitsrted to have an AgrEcuitund Department, I opposed it, because I 
tbouglit our Revenue Department should he the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment, We do not make any reproach against the present Revenuo 
officers, because many tsf them have given great nttention to the matter, 
and I ana sure that irlth their co-operation great improveaient in 
ordinary cultivation wonld be the result. I think all Revenue officers 
should be expected in nnderatand agricultare. They ought to be eu- 
couniged—indeed, induced—to spend a portion of their furlough in viBit- 
ing other countries to gather information on these subjects. The great 
thing to avoid is attcuiptEng too much at Hret. I ghoold mention that 
the first Secrotjuy of Hie Agi'ie(cltural Department, Mr, Allan Hume, 
took a great deal of paius in binnging out all the inforumtion on silk 
and similar products, and it is reou-rded /or any of you who like to look 
the records up; another Under-Sccrefcary, Mr. Cotton, went into the 
q_uestion of tobacco. So there ia material enough for those who like 
to go into these questions. We have, too, had some experimental farms. 
They wero not snccensfuh They were too elaborate for the lyot, and 
not technical enough for scientific purposes; but Mr. Itobertaou^s, at 
Sydipet, near Madroa, seems to have done much good^ The direct 
teacher of the ryot is the tuerohant and a good markeh Let there be a 
demand, and tl>e ryot will soon learn. In regard to markets, a French 
wiitor^ M. Lftvorquo, traceB the condition of the markets of England and 
Ei'ance in a way that is very Buggestive ob regards India. Of courae, he 
uses the word " mal■]^et" in a wide eenae. The growth of other iuduatriee 
by the side of agriculture, he thinks, should be stimulated. 

Next to the want of capital in India, is the want of water. The 
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sabject of irrigation is one of great difficulty, simple as it looks at tii’st 
sight. I must, for want of time, pass it oyer lightly. 1 will just say 
that it is not only huge canals we want, but Tillage tanks, dams across 
streams, and wells. In regard to relief works in connection will) irriga¬ 
tion, I will just read you an extract from one of the famine cor¬ 
respondents in the Madras Presidency. The writer says: “ With re- 
“ gard to relief works, the popular opinion in this district is that money 
“ might be spent to greater advantage in the repairing of breached 
tanks than in the way it is at present. Numbers of such tanks were 
“ breached in, and Government gave some to private individuals to re- 
repair and use the water at reduced rental themselves. The best they 
“ reserved to themselves, with the view of repairing when possible. 
** Financial reasons have apparently so far prevented the progress of the 
<< work, and the tanks remain unrepaired. Large numbers of such un- 
breached tanks exist in each tnlook, and relief to Uie advantage of both 
** people and Government might be afiforded by the repairing of them. 

The present tanks are capable of being almost indefinitely improved, 
“ and this subject of tanks the Bellary district public would recommend 
** to have the first place in the estimation of Government. Spring 
“ channels from rivers aud even tank beds, as well as other places, could 
also be undertaken, and present ones improved. This would give im- 
mediate relief to some districts by raising a crop, the value of which 
“ oven now would be inestimable.’* In the Pioneer of the 12th inst., 
there is an article in which it is shown how much difficulty there is in 
regard to making irrigation pay. It seems to me that the difficulty 
would be vastly iuci'eased by such an attempt as the writer suggests, to 
show only a minimum profit on each work. Our engineers will construct 
ambitious schemes, and the consequence is, many are not likely to pay, 
but others will return even all the large sums invested in them. Irriga¬ 
tion should be treated as a whole. The rettirns from it should all go 
into one fund, with certain exceptions in regard to particular localities. 
It was mentioned recently that one portion of the Jumna Canal paid 
from 30 to 40 per cent. It would not do to abandon profit for the 
soke of a theory, because the profit is the result of what the people 
have gained by water, and, as I have said, tlte rule should be to have a 
general fund to receive all profits from irrigation. 

Not only should we get the ryot to grow more remunerative crops, 
but crops which cost little for transit. That is a principle of very great 
importance, because coromnnicatiou here is expensive; and if, instead of 
heavy and bulky crops, you could have light and more valuable products, 
the cost of carriage would be less, and an advantage to all concerned. 
One thing we require—a more assiduous study of vegetable chemistry. 
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and oni medical grivdnates and natoiral pluloeophcra ^rould do well to 
turn ttieir attention to it. Dr. BirdwoDd speake very eamestlj on this 
in IlU preface to hie Linnean paper on Frankincense.” 1 have ashed 
how it was tbat this was not done. The answer of Dtj- doctor friends i.s, 
“ It is a dirty business ; it inTohes much perponal ttoqhle ; it stains 
n the Jjands of flie opemtore, and they in halo pungent, unpleasant 
fmncs.," Bnt W6 must not admit of theso ns hindrances. In ICnglund 
there nsed to be a certain class of people who sung—“ 

We &re the bfija who aoorn to soil 

Our lily hands with dirty kdlj’ 


but surely that cannot be eaid of'your medical students in this country. 
In the wa^y I have mentioncdj 1 am gure ihev could do much for the 
couutiry. They need to loolt into tlie matter ; they latith need to ba?o 
mofe self-reliaEice and perseverance. 

Before leaving the subject of agricnlturSj lei us skip from the ryot 
to the rajah. It must appear to you how mu eh easier it is for the 
Native princes and Itu'ge pjpmindare and Jaghedai's not hanjpered with 
budgets to do a great deal moro thau they do. We Imow they are 
exposed to plunder^ hut we might expect them, to do tncioh more than 
they do. You notice that tJie Maharajah of Cashmere has engaged a 
Frenchman to intwuluce Uro gnLpe'vino, and hae imported two and a-hftlf 
lakha of vines. There is an instance of the thorough way in which a 
Native chief cun set about tliesc tilings. Tliere are many Native chiefs 
in KattynwaTj for instance, who, if thay wished, tould increase and im¬ 
prove Cultivation amazingly. "Wo must not forget the interesting 
subject of sericulture—tbe cultivation of silk; but I must not dwell 
upon it. It ia very iuiportnnt, ns being couriected with domeetm 
indaalry. Much of the work might he done by the women and children 
of a family ht tliis pursuit. Thera le not much outlay required, if only 
the indiiatry wea'C once 6Ct going. There has in tlia been good ervidenoe 
of CO-operation ou the part of Govemmenl Major Coussmnkor hag 
been trying to domesticate or tame ihe tusser, or wild motlj. There is 
no doubt that a most considerable industry might be promotcil in this 
respect. And, as you know, Mr. Paul Mowis has made a remnikable 
success in the iiitroductiou of a hybrid moth, between tlie tusser and the 
Japanese moth. He lias now quite passed the pliase of experiment; 
it is now certain that hybrids reproduce; and he has been asked to 
eatabliflh four farms at Eutnnghcrry, at Hhandeis-k, at Panchgiiuuy, and 
in Gujerat. The most important part of the diecoverj of Mr. Mowis 
JB, that the hybrids do not require, as the ondinaiy zilkwcrm does, the 
mulberry-tree for their food. Both kinds of moth feed on trees that 
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abound, or will grow, all orer the Presidency, such as varieties of the 
banyan tree. And speaking of these subjects, we should never forget 
the gentleman whose name this institution bears. (Cheers.) Many of 
you know what immense pains he took in agricultural experiments. 
Perhaps you may say they did not pay,—that he lost money. Perhaps 
it was so j but at least he showed others how to avoid mistakes, tlis 
name ought ever to be had in honour amongst us. (Cheers.) 

Next we come to the artisan. The first point of importance is the 
substitution of new mechanical tools, and the better use of present ones. 
We should have the lathe, &c., to help this. The subject natnrally 
takes ns to Industrial Schools. Yon may have seen tltai Mr. Hart 
Davies, a young civilian at Hyderabad, Sind, has established an InduB> 
trial School there. The cost of founding it was Rs.4,000, and Govern¬ 
ment was to provide other R8.4,(J00. His description of the interest 
taken in the subject is very gratifying. He says; “Sind is the only 
“ country in India where no steps have been taken to improve the low 
“ standard of industrial work; and similar tools are used as were used 
“ two thousand years ago.” But I believe that there are many other 
provinces of India in the same backward condition. Mr. Davies pro¬ 
poses to set up two shops for carpentering, pottery, d'c., and to establish 
a blacksmith’s shop and an engine-fitting shop, where a knowledge 
of machinery could be got. Boys might be sent to tltat school, and 
prizes of tools, &c., given to them when they left it. There is no such 
school in Bombay, but 1 do not sec why there should not be. We have 
the Sassoon Reformatory, which is doubtless useful in the administra¬ 
tion of justice, and the reformation of juvenile scamps, but we do not 
know what use has been made of it in regard to industrial training; but 
it might be made useful in that way, as might also the Government 
workhouses. There is an Industrial School at Dharwar, opened three 
years ago. Yon should have inquiries made about that. There is a 
large Public Workshop at Dehree, in which Lord Northbrook took a 
great interest, and many Eiirasinn boys are being taught the iron-trade 
there. When the Prince of Wales was here, there was a proposal by 
the Sirdars of the Deccan to establish one in honour of his visit, and 
the Prince of Woles, through Sir Bartle Frere, said he would be ex¬ 
tremely glad for that to be done. I have not heard anything of it 
since, but the project should not be lost sight of; and if there was a 
more general zeal in the matter, much could be done to raise the low 
standard of ordinary industrial work. But do not attempt too much. 
There was an Industrial School at Rutnagherry, but I believe it failed, 
because they attempted too much ; and that, I will repeat, is what we 
must most guard against. This want of industrial finish meets you at 
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every " 1 ^ 111 + I tavft aome not^s from a Bombay paper <ni the exliibition 
of joTTalieiry at Dfllbt The writer aajs that the ekiElei JapicEaJ'y, as the 
term is nniJerstood in Europe, doea not exigL in India. The diaiuomia 
are badJy enh It ia a scmrce of constant complamt that there ia a want 
of careful finish about ^Tative workcaansljip. The work is done duniaily. 
That 16 a thing to which attention should be directed, and that would 
be one of the uses of Industrial Schools. I was glad to notice that Sir 
Philip Wodeliouae, at the School of Art, the other day, ooimsElled them 
to restore their department for mctnl-woik. Some very good metal¬ 
work nsed to bo done In the school under Mi'. Higgins’s directiou. TJiftt 
should be followed up. Speaking of jewel]eiy, there arc the Cambay 
etoues. The aupply of material for nil practical pnrposes is niilimited j 
hut have any of you over tried to get any ^j^uantity, eo as to ex^port 
them? Why should there nob be a largo export ti-adc in thcee stoneo ? 
There is no attempt made to induce Enropean merchants to buy them^ 
Ga&te custoin,8 or traditions, I bellerc^ ai'e in the way ; and easte is in 
iLself a sort of settled trade’a tmion. ■ Tliere is the same difficulty in 
regard to the Kukh embosecd silver-work. Wa never hear that It ig 
not well done, but, for the rauson just named, it is difEcult to get any 
quantity. The other day Lord Northbrook, apeakiug at Eyde^ com¬ 
manded, without stint, the taetg of the people of India in artieUe work ; 
but there remaiu many defects in execution. We want to see if we 
cannot excite a great deuiandj and meet the wen to of o tiler nations. 

1 buve defsrj'ed until now Epealdng of aLeam, And why ? It is 
the great agent of manufacturiug power in these days ; therefore^ why 
should we defer speaking of it until now ? BetaiMe, although India 
would be ghwJ to utilize steam as much as posgiblo, yet it lacks fuel and 
irou, Ou the coast, where you have European coal and ii'on, it ig welij 
but, after ail, steuui math In es ai'c exotic, and therefore you should use as 
much as poseihle other motive-powerg.. More than one-ludf tEie cotton- 
export is stiU cleaned by the old Churka gin. Why is not t]ie Maourthy 
gin more generally used? Because you oaiuiot work with steam pto- 
fiLubly, except on th&coast and neai^the great lines of niitway, Tl^ere 
are a few exc&pti™al places up-country where steam cotton mills auecaed, 
as at Cawapore and two or three other places in Oude, Thoss mills 
maiiily'^ use wood-fuel, but there firewood happens to be cheap and 
available i but no depamience can be placed upon the supply of wood-fuel 
for any length of time. Another notable exception le hi(5 Highness tlie 
Holkei'''s mill at ludore, I have seen it, and tJie mitrvel is how it got 
there. Wc muat not iriqiair& too dcsely how much it costv Some people 
speak of the Maharajah as rather closa-fietcd in money mat tars j but 
there woa aif-rcliauce in this case, and theu-c wiis also co-operation, for 
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his Highness secured the co-operation of an efficient engineer. Such 
men as he are worth their weight in gold to India. Mr. Broom built 
and dtted that mill from the rery fonndation-stone, end though its first 
cost was necessarily high, the mill in its working is a rery great snccesa. 

But we cannot depend upon these isolated experiments up-country. 
You must look more to those manufactures which require the smallest 
proportion of steam-power. The Sassoon Silk Mill is a success, and in 
that case the cost of the motiro-powers must be much smaller than that 
of any cotton mill. Tlie Alliance Mills, too, are trying the manufacture 
of silk and other fabrics. There are many minor manufactures which 
might he taken up. For instance, why do you not weave stockings? 
Nearly all well-to-do Natives in cities wear cotton stockings, and they 
are very dear to boy in the Baaoar. Stockings could readily be woven 
from the yam that is spun here. Why does not some one start a stocking 
factory ? Why should you export or waste your spare cotton seed ? It 
is heavy and bulky, and the oil could be used for many purposes in this 
country. Then, again, look by what an antediluvian process you crush 
all oil seeds here. It has been shown that it actually pays to send seeds 
to England to be crushed, and bring the oil back from Europe. Why 
not crush the seeds here ? It could be done at small expense, and with 
little motivo-power. In regard, too, to paper, a large part might be mode 
in this country. There is material in abundance; why is it not done ? 
Very little steam-power and fuel are required, but a large quantity of 
water of good quality is needed. That is a difficulty, I know; but 
water-supply is to be had. But again I say, do not attempt too muoh. 
There was one very good project to establish a paper mill on the Tul 
Ghats, but it was withdrawn,—1 cannot quite say why. Perhaps it was 
too large, but I think it was because the authorities exacted too high 
terms for the site and tlie use of the water. I should he the last person 
to suggest that the rights of the villagers should be interfered with, 
but many productive projects could be carried out with a little co¬ 
operation on the part of the authorities. There are two or three paper 
mills in Bombay, and they pay. Why are there not more ? Better 
paper, too, could be made than is made. I am afraid that in this matter 
there is a deficiency in those very qualities I have spoken of—self- 
reliance, perseverance, and co-operation. Sugar, too, can be produced 
abundantly in Gnjerat, and might be refined to a great extent. The 
process, up to a certain point, is cheap and simple, and the steam-power 
required is very small indeed. 

Connected with this part of the subject, let me YH)int out that it is 
obviously desirable you should make in and for this country those articles 
which are most bulky, and which cost most in freight, such os earthen- 
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TTor^j potttrj, and glassware. The njaterittlg are withb eaey reswli of 
Bombay. In all matt ere of ttia kind, titouf h little aioom is reijuiredt 
fuel IS neecssarj; and ift Bomtiay you can haTe that eheap enoagli for 
those parpoaee. Burn a,nd Oo,, *1^*^ great coutractoirs of Calcutta, have 
peraev-ered for years with, a large mamifaotory of fiarcbeiiware at Ranee- 
gunge, OJid have made drain-pipes there. It is a striking illustration, of 
the cost of commuoioatiou by railway, that Burn and Co. hi7e not been 
able to sell any f|uiiatity of their hejiTy earthen wave iu Calcutta, though 
it is only l^i) miles fhun Itanoegunge; drain-pipea enu he brought out 
sA cheaply fro^m hingland. Thus, wherever it is practicable, yon want 
ohesper communication by canals iastaai of by railways. There have 
been cirperlmeitCs in Bombay in making earthenware and pottery. Mr. 
Terry, of the School of Art, can show some admirable Bpecimefis of 
glased pottery made from materials found ia the neighbourhood 3 but we 
do not know about the co^t, asid, until we know that, we cannot say 
whether the industry is succcssfah I know that there is abnndnnt 
material for earthenware and porueloiii within easy reach of the Mnlahaar 
Coaat, if not ueaT here* 

Kot only should we fry to do with as little steam as possible, but wc 
should look out for soma other motive force, and other fuel than wood 
and coal. For many years past there hoe been a talk of utiliEiog petro¬ 
leum (or steam-engine furnaces. Thei'o are dsfidcialtiiiss in the way, but 
they can be got ever; arid there is plenty of peLrolcimi in Burmab and 
the Fupjab, It would, bo one-teuth tlic bulk of coal; and thus, where 
atcam-engines caunot work because of the cost of fuel, this mo-]f& porta bio 
article CO aid he used. In regard to Lupidary^s and smaller mctal-w ovk, it 
may ba as welt to mention that a French [uan has invented a, blowpipe 
hy which petroleum is used ao os to fuse copper and other cdetals. Here 
there iaone of those portable appliances which should he.iuaieted upon 
for use in India, Now, it is an old joke that coal is only petrified aun- 
baams; and many an ingenioua man has tried to make up for want of 
coal by utilising the sjm^s rays. If you could only bottle up the sun’s 
rays in India during tlie monsoon, we could defy the world. One of tlie 
first of the notes I made on tliis purpose related to tlic discovery by a 
Frenchman-^ schoo-ltnostcr. He has becu experimeutiiag for ten years, 
and he has succeeded in diseoveriog an important invention, which he 
thiaks may be of immense servioe ia Algiers and India, where fuel is dear 
and sunlight abundant Fortuaately for us, Mr. Adams, an oCQcer of the 
High Court, telle us all about this in one of the Bombay papers of this 
mcmiag. Mr. Adame has himself mado mucli progress with his own 
invention for this purpose, but the last stage rovcale a difiicalty with tbe 
Patent O^cc in Calcutta. Wbeu a man has been able to adapt tha 
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sun's rays to an industrial purpose, it will show a striking instance of the 
want of co-opei‘ation on the part of the autliorities if their rigid rules 
frustrate him. I have much more matter suitable for the introduction of 
such a debate as this, but I feel I am trespassing on your time. We 
must not, however, forget the oldest power in the world, unless it be the 
wind; I mean water-power. There are mauy places in India where it 
could be used with advantage, but it may be somewhat inconsistent. 
This imeertainty, after all, is only a matter of calculation ; but there is 
one thing we cannot calculate, and that is the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment authorities. The authorities deserve every commendation for 
regarding the rights of the ryots; but they should be reasonable in this, 
and ask if certain things will be to the welfare of the whole country. 
There is a large cotton-mill project, the site of which is on the Tapti, tlie 
machinery of which is to be driven by water-- 2 >ower. It has been worked 
out by very energetic men, who have been two or tluee years in making 
their preparations. You have so far self-reliance and perseverance, but 
now they have arrived at the point where co-operation is wanted. The 
project seems very sound and* promising in every respect; but in these 
cases Government ought to wait ton or twenty years before they ask for 
any considerable return as royalty. When I was speaking about the 
scai'City of capital, I did not complete my illustration. The situation is 
this: you have scarcely any class who can afford to wait two or three 
years before any large project begins to pay, and that is an additional 
reason why you should not attempt too much. 

Mineralogy is a subject of great moment, though I know there are 
difficulties in the way. We ought to develop the mineral resources of 
India, which are snfficiently real to tempt capitalists. I must ask you to 
excuse me for having run on so lung. Sume one else will now follow up 
the subject. The watchwords in this matter are Self-reliance, Perse¬ 
verance, and Co-operation. One of the most noted writers of our day has 
aaid, Trust thyself; all nature vibrates to that iron siring." Though 
your faculty of solf-reliauco may manifest itself in a different way from 
us, you have the quality if you will only cherish it. 1 might have given 
you many examples of men in England who hare from very small means 
enriched themselves, and formed great pillars of the State there. One 
instance, just mentioned in the paper, is that of Sir Titus Salt, who has 
just died ; and many like him might be mentioned as wortliy exemplars, 
f Applause.) 

Mr. K. T. TELANG said it was impossible, considering the late 
hour, to do anything like justice to this important subject; and he 
pro|>oscd that the discussion be adjourned. 
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Mr. NAU'AEHAl RD'eTAMJEE EANINA Mcondwd tlxe motion^ 
and it waa C 4 irried. 

On ibfl motioa of Mr, TBLANG, el vote of thanks to the Ohairman 
for presiding:, and to Mr. W. Martm Wood for hie addreeSj was put to 
the meeting, and carried unanimonalj. 

At the adjonroed meetiag, T>rH Thomas Elaaey wels called to the chair. 

Dr. ELANEY said : I have been called upon rattier suddenly and 
unexpectedly to te-open the debata on The Ooniitions and Methods of 
Induatrial Frogreag jn India," Thia is truly a very wide aabject, so 
wide, indeed, aa to be eo-eqnal with the social condition of India itself. 
The LTidustrial progress of a country dUcloaee its intelligence, its enei'gjj 
itR strength, ita pow&t, and its wealth* The industrial classes form the 
baekbono of every cornmnnity. In eonsidering, thetij the indnatrial pro¬ 
gress of this country,, we are debating one of tbe moat important qnes- 
tiona of national life* Industrial progress may be gauged by the 
number of people in a community who are engaged in industry, by 
the time apeut in and the wages it yields. And we may compare 
these conditiona or facta concerning one country with similar coadlticms 
and facte in other eonntriee. Viewed in this way, it must he confessed that 
the induatTial progreBs of India ra not what it might and what it ehcmld 
be. It is made a boaet too fref^uejiily that India is the brightest Jewel in 
the BritiBh Grown; that it possesEcs a wery large revanue. But it nmat 
be remembered that the wealtli of India is great only in proportion to 
the great cittent of territory* IndETiduiiJ weoltli. ig by no means great. 
The country Iftcha men who hare gained their wealth by iuduBtrial 
progress. Even the men who have made thomselves wealthy by trade 
and barter are few enough in these duyg, and the wealth that ig gene¬ 
rally made in trade, if it is made in an import trade, is made at the 
eipenge of the people who support tlie trade. In the matter of indi¬ 
vidual wealth India must be i^egarded ae a poor country. Her internal 
iudustiy is mainly confined to agriculture* As to the time epent in 
mdnstrial occupations in India, it may be obserred that in very few 
occupationg do the people work up to the full meaBure of their strength, 
and perhaps ihis feature in the national life in India has had Bomething 
to do with retwding iudi.istrial progresB. According to the time and 
strength spent in indnstryj Eind according to the nature of the mdustry 
itself, BO is the Wage of the labourer, and we find the labouring wage in 
India to b& lower tlian it is in moat other countries* As regardg agri- 
tultnril progress m Indian the tea and coffee plantations should be borne 
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in mind, as proving to some extent the advantages of industrial progress. 
Capital and labour have been expended in these industries, and if large 
fortunes have not yet been gathered in by the holders, they soon will be. 
Let anybody look at the quotations in the share lists of the tea oom- 
ponies, and it will be found that great progress has been made and great 
results achieved. An importing has become an exporting country in 
regard to tea, and this is what all true industrial life should aim at. 
But apart from industrial progress in agriculture, what is the con¬ 
dition of the other industries in India ? Not many of these in¬ 
dustries can be called progressiva Not a few of the older in¬ 
dustries are retrogressive, and some have been extinguished by outside 
competition. This fact alone should be sufficient to awaken the 
people to the true sense of their industrial condition. It should 
be observed that although industries may and do fail in the hands of 
some persons, the industries themselves, as a national matter, are not 
allowed to die out amongst an enterprising and industrial people: the 
failure of one man very often lends spirit to another, and the experience 
which was gained by one man’s failure is made use of for securing 
success to another. In this we see manifested the true spirit of enter¬ 
prise, and it is pre-eminently the spirit which India requires. I hope to 
be pardoned for dwelling upon this national defect, for I see in it the 
great bar to industrial progress. That progress is not so much retarded 
for the want of capital, as it is for the want of faith, the want of 
inquiry, the want of perseverance and of will. For all purposes of in¬ 
dustrial progress there is no real want of capital in India. The failure 
to establish profitable industries in the way they should be established in 
this country arises chiefiy from two causes—an unhealthy scepticism and 
a want of careful personal inquiry. I say nothing of the want of national 
pride which is the characteristic of the man who will venture nothing for 
the good of his countrymen. Is it nothing to have been associated with 
the first rising of an industry which contributes to the permanent wealth 
of a country ? In such a case the profits go hand in hand with the national 
spirit I take it to be a great privilege to be regarded as the friend of 
generous enterprise in establishing new industries, and I believe and hope 
that this is the spirit in which we are all met here this evening. Money¬ 
making is not our first consideration, though it undoubtedly does form 
part of the subject that is now before us. Our groat wish is, that the 
whole of the industrial classes of India—and these include many 
millions—shall be elevated out of their present poverty and made better, 
wiser, more industrious and thrifty ; and all this they will become if the 
conditions and methods of industrial progress in India are advanced 
either by reforming old industries or establishing new ones. My friend 
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Mr. Wood Ktts touched upon u great variety of indnatries which should 
he token up ftu(J encouraged! in Weatfim India, and has roferred to the 
prinoiplfts on which, they should be e6tahH6hed+ I may he allowed 
to state, aa far as a great iiart of Westsm India is concerned, that 
not Only is there much room for new industries, hnt a rich field 
around na for the profitable invostinent of capital. Nature in out 
imvoediate vicinity is much more boiuiteoua than many are aware. 
The country is rich in reaourcoe \ and it ia not a little marveJbns that 
mea ahonld he nLaking discoveries in the earthy seas^ and rivers around 
us, 83 if we hod hut jnat landed on on unlcnown and unexplored conti¬ 
nent, Yet so it is 3 and jf any one will think of any new and suitable 
industry which might be profitably established, he will find the means of 
esurrjiug it on in rich abundance almost at bis door. There is capital^ 
thare is lahoiu, and there is material \ there is also room for the indus¬ 
tries which these conld ostohlish: a will to in{jnirej a will to invest 
money, and a will to defer failure are alone Teq;uired to hless the ccuntry 
with wealth and contentment. If the labouring classes are deficient in 
intelligence and resourea, let it ho ours to eniUghten and to extend to 
them the help they req^aire* This is our reaponsibility and our duty. 
It is the duty of this Association to advance the material progress of the 
country, and 1 know of no better way of doing this than by laising the 
itiduatrial claEses to a higher level in the ways which suggest themselves 
by the sobjocE your Committee has set before ua* If wa ara faithful in 
this, your Associatton will secure for itself a higher respect and more 
honour than it oould gain in any other way* This is not a work of 
Got eminent; it is a social work In a high sense, and it is a homo work, 
Onr money and brains ai-s our own. Government will help us when they 
can do 60. On the day when the proclamation was made that Hot 
Gracious Majesty the Queen had assumed the title of Empress of India, 
thfl Honourable Mr^EogerB asked na to give Government credit for good 
intentiona. The lequoet was both reasonable and fair, and shall we not 
reply, We do trust Government" ? I make bold to say that if the material 
pnogreas of India becomes sensibly increased, whether by the intelligence 
' and aesd of this Association or in any other way, nobody will be more 
pleased at the improvement than the members of the various Govern¬ 
ments in India. Thia being so, what more need ha said to encourage us 
to take the earliast opportunity to give a practical turn to this debate? 
Let na establish priaes for new local industries and for improvemonte in 
old ones; but these prizes must he fluffioiantty attractive to encouraga 
sonnd pracrical men to compete for them. Anything that will economise 
labour and fuel must take a front rank in iudnstriol progreae, I do not 
hciitate to &ay that if these aida to power hod been better attended to 
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than they have been, many new industries would have been established 
before now. 1 hold in my hand two serial advertising papers which I 
received by last mail; they are “ The Monthly Export Prices Current 
and Trade Report ” and The Chemist and Druggist,” both wonderful 
typographical productions. They amaze us by the number of the adver¬ 
tisements, including almost everything used in civilized life. But, mark 
well, they are export reports, and in these may be found a variety of 
goods which India can produce quite as well and more cheaply. Here 
you have the Patent Terebeno Soap, and a dozen of triple extracts of 
delightful perfumes ; you have harness of all kinds, and harness com¬ 
positions, and varnishes ; glassware in every vai’icty, skins of many 
kinds, bone spoons and puflF boxes, sponges, paper of every kind, 
medicinal waters, toothpicks, hair dyes, silicate paints, wall papers, 
vegetable parchments, castor oil, isinglass, paint-brushes, preparsr- 
tions of borax, patent candles, playing cards, Judson’s powder, 
dyes, water filters, stoneware and terra-cotta, inks, mineral and 
vegetable acids, and eau de Cologne. I have taken all these down at 
random from one of these advertising mediums. You all know that 
these goods are largely imported into this country, and the question 
arises. Why should any of them be imported ? I see in this short list* 
out of dozens of other imported articles that might be named, many 
that are capable of being profitably manufactured in this country; and 
why should they not be manufactured here ? I was recently appealed 
to by a practical man to help him to start an extensive mecbanical school 
in Bombay where Native lads could be taught practical mechanics. The 
idea was a good one, but the terms were not such os I could conscien¬ 
tiously recommend to my Native friends. This is, however, one way of 
establishing industries in India, and it is well worth consideration. For 
my own part, I much prefer individual to joint-stock enterprise wherever 
it is possible for one or two men to start an industry for themselves: the 
difference is this, that whereas joint-stockery may fail for want of duo 
care and attention and other causes, individual operation is sure to be 
well looked after. But, on the other hand, joint-stockery can secure 
the services of skilled labour better than individuals, because the former 
can better afford to pay for them, while it can algo afford to wait longer 
for the profits of the industry. But whether industries are established 
in India on a large scale by joint-stock enterprise, or on a small scale 
by private individuals, it is the duty of this Association to extend what 
help it can to every promising industry. Let us take courage 
ourselves and seize the earliest opportunity of giving the evidence of 
our sincerity by not only wishing well to tlie industrial classes, but by 
striving to promote their welfare by every means in our power. 
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Mr* ARDASEEB FUAMJEE MOOS said that lie wished to draw 
the attention of hie hcavera to one brancli of itidnettj' of which he had 
the honour to bo one of the promoters. He tooh that opportunity to 
inform the meeting that a sugar manufactory was on O'! about the lOfch 
of May last about to he established, hnt for want of necceaary capital, 
whlflli was estimated at two lakhs, the project fdl tlirough. There waa 
not a single Xatire found to help them on, through sheer apathy] but 
snbsequeotly the project heing known to the Laroda State^ it was taken 
up bj Mr. Md-rill, the British Agent there, and Sir T. Madava Eow, 
who set the establiBhinent going. The rich allnrial soil yielded a 
plentiful crop of Engar-cane, which was experincented upon in various 
ways by two experts from the Panjab who were specially employed 
by the State. They were able to produce molasses 50 per cent, mote 
than by the ordiiaary process, by an admixture of the jnice of a plant 
tuunod the botanical name of which he oonld not recollect, and 

also a little carbonate of soda to throw down the impurities* The 
ordinary process of extracting the juice from sugar-cane and then boiling 
it for a length of time caused waate, and therefore a proportionate loss 
of sugar. The soil about GandevI, a yillago near Bulsar, was as nch as 
the soil at Baroda, and the sugar-cane produced there was as luscious and 
juicy as that grown in any part of Guaerat Ha (the speaker) advised 
all to experimerit upon the juice of those planta at Gnndevi, which wag 
withb an easy distance from Bombay, and the return, he helieved, 
would not be at all discouraging. He had been inquiring for more 
particulara of the soil, d:e., of Qundevi, and he hoped to gat them now 
without any forthci delay. He said that ha gave tliie as a bit of ha- 
fermation, as it formed a portion of local imlustry, and therefore within 
the scope of the snbjeKit in question, 

Tim Honourable RAO SAHEB WISH WAS! ATE KAEAYEH 
MUHHLIK, C.ST*, siiid that he was glad to sea such a practical 
gentleman, preside on the occasion. There was a gmt deal of 
misconception as to th& object aifid doings of the East India "AsbO" 
cintion. The indus trial impmvaiuent of the country was as much 
at heai-t to the body of the Association os its social and political 
changes. The best thing for the permanent elevation of the country 
and its people was to cultivate the aevcral industrial branches now 
existing in the country. He could not spoak iu flattermg terms-of the 
new Academicians, who had neither the energy nor the perseverance to 
elevate their leea matructed hrelhi'en from the depth of ignorance. The 
study of the works of Macaulay, Addieon, and such other authors only 
would scarcely prepare them to do service to their country, unlese they 
doscendei into, as it were, tlie social and industi'ial gutters of society. 
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He was of opinion that people indulging in roses, lavender, and fashions 
could not elevate their country. It most be a man’s ambition to belong 
to an industrial class. Even the making of a common needle or a 
smoking pipe could be elevated into a profession which might be called 
honourable and at the same time prove very lucrative. The people of 
this country had, fortunately, at their disposal different mines, if ^ey wero 
to examine the various soils of this extensive country. The pioneers of 
geological survey had laid down that there were extensive iron and 
coal mines in Central India, and it was, therefore, for her people to de¬ 
vote themselves towards the utilization of those products. Literary 
education served good for the groundwork, but scientific knowledge, 
thought the speaker, was necessary for the utilization of the vast and 
varied mines of product that were available in this country. The 
honourable speaker then asked to be excused from further addressing 
the meeting, as his labours at the Legislative Council the whole of the 
day had begun to tell on his health. 

Mr. KASSINATH TRIMBUCK TELANO said that he would 
have preferred if Mr. Wood, in the opening of the discussion, had not 
confined himself more to the agricultural pursuits than the manufactur¬ 
ing industry of the country. The agricnltural development of the 
country was not of equal value with the development of her manufac¬ 
turing resources. The ryots in the Mofussil were well acquainted with 
the conditions of agricultural industry, but as they could not follow it to 
any advantage on account of the lack of sympathy and co-operation of 
the Survey Department, they did not hitherto take care to see it fuUy 
improved and developed. The industry could not be well developed 
without sufficient capital, which the ryots, on account of the cent per 
cent increase of assessment, could barely afford to lay by. Unless some 
improvement in the system of land survey was effected, no fresh zeal in 
the agricultural classes would induce them to pursue the industry on a 
more improved and refined basis. The speaker then complained about 
the system of education as imparted in their schools and colleges. He 
thought that natural science should be made a subject of oompulsoiy 
study, as it materially aided persons in industrial pursuits. 

Mr. W. MARTIN WOOD said that he principally referred to the 
agricultural industry in his opening address, as that required but a com¬ 
paratively very small capital, and was, besides, within the reach of all. 
He thought that bettor cotton and grain would he produced in India if 
the present conditions and methods of agricultural industry were care¬ 
fully looked into. He (Mr. Wood) shared the desire of the Hon, 
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Eao Saheb Wiahwanivth sud Mth Telan^ for ft tJioTougli cliaiige in the 
cnrriculTJiii of atudiea im the coUegea in India, lateral sciences ahonld. 
have preference over oflier hranchcB of stiidj, ns it was hj means of the 
diffusion of sciontific knowledge that new indostriee might be inaiigii- 
mfed end cEuefully developed. The epoftker then refecred to the vege¬ 
table tnllow of Chinft) which, he saadj conld be made in Indin from the 
kokmt plantj that yields an emollient gum. Such small indnaferies 
should hs looked after in the commencement. The Ecienee of mineralogy 
should also have their beet Attention^ ns it laid open n vast field of in¬ 
dustry in Hyderabad nnd surronudiiig countries, wliere all sorts of 
minerals ahemnded. The only thing he ohjeoted to was that they should 
aspire after accomplishing too much at a time^ but he thought they 
should by alow degreoe work their way towards tho lrnproTement and 
development of the JELdustrial pursuits in India. 

Mn W. MARTIl^ ’WOOD then read the following memorandum, 
which hftd been aent in by Mr. JA’V’ERILAL TJMlASHDNK^Aj 
who was unable to attend the meeting; “ The subject of jour dia- 
euesLon is one fraught with deep national in tar eat for this country ^ 
and which cannot he too often or too publicly discussed. It is true 
that a certain progresB in industrinl enterprise has already been made 
in India, but any one who goes into the interior of the country and 
loots at ttg boundleas resonreea and the inereaaiug want^ of [the popn- 
Ifttion, will find ample scope and direction for a variety of ininstries, 
agricultural, Enatiufflcturlng, and miaing. He will feel, on refiection, that 
what hits already been done in thia direction forme but a small part of 
what remains to be done. As evidence of the progress already made by 
India ia industrial eaterprtee, we all know that Calcutta can point to her 
jute mills, which appear to have taken as firtn a root there as jute mills 
in Ducidee, to her coal mines and her indigo; while Assam and, 
Korthern India may honat of their tea plantations ftiid the rapid pro¬ 
gress made in the Indian tea trade with England. In the South of India, 
Wynaad and Ceylon, codee plantations have of late received a steady 
impetus. On our own EidOj, we hfcva cotton mills, a characteristic 
feature of wbicli {g, that hy for the largest portion of the capital invested 
in them is entirely Kative capital. It is possible that an industry may 
be ovcidono hy restricting it wholly to one channel. This tendency to 
follow the beaten track because of the euccess already achieved in it, ig, 
perhaps, somewhat too strong here, though even here a Tevulsion of 
feeling, SO natural to every enterprisE, has long set in. But there 
ig nothing to discourage industrial enterprise in other than tbo trodden 
path, and silk tntlls and a jate mil! in ]?orabay have already taken a 
stmt. The requisites to further enterprise oi'c, I heJievc, capita!, ncccg- 
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sary skill, kno^rledge of the resources of the country and of the wants 
of the people, a knowledge as to places where, alone owing to natural 
advantages, a certain enterprise may be made to result in success, and, 
above all, a careful and honest management, such as will inspire 
investors with confidence as to its ultimate success. These go to make 
up, in my opinion, the principal elements of success. And if tliey are 
secured, one cannot see why paper mills, dyeing and calico-printing 
establishments, soap and glassware manufactories, &c., should not flourish 
in our country. How each of these elements may be best secured may 
well be points for discussion. As to capital, one may inquire what it is 
which prevents the free flow of English capital into India. If super¬ 
abundant English capital finds employment in American and Egyptian 
loans, in Russian and Turkish debentures, and foreign securities of a 
doubtful nature, it may be well worth inquiring what are the obstacles to 
its finding its way in a country with which the English nation is far more 
intimately connected, and where the nation has, perhaps, far better 
chances of recovering it, or of, at all events, preventing it from being 
irretrievably lost, than in any other country in the world ; since of all 
things one point is clear, that an English capitalist has better means of 
ascertaining in this country whether, and how far, his capital is or is not 
usefully and profitably laid out. Occasions must certainly be rare in 
India (inflations of credit and panics being always excepted) when he 
finds himself rained in investment and suflfering in reputation, like the 
investor in one of Punch's famous cartoons of a ' Turkish Bath.* The 
subject is suggestive of many thoughts which will doubtless present 
themselves to the minds of the members.** 

Dr. BLANEY, in closing the meeting, impressed upon his hearers 
the necessity of publishing the reports of the discussion, so as to dis¬ 
seminate their ideas throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
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EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION. 

Instituted for the independent and disinterested advocacy and 
promotion, by all legitimate means, of the public interests 
and welfare of the Inhabitants of India generally. 


Tfie Dangers and the Advantages of Parliamentary and 
Popular (English) Interference in the Government 
of India. 

PAPER BY JAMES ROUTLEDGE, Esq., 

READ AT A MEBTINO OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION, ON 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1878. 

Thb Riout Hon. JAMES BTANSFELD, M.P., in the Cuaib. 

A MBSTiNO of the members and friends of the East India Associa¬ 
tion was held on Wednesday afternoon, Febniary 20tb, 1878 ; the 
subject for consideration being as above stated, introduced by Mr. James 
Routledge. 

The Bight Hon. James Stansfkld, M.P,, occupied the chair, 
and amongst those present were General Sir George Balfour, K.C.B., 
M.P., General Sir George Malcolm, K.O.B., Mr. Edward Jenkins, 
M.P., Mr. John Whitwell, M.P., General Cavenagh, Major-General 
Q. Bum, Major-General W. Richardson, C.B., Colonel P. T. French, 
Colonel A. B. Rathbome, Colonel Swayne, Captain W. C. Palmer, Rev. 
William Derling, Rev. James Long, Rev. F. Storrs INiraer, Surgeon- 
General Balfour, Dr. R. Moore, Mr. Richard Congrave, Mr. K. M. Dutt, 
Mr. Robert H. Elliot, Mr. George Foggo, Mr. H. W. Freeland, Mr. 
Abdul Haleem, Mr. Abul Haasan, Mr. D. 0. Haswell, Mr. A. R. 
Hutchins, Mr. James Hutton, Mr. John Jones, Mr. J. 0. Maegregor, 
Mr. William Maitland, Mr. W. Malcolm, Mr. William Martin, Mr. 
James Mowatt, Mr. George Palmer, B.O.8., Mr. William Weilderbum, 
B.C.S., &o. 

The Right Hon. CHAIRMAN, in opening the. proceedings, briefly 
Part 2.— Vol. XL o 
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introduced Mr. JitiiidS Boutledge to tlie meeting, itiid added that it 
ffould be more Ccmvetiieut tu defer anj remarks wliicli he would have to 
make till the ternaiufltijQn of the discTisaion which would douhtlces follow 
the reading of the paper, 

Mr. JAMES EOTJTLEDGE than read the following paper :— 

Two speeches made recently by Mr. Bright at Manchester, and two 
letters In reply to them by Sir Jamee Stephen, led me to think that the 
Association might not object to consider, from a popular point of view, 
the Subject of this paper t “Tho IJjtngers and the Adrancages of Parlia- 
meutaiT' and Popular (English) interference in the GoTemment of 
India.'^ That there are such dimgerfl fewpetsonB who know ai^ything 
of India will doubt—-though tlie dangers are at times magniiled, in some 
cases Selfishly, in some from a want of ooiieideratiou for the lessons of 
history. That there haro been such advantages in the past is, I submit] 
one of the clearest of historical facts—though the adyELutages hiTC not 
always taken the form and colour desired by those who have brought 
parliamentary or popular infinences to hear on Indian affairs. That 
there are such advantagee at the present time, and, moreoirer, that tho 
interfereflco of Purliamcntj and of the nation in its great popular 
capacity, is more necessary, though also more dangerous, than it avsp 
was before—more necessary because we every year act more and more in 
the light of a higher civihiation, in. which India by English influenoes 
hag a sharei, and more dangerous because we lu'cr every year raanufactur- 
ing sharper weapons which “ cut both ways,*' and which wq cftu no 
longer keep to ourselves,—I shall endeavour at lefiat to suggest in this 
paper. 

If, after reading the speeches of Mr, Eright and tho rapHea of Sir 
James Stephen, any grave, earnest Anglo-Indian wera asked to pro¬ 
nounce judicially upon the points at issue, in favour of either disputant, 
ha would probably loot with despair upon the dnty committed to hinj* 
In both cases we have exceedingly sweeping language which Would not 
stand the test of exatoinatiou; In both those gtnmge accusations of 
ignoranoo brought against opponents—accusations which, few men ever 
make without having oauBc to regret tl^em, and which never appear even 
passably well when stated ns pointg in debate against honourable 

fmtagomstSr 

If we followed Mr. Eright, imhibing the spirit, beyond the letter, of 
hiB flpeech, or followed tho letter to its nnturnl and legitimate eonclnsiouj 
wo should see iu the East India Compemy a piratical company, and 
little more. We should forget tho qualities of undoubted berokm that 
the Company called into being, the noble lives the Company was enabled 
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to spend, the splendid yirtues of patience, resolute persererance, high 
courage, and, indeed, self-abnegation, by means of irhich the position of 
England in India was won and has been maintained. 

We should be in danger also of forgetting that many of the Com¬ 
pany’s conquests were made with extreme reluctance, and from a sense, 
which impartial history will not readily dispute, of absolute necessity— 
sometimes resting on the law of self-preservation narrowed to the one 
issue, If I do not kill you, I must submit to bo killed by you,” some¬ 
times on the broad ground of an ambitious but not necessarily vicious 
policy, for the permanent maintenance of the foot-hold acquired in 
India. If we imbibed this faith, we should hare a very dark, a very 
mournful, an utterly brigand history to look back upon during the 
century of England’s Empire in India. I think Mr. Bright is wrong in 
much with respect to these details, but I think he is right in much in the 
mightier essential principle. I do also maintain, and that most sincerely 
and earnestly, that the principles laid down by Sir James Stephen, and 
in particular those relating to ambition and conquest, would, if main¬ 
tained generally, make the rule of England in India detested and detest¬ 
able, and would, in God’s good time, bring it to an end in unmitigated 
shame. It cannot be supposed that Sir James Stephen intended his 
words to have the signification that attaches to the low brutal idea of 
conquest, but we may well fear that the words will be taken in a sense 
wider than bis meaning; and I think we are bound to reject as fal¬ 
lacious very 'many of his remarks, take them in the most favourable 
light we con. 

There are, then, these two widely different, and indeed antagonistic, 
points of view from whence subjects relating to India may be discussed. 
1 believe that neither the one nor the other is a perfectly safe point of 
view, and that eitlier, if loft to itself, would endanger great interests. 
Mr. Bright, standing on as lofty ground as ever yet has been attained in 
politics, allows too little for human frailty, for exigencies incident to 
conditions of society altogether unusual if not unparalleled. Sir James 
Stephen, standing on the official ground, would, os far as I see, discard, 
where politics are concerned, all the lessons of English history in India 
save tliose which show us how to hold fast what we have acquired. His 
views of the duties of a statesman, as of a soldier, would be mainly 
directed to that one end ; and if the world were fatherless, and chance 
the one supreme law, the end might, on these principles, be arrived at, 
though it is very questionable whether either the conquerors or the 
conquered would be any the better for the success achieved. 

There is, however, a third—the strictly just, impartial, historical— 
point of view ; and that view, I think, may at times be as far beyond the 
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ac&pe of rnsroly offioiol persona ouih^ one hand, and of popular meetings 
on ilio other^ ns it k al^ftya siboYi tlis strife of parties and tlie aime of 
self-intcTcat, TVlietlier it is posEibJe in this paper to stand on ground 
at once thorongblj English in spiritj yet perfectly impartial and trno to 
the interests of all haman kindj I do not. knotr ; hut 1 thinfc that if this 
ground can be taken, it mil be worth, more than that fashionable praise 
of our forefathers, and of ourselves^ which, though it may elicit the 
applause of English meetings, largo and small, select and general, is 
in reality one of the jmorest of all methods of throwing away words* 

Passing hy, for the momentj questions as to the dangers or advan- 
tagea of popular interference in the government of India, I desire to 
face a preliminary queation as to fbn leasonableivesB or otherwise of 
tliat mterfei'ence* Sir James Stephen is not hy any means alone when, 
he sneers at the ignornnee, with reference to India, of such meetings as 
these which Mr* Bright nddrefesed* It is n common^ and I will ventura 
to say it is a very foolish sneer. [Chat the ignorance exists, I do not 
doaht, but I nm so doubtful ae to its extent that I heartily wish Sit 
.James Stephen could have the personal gratification, which he desires, 
of cTOBS-exatoinEng some of the people to whom Mr. Bright spoke, 
provided only that they could croas-estamine him in retom, and that he 
would reply witliont werd-fgnee. I think he would here and there find 
a Tartar where facts were in question, though the facts might be atated 
in a dialect, and not in the language of the Univei’Sitiea, GrEinting, 
however, that the ignorance ia all that is aaaerted, I any, (1) that no 
honest attempt is mnde by Anglo-Indians to remove the evil by stating 
simple facts in a simple way, and (£) that Mr. Forster^e Educatio'n Bill 
(amended in one particnlar as I think it must be) will in a little time 
enable the weaver of Manchester to grapple with public questions in a 
majiner at present little dreamt of nt the West-end of London* There 
is a mighty social revolution going on in England with respect to 
education* 

In any coae, moreover, so long ac; malftdministnLtion in India may can go 
the weaver of Manchester and the nrtisflji of Binningbam to be dragged 

from bench or loom to tlie poor work of war, which both alike detest_so 

long as inaiadmJitistration in India may mean sach utter wretchednegs ag 
I, hir one, saw in Manoliester, Preston, and elaewbere during the Ameri¬ 
can War,—Ido not say merely that it were invaiti to talk of ignoring the 
diBciiegicuis of Indian nfiTairg in popular meeting!^ but also that guch dia- 
cuBSions are as reasonable, legitincatp, and in every sense pneper,, as dis- 
cuesionfl with reference to the State Cbureh, or to the foreign policy of 
,Qovemment in relatEon to the affairs of Europe^ or to the “liquor 
. “ traffic/' or to the principles of taxation, o.r to any other subject whatever. 
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If we are possessed of the patriotic spirit, our aim will be to interest the 
whole nation intelligently in every question by which the general well¬ 
being can be affected. No greater affront conld well be offered to any 
honest man than to tell him that he cannot understand, and ought 
not to meddle with, a policy which may in a year wreck his home and 
destroy all his prospects in life, if indeed life itself is left 

Besting on this ground alone, and putting aside the fact that 
the meetings addressed by Mr. Bright in large towns always comprise 
some of the most intelligent men in the kingdom, we may at least admit 
that popular interference in the government of India is reasonable, and 
if we look farther we may see that it is inevitable. We may settle it 
in our minds that men will not remain silent where their interests are so 
tremendously involved. Newspapers are influenced by private interests 
and private friendships and enmities. What are termed “ the Services'* 
in India are a mass of individual interests, which are affected by every 
wind that blows. What, then, can we fall back upon for the Imperial 
interests—for the higher duty ? What if not upon the nation—the 
popular life in which England still is invincible ? It was not classes or 
services representing the nation that Lord Macaulay had in his mind 
when he said of the effigy of Chatham, that it still ** with eagle eye and 
outstretched arm bids England be of good cheer and hurl defiance to 
“ her foes.” 

I have heard people ask, with a very proper and honourable sense of 
individual rights, but with some forgetfulness of the rights of the nation 
—''When honourable Englishmen—Viceroy, Lieutenant-Governors, 
District OfScers—ore sent abroad, cannot you trust them both as to 
“ their- political and other action and to their control of young 
“ oflicers?” The courteous and right answer seems to be, “We would 
“ trust them as far as we would ourselves ask or expect to be trusted.” 
There is a limit to all trust, and by making the limit general yon divest 
it of personal insult. There is no greater injustice to Lord Lyttou or 
Sir John Strachey in checking his policy than there is injustice to a 
cashier, in business matters, in auditing his books. Large masses of 
people, rightly or wrongly, have of late assembled to. challenge or 
support Lord Beaconsfield’u policy os to the war in Europe. I firmly 
believe that not one-twentieth part of those masses have comprehended 
the remote interests affected; but they have had so very clear a con¬ 
viction as to the objects for which alone they would fight, that no 
Government conld safely have declared war until some well-understood 
line of danger had been reached, or conld have preserved peace if that 
line had been crossed. In fact, few persons dispute that the principle of 
English political life with respect to English affairs is not blind con- 
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fidenc-flj but healthy criticiEnu It is only when we come to 
ftffjErsj that the contrary is mamtaineii > ftud the poaiticm in that case is 
always untonablej and is semetimes ridiculous. !No man, however noblsj 
can be safely trusted with unrestmiued power. K^ing Davldj, witli an 
utterly vile object^ ordwed Uriah the Hittite to be placed in the fore^ 
front of battle, Eind akin ■, yet King David ia commendeit to ua as one 
who led hia people like a shepherd, and governed them prudently with 
all his power. 

England does net, nor ever did, trust Whigs, Tories or Radical 
Catholics or Pi-oteatants, High Church or Low Churehj Congrega- 
tionaliftts or QuakeiSj with irrasponsibls power, Among eovcreigna, 
we have for 1,ODO years newer produced anothei^ king like Alfred. 
Cromwell^ indeed^ welded the nation into a powei' invmotble in war; bub 
the rale of Cromwell fell, not becaugo it was not just and righteous, but 
because it was not founded on tbs popular will. A wrangling Parlkment 
might have caused ejctreme danger^ in defitroying the liberty of Parlia¬ 
ment thero was ruin, Tlie pride of a courtesaji has before now carried 
two great nations into war. The samo may be said of the whim of an 
Indian Viceroy. Questions of the first importance to nationa have 
token this Or that direction accordingly as a king or a statesman had or 
had not dinad when the decision was made. The wholoaotne principle 
of English political life, therefore^ is sleepless watch fulness^ And wlmt 
is true of England imnst bo troe of India. If any members of the Civil 
Service or officers of the Army are not satisfied with this, tlxey ought 
to return home and enter the Ohurchj whei-eio. alone, of aJl places 
Under the direct inle of the Queen, legitimate authority can with 
impunity he defied. The Services in India have immense privileges and 
power, but the nation will not suffer itself to he eoiried into danger 
against its will, and, we may well and sincerely hope, will not suffer 
the high tnmt which it belleres it holds in India to he abused to tha 
injury of the people. 

I venture to assume, then, that Mr. Bright repr^ent® (only with 
intellectual pre-eminence) the popular feeling which he has done so 
much to create h\ Manchester and alsewhciifl as to India, and that Sir 
James Stephen, in tLcss letters, represents (only also with intellcotaal 
pre-eminence) the lower Opinion of Indian O'fficial lif&—the prejudices 
which repel an unofliciul Euglielitnan wherever tlie rampant spirits of 
arabition and couguest are abroad in any assembly, large or amall, in 
India. One of the passages to which I refer in saying this is in tliC 
^feecond of the two letters, ftnd runs thus :— 

Mr. Brigbt'a view is that our power a founded on “aaihitba, crioiD^ and 
^'^eenqaeit,'^ which, I take it, tueaos that aubitlon and oon^iuiat am crimofl. . . , 
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I feel . . tlut we, the English nation,* can hardly degrade oareelv-ea more 
deeply than by repudiating the achievements of oar ancestors, apologizing for 
acts of which we ought to feel proud . . and evading the arduous tesponsi- 
bitities which have devolved upon us. 1 say, let us acknowledge them with pride. 
Let us grapple with them like men. That will enable our sous to praise us for 
something more manly than reviling our fathers. Let them praise ns, not for 
atoning for the misdeeds, but for following the examples of Clive and Hastings, 
and the two WeUusleys, and Dalhouaie and Canning, and Henry Lawrence and 
Havelock, smd others. ... I deny that ambition and conquest are crimes; I say 
that ambition is the great incentive to every manly virtue, and that oonqnest is 
the process by which every great State in the world (the United States not 
excepted) has been built up. North America would be a hunting-ground for 
savages if the Puritans had not carried guns as well as Bibles, and the United 
States would be a memory of the past if the North, thirteen years ago, had not 
conquered the South. 

Is this the gospel that young and inexperienced Englishmen are to 
receive from distinguished Englishmen of wide experience, and carry to 
India os the tme rule of Anglo-Indian life? I submit to you that in 
the words I have read there lie certain great and dangerous fallacies 
which it behoves us to strip away from the consideration of Indian 
affairs. I object to the words, ffrsi, because if we are not actually 
invited to make our admiration of Clive to include admiration of all that 
Clive did, we are at least enjoined to be silent as to Clive's errors or 
faults. This, surely, is not to learn and use history. Ambition, even 
when it leads to conquest, is not necessarily an evil propensity; but 
ambition, with or without conquest, may be a very evil propensity, 
tending to crime. What a young Englishman has before him with 
respect to a right conception of his duty to India is to make up his 
mind, eaactly and conclusively, on just principles, wherein Clive was 
right and wherein he was wrong. To exhibit to those who come after 
us the unhappy spectacle of men seeking to obtain praise by following 
the examples rather than by atoning for the misdeeds of Clive and others 
of our great forefathers, would be the poorest of all patriotism, springing 
from the poorest of all ambition. 

Mr. Bright, wo may observe, does not condemn ambition in itself,— 
his co-religionist, William Penn, was ambitious ; he simply condemns 
the ambition to shed blood and cause the misery—the terrible misery 
and demoralization—that follow in the wake of war. He can only be 
in error when he does not—if he does^not—distinguish between just 
and unjust war. I can understand, perhaps in opposition to Mr. Bright, 
bow a stem and resolute soldier may not merely be a sincere, bat also a 
very gentle Christian—India has had many such, and has sneh still—but 
1 cannot imagine such a man wishing for war, or glorying in bloodshed. 
Our true heroes in India over were, and still are, the very last men to 
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“(rijh for TVATj though tlsej were and! ate roadlj to jiccept in war, and thab 
ijj a gimply loyal fiense, the old EjigUeh idea of duty. CUTe^ Wan™ 
Haefinga, the Matq^uia WeHeglajj and Lord Dalboo&ief STmong othera, 
claimed at least to be approved by their conntrjnien ajid by historyj not 
becauee of the ambition they Lad displayed and Ibo territories tliey had 
won, bnt because when certain duties were forced upon them hy men 
and eirenmstanoes they w&re able, with tlxe etrength of an imperial raccj 
to perforin with firm hearts and inbelligcnt will what England needed. 

"When, therefore^ Sir Jamea Stephen aaya, I deny that fttnbitiou 
“and conquest are orimes/' he denies what nobody, ae far as I know^ 
ever aaserteiL Ambition and oonquest axe or nrs not crimes, according 
to the object sought to be attained, and the uprightness of ths men 
conoertiedd Thore is lawfLil ambifijon, and there ia ambition against all 
law* There bare been deeds done iu India, by EugliEhmcnj which 
England in hot true heart never did and never will dafeni—deeds of 
treachery, cruelty, and opprcssioun Are we slandering the great 
Englishmeji of India when we refuse to defend those deeds? If bo, 
there is im end to honest hiBtorjn Ha wei'o n poor Englishman who 
would not deal gMitly and almost lovingly with the faults of Drake, or 
Clive, or Wellington, or Kelson, or Keill; but If tba dumb lips of onr 
heroes could be made to speak, they would say, “ Write truth, and 
^'nothing but truth ; withhold no hleuush, but consider all the clrouni- 
stancaB] and deal with the faults os with the faults of frlouds*” 

I mamtain that history i& against Sir James Stephen when he says 
that ambition such os ihat in wliich alone he joins issue with Mr. 
Bright is the great moeiitive to every mitnTy virtue, and that couqueat 
is the process by which every grent State in the world has been built up. 
Conquest, followed by colonisation, lias been the process hy which States; 
have been built np, tl^ough conquest is a dangoroue thing even then. 
Conquest, maintainod os conquest poraly, never built up a 8tatc since tho 
world begun. 1 say also that conquest, even followed by coloniantion of 
the conquered laud, alwayn failed if the idea of conquest was long and 
pcrgietontly perpetuatedn. 

James I. nJid Charics L rested their claim a to aovereignty on the Kor- 
man conque&t—with what result we know. What was it that made Greece 
great? The conquests of Alexander ? Ko j the pnblic and private 
virtue—'the grand maohood—which Alexander exhansted in hig con¬ 
quests, and loft derelict, as a prey to another and a mightier man¬ 
hood, then healliby and strong, but destined also to fall by means of the 
Same ambirion and conquest. Did Spain rise by her conquests ? No ; 
she rose by her sturdy enterprise, and fell by her conquests, Wlmt was 
it to which tbe glories of Louis XIV. led ? To a state of society ending 
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in tte eartliquake of 1789. To 'what did the conquests of Napoleon 
lead? To St Helena, and bj a tbin line, like an unbroken electiic wire, 
which historj cannot lose, to the collapse of the Second Empire. The 
conquests of America, on the contrary, have been in the main like those 
of science. If they have not been in all cases fair and justifiable, they 
hare been so to such an extent as to challenge comparison. I am not 
praising America in saying this. It was the circumstances that were 
exceptional, not altogether the men. But to talk of America as a State 
partly built up by conquest, is a strange doctrine, hardly coming within 
the domain of reasoning. We are making history—solemn, long-endur¬ 
ing history: it will be at our peril that we neglect to make it on now 
principles in much, while we righteously preserve all that is at once old 
and good. 

Supposing, though, that ambition and conquest of a certain kind 
have been the means of building up States : are we building up States 
in India, or are we merely pushing off the inevitable day when our 
conquests must end as other conquests ended ? In this lies the point of the 
argument. I think Mr. Bright’s plan of breaking up India into parts is 
impracticable, and unworthy of consideration in itself, apart from the 
fact that it is Mr. Bright’s. I think Sir James Stephen has demolished 
it aS'a plan. But the fact remains that Mr. Bright is ambitious to build 
up States, while Sir James Stephen falls back ou the principle of simply 
holding what we have, and securing to the people just laws and able 
administration. Even if we decide that this is safe ground (which I 
dispute), let us, at least, accustom the people of India to believe, and 
find hope in the belief, that we perceive the true causes of the rise 
of British power in India; that we believe, at least, that in times of 
anarchy and weakness we appeared with strength, which enforced peace; 
that in times of falseness we brought something like personal truth and 
honour os between man and man, even when our general policy was 
crooked; that circumstances led to some of our conquests, and selfish¬ 
ness and crime to others; but, lastly, that after we have given all the 
weight we can to our faults, and to the remote causes of the rise of 
British power in India, we do not see that it is our duty to go backward 
in history—do not see, in fact, that we would be other than craven 
and unworthy Englishmen if we receded from the position which we 
may, if we please, make a grand one both to India and England. 

Every Anglo-Indian knows to what extent we depend on the Bri¬ 
tish Army, and on our organizing power in India; but I never met 
an intelligent Anglo-Indian, military man or civilian, of ripe experience, 
who did not wish to push the ideas of ambition and conquest to the 
background—who did not desire to rule by the strengUi of wise, far- 
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reaching: stateamanship. Itia tme we afe in Indift bf th& strength of an 
indjomitflble will; bnt we huow also, if we are not uttoiiy blindj that we 
muat eee Ijurther and clearer as the years go on, or we ahall meet with 
the fflte of all conquerortf who failed to find the deeper bond of union. 
That we may find that bond, we shall natumlly look hr&t to tJ»e gV6&t 
Serviftea in India ^ bat we uauet loot also beyond them, noble and 
gencj^aa as many of the men are, to the greater life of England—to the 
House of Commons, and to tho great towns. Clive and Haatinga never 
would have laid the foondations of such ftn empire if Fox and Burke 
bad not iusiated^ in the name of England and humanity^ that it bUouM 
be made to r&^t on justice, arid that wrong-doing should be curbed. Fox; 
and Burke, too, arc among the master builders of the British Empire in 
India ; and the young Englishman who goe^s to India, from Osfo-rd or 
Cambridge or where ho may, with any other conoeptioii of history goes 
with a huge fallacy in the place of a fact. 

If we tell ludja that the history of the East India Company is a 
history of laudable ambition and conquest, wo ahall have the intelligent 
people against us to a man^ "Wo shall have an enemy ici every man 
who can read; and we shall deserve the hati'ed we shall create, for we 
shall take away the Ifleb hope af the people tltat we have sometliing 
better to offer theiou than race pride^ and that theatrical ranting which is 
the result of race pride, and which, wherever it appears, assists to make 
Englishmen disagreeable to the men of otliBr lands, and to lower the 
national character. 

I deny, however, the VLituftl position of Mr, Bright, that our history 
in India is a diicreditable one, taking it as a whole. That it is respleu- 
dent with deeds of hercism few persons will dispute ; hut it is algo, as I 
haveiueideutally Said, a history of great self-restmint*^—aueb, perhaps, as 
few nations could have equalled. I had occasion lately to read a va^t 
numhet of official replica to a pointed official queation of long bygona 
timcBj as to the employment of I^atives of India by the Government, 
and (h.ci“S wac in many of tho roplias a sense of justios of which an 
Engllabman might well be proud. That there waB a certain looseness 
of morality in the Company iimo is undoubted; hu1i I question that 
there was half as much iuauiorallty as there would have been if Frauce 
had been the ruling power in Indinaj and I think it is to the enduriiag 
honour of the groat old Company that it steadily refused to ally itself 
with the misaionary societies—to hold out a premiam for conversions to 
Cbristknity. I have heard this referred to as derogatory to the Com¬ 
pany. I heard Mr. JBeward ao refer to it, nnd tliat in vary emphatic 
terms, during his visit to India, and I took tlie liberty of teUlnghim 
that he was speaking from some onc-Bidei history. The miasionary 
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societies hare a noble history, bat it is no more a history of uniform 
brightness and self-denial than that of the Company; and assuredly 
there are in the list of the servants of the Company many names as high 
as the best in the records of the missionary societies; names representing 
men who rose above selfishness, and did their duty to India, as well as 
to England, with a beautiful modesty, and, so far as their own merits 
were concerned, an unbroken silence. Clire, looking upon his own 
career critically, was astonished at his moderation. He had seen and 
curbed so much vileness in his own conntrymen and others, and post^ibly 
had even stifled in his own breast the temptation, which may have been 
stronger than we dream of, to cast away the rule of Leadeulmll Street 
altogether and lay the foundations of a Clive dynasty—an almost 
certain di’cam of some Frenchmen with respect to French dynasties— 
that he may well have looked upon his return to the life of a simple 
English gentleman as marvellous moderation. 

There never was a part of the world where men’s motives and 
character were more misrepresented than they have been in India; and 
there is something very fine in the towering stature and deportment, 
the magnificent self-confidence, of men like the MarquU Wellesley, in 
the face of designs as gigantic as those of Napoleon, and surrounded by 
intngues thick enough to darken the air. I reject, therefore, Mr. 
Bright’s views of the history of India, but I do not reject his moral 
determination to check, by the power of Parliament and of the nation, 
the designs of selfish men. If Mr. Bright and the nation could have fully 
comprehended the real nature of the confiscations following the annex¬ 
ation of Oude (not to go farther), I believe history would have had some 
bright pages where much is now dark and discreditable. If men like 
Sir Henry Lawrence could have bronglit themselves to lay bare to 
the public eye some cases of oppression which wrung their own great 
hearts-almost to agony, and there had been the same power of popular 
opinion even twenty years ago that there is now, I am sure that 
some high-handed deeds never would have been registered against us as 
a people. 

We are bound also to look to Parliament and the great towns, that 
the poor people of India may be cared for. I would not say a word 
reflecting on the body of young officers sent out by England to India; 
but at least they are human and liable to error, and their edneation and 
training are not exactly of the kind to which one would look for those 
qualities which shone so brightly in men like John Howard and John 
Pounds, the shoemaker—that care for the weak and poor, that sympathy 
for the helpless and suffering. Yet never was there a |>cople by whom 
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these q^uallties Wffre more neei^ed than they are now needed bj the poor 
people of India. 

Sir James Stephen quotes Ejshop Milmnn to the effect that the 
Jieti'ict officers are, upon the whole, the Tcry best men the Bishop ever 
knew in his life—Tery high praise indeed, consiieiiQg that Bishop 
Milman knew even more mtiuoateiy A body of men culled tbo clergy* 
The opinion^ howereij seema to have about the same meaning that 
attaohoE to such cxpreBsionB ae, it is the finest army,^' or “the finest 
" regiment^” ot tbs Tcry test school I ever saw that is, it was 
inteaded to convey a correct general impression suited to common con- 
vor&atdciQ,, but is not^ any more than Mr. Bright’s denunciations^ to be 
adduced^ stiU loss to cany weight, as an authoritative statement. There 
is nothing more remarkable in India than the facility with which little 
reputations and powers are made to seem great, while really great repu¬ 
tations are of very slow growth—the slowneas, perhaps, in proportion to 
the clarahility. The district oflicere, like the clergy, are a body of average 
Englishmen, good aud hud, selfish and unselfisl], wise mid foolish—jii 
fiome cases grout, in some liLtle men, with certain advantages of educa¬ 
tion, with a vast scope for doing either good or hai'm, but with one clear 
disadvantage bi tlia fact that they never, as a rule^ have lem'ueJ the 
fiolemu lessons of poverty and dietress, and, ind&ed, never have known 
what it is to depend on their own efforts for their daily bread. 
We require for the wellbeing of India an influence sueh as that spirit 
which tlie poor of different parts of the United Kingdom hava imbibed 
from the poems of Bums, and Ebcnmior Elliot^ and Edwin Waugh, not 
to spenk of the sad lessone of daily life,—a spirit so just and tender, ao 
gentle and manly, that wliercvor it esistu there is at once protectiicin for 
the helpless and relief for the suffering, 

Kor can wc easily forget tliat the £3ea”vicea in India uro in some cases 
BO powerful that even a Cubinof Mitiistor could not with imponity touch 
ihoh rights and privUeges. for one, r^'oice that iliia is so, I wnld 
not imagine any lot harder than that of a man sent out to India and 
left to the tender mercies of, perhaps^ oppressive oSicial superiors, or to 
the caprice of party govemmeuE. The district officers themselves require 
tho safeguard of popular opinion, and would not very readilyj I think, 
discard that safeguard. But this is simply half of the question. There 
must bo a power on the aide of tlie people of India; and when Pnr- 
liamont is answ&i'ed with official plaiitudee, and tfio Press ia dumb in 
the f&ca of groat interests, there is a sure and certain appeal, if ft can be 
fairly reached, in those popular assemblies which, in a Juat caiisEj 
are irresistible* 
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Few persons will doubt, I think, that one of the dangers to be faced 
in India is that arising from the ignorance of very many Indian officers 
as to the deeper feelings of England. To be jast to India, the lessons 
of the free life of England must have been learnt. I never heard with¬ 
out a shudder the conventional nonsense about the picture galleries and 
theatres of London, Paris, and elsewhere, and the almost ostentatiously 
paraded ignorance as to what noay be found in the East-ends of English 
great towns. An officer who goes to India fancying that he knows 
England because he knows Oxford or Cambridge and the West-end of 
London, and who supposes that pubhc opinion is formed by the Reform 
and the Carlton Clubs, and in the West-end drawing-rooms, is in a bad 
plight for entering upon such duties. I once heard a young officer, who 
knew all about the Greeks and Romans, assure a Native meeting, which 
had disputed his view, that the rule in English meetings when an 
amendment is proposed is to put the motion first and then the amend¬ 
ment. He had his way, too, though to the intense amusement of some 
well-educated Native gentlemen present. I have heard many Anglo- 
Indian officers put such facts as these in much stronger terms than I 
can put them. 

I say, then, that popular interference in the government of India is 
reasonable, necessary, and inevitable: (1) Because, if danger is incurred 
by an unwise policy in India, England has to pay the penalty in treasure 
and lives. (2) Because there is no other effectual security against 
wrong-doing on the part of English officials. (3) Because without 
that interference the officers themselves would not merely be liable to * 
suffer injustice, but would be misled as to what in the last appeal Eng¬ 
land would insist upon. Warren Hastings would have escaped many 
errors if he had foreseen how weak all the special pleading of the 
future Lord Ellenborough would be before the avenging power of Bnrke, 
wielding the popular justice of the English nation. (4) Because it is 
of the first importance to know that England, if pushed to an extremity, 
would defend India to the last trench—a fact we never can be certain 
of save in the one way of these public expressions of opinion. (5) Be¬ 
cause an expression of opinion in a public meeting is fur less dangerous, 
as a rule, than an assertion of public opinion in a newspaper article; aud, 
as the newspaper article would certainly appear, though its effect were to 
break up the foundations of the Empire, the expressions of public meetings 
are in reality a safety-valve. I could at this moment point to two news¬ 
paper articles (in two different influential journals) in which the Princes 
of India were referred to in terms more dangerous to good government 
and to the generous loyalty which Lord Mayo, to my knowledge, cer¬ 
tainly evoked than anything I ever heard or read in the proceedings of 
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anj' pul>]i.c meatjng. Men trrite TThat they never wedld dare to gpeeJc 
right ont in the face of other men. I do not mean wo aid not dai'o in 
the sense of cowardice^ but that persons are restrained by iheir sense of 
self-Tespect fiom sayings hi n meeting of other men what the temptation 
to lond-tftlk ” leadg them to say in. writing* 

Theiij ie it not the duty of every one who wishes to see the mle of 
England in India estahlished for ages to come at once in material 
strength and. in rjghteonsne&Sj to stidve to induce England to take a 
real and living interest in Indian affairs 7 It were a glorions ambition 
in any nmn, high or obsowra If wc judged by appearances—hy the 
atkadanee of mcmbcTs of the Honsc of Commons nn Indian debate 
nights, and by much besides—we might say that no nation^ in ancient 
or modem times, ever took so little interest in a great dependency as 
England takes in India™ I helieve-j however, that the appearance is to 
some extent fallacious, and that whora the appearance and the reality 
accord, the cause is partly in the annoying manner iti which Anglo- 
Indians deal with Indian <]^uestions. Cases are ever ocgumng in which 
we are advised not to meddle," hut to leave the whole q Lies Lion to 
good atFd frae men who know the country and the circumstanoas of the 
case ae perfectly ns Engiishmea know the working of a Board of Guard¬ 
ians, This is not the way to induce a national interest in India. For 
great action a spirit of conhdetice is req^uired. Hannibal, it has beau 
said (by a figure of speeth), knew every man in his strangely-varied 
ai’iny ; and what an irresistible enthusiasm he cavried into Italy I The 
* samti might (by a like figure of speech) be affii'mcd of Ifapoleon j and 
how 1 ] is men were iaspired when he pointed ttiem to the Pyramids, and 
reminded them that thirty centnries were looking down on tliem and 
their doings t The same may be said of some English heroes on sea and 
land, in India and elsewhere. But the confidence that exists in «omo 
cases of tommandere and men never extends to the relations of official 
life and to the nation* Every untg'ect is closed by tho baneful and, 
we may yet find, suicidal policy of discounteuancing discusBioii on Indian 
affairs. 

If a man a&ks a public meeting tc decide whore this or that system 
of irrigation anght to be adopted, ho asks somethiog vary foolish. It 
very different, liowover, to ttll a meeting that many of the old aChemee 
of iriigatiou have, in. English hands, fallen into disuse, and that while 
our general expenditure has vastly inoroased, onr work to save Jtfe has 
to a very roceut time been a mere namo. In questions of foreign policy, 
again, no public mectitig could, in the present state of information, follow 
the question6 on which Lord Lau rence recently challenged the policy of 
Lord Lytton; hut it hoa become necessary cveci now, and it will, every 
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jear become more and more necessary, tliat the nation should be able to 
decide upon the principle inTolred. 

How is it that missionary meetings haye always been so well attended 
in England ? Mainly, I think, because the missionary tries to make 
his subjects simple, whereas the Indian officer tries to make them diffi¬ 
cult; and, as if they were not stifficiently perplexing under old names, 
with familiar spelling, he has of late transformed the yery structure of 
the language, so that people who wish to follow him must learn afresh 
how to spell Indian names, and to observe as many marks of accentuation 
as if they were learning a fresh new mother tongue. 

It may seem presumptuous, but I cannot help saying that, instead 
of discountenancing popular inquiry into Indian affairs, the Secretary 
of State for India would do a work that would redound to his honour 
for many future ages if ho put on end, at once and for ever, to the 
stupid jealousy of popular interference. I would have drawn up, for 
schools and for adults, and on Government authority, a real—a bravely 
true—catechism of Indian history. I would divide the early history 
into brief paragraphs, showing the known or supposed origin of dynas¬ 
ties and races. I would have a series of small maps, not too elaborate 
in details, setting out clearly, (1) say, India under the earlier dynasties— 
(2) under, say, the Moguls; (8) showing the several European nations 
confronting each other before Plassey; (4) the gradual growth of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire, and the re casting of tlie map of India, before and after the 
annexation of Oude, the Punjab, Burmah, «fec. I would make the history 
as frank, open, and breezy as some of the more famous of Prince Bis¬ 
marck’s declarations of policy; hiding no error of the past, covering up 
no feature of crooked policy, explaining away no wrong. If there are, 
as there are, specks on Clive’s magnificent career, let them be termed 
specks,—there are spots on the sun. Against the faults of AV'arren 
Hasting^ we can set off his greatness, and tlie circumstances and the 
persons around him. We can view him as merely mortal, but as a 
strong mortal, certain to err even while weaving the mightiest policy 
and laying the foundations of empire. 

Why should we not also have the name of every Prince, the extent 
of his territory, the amount of his income and tribute, and the resources 
of his dominions, sot forth in clear, historical (not official) terms? Why 
should we not know the exact chai-acter of our frontiers, on the side of 
the Indus and on tl\e side of the Brahmapootra; and how we stand 
related to tlie Passes of Nepal, very little talked of, as well as to 
tlie Passes of the North-west, to which so much attention is directed ? 
With clear, simple maps, and a brief honest history, Indian affairs might 
be made so simple that a wayfaring man though a fool need not err in 
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ftny easejitdal particular ’wilJi respect to 1 would, at whatever 

Qostj wm England to ft Itnowladge of, and a parental care for, her great 
dependehoy. 

I do not hasitato now to eay that I Lavo written much of the fore¬ 
going with nn unaaay feeling, not beoauao of what yon may saj of my 
Tiews [for I care not how sharply tbo^e view? are criticised), hut lest I 
shonld have written what may seem like ji redettion upon any of the 
good and aelf-deuyltig men who represent England iu India. For what 
hftft been termed English Flulistimsfli in India I care nothing. 1 would 
icom to court its favoTir, uud I would bo ashamed to dread its eunoityj 
thongh I am not insensible of its power. But tliere is a far nobler life 
among the English in India, and it is that which I dread to offend eren 
by a word. There is also another side to the q^uestioa of the inter¬ 
ference of Parliameut nnd of the puWio jn Indian affairs, Thera is the 
important conaideration of how that interference may ftt timea be both 
injnriooa and rinjast to Fugtishmen in lodia. 

I ohauced to he in Calcutta when Baboo Kes-hub Chunder Son 
returned from his visit to England, and it wcutd be difficult to convey 
ftu ade^oate impreesion of the esti'eme soreness with which many scute- 
Koenta made at Mr. Sen's English meetingB were received. "Wliy," 
people Bnid, ^^they talk of us ae if"we were not Idoglishmen, but 
“ barbarians, capable of any crimoSj and inaeuaible to any virtue.” Mere 
was a eaee in which;^ without, aa far as I aeo, any great blauie resting on 
Mr* Sen himself, an unquestionably incorrect impreseion waa created. 
It is certain also ttiat Mr, Bright rarely speaks nn Indian affairs witb^ 
out CDUviucing a large number of Eugiishuien and Englishwomen, in 
India that he does them cruel wrong. They believe that he looks upon 
tbem as a privileged caete, essentially despotic in politics, banded together 
for purely selfish interests, and raady to defend each other even to the 
eiteut of calling black white. 

hTow all this, though certainly true enough of some cliques, is one of 
the unreasoning pr^udieea of English popular life with respect to the 
character of many AnglO'Indiana, and Mr. Bright ia not gniltleaa of the 
charge brought against him of having by his sweeping aaeertions 
ftEisisted to create the prejudice. If a word is spoken against Mr* 
Oobdefi, Mr, Bright rises at once like a Uod, and his scorn and indigna¬ 
tion fall like moUen lead on the assailatits of hie dead friend. He will 
not allow either charge or innuendo to be- directed against Mr. Cobden; 
but he forgets, when attacking Englishmen in India, that he may be, 
and must be, ineludEiig in his strictures men quite as pure and generous 
as Mr* Cohden, and, from their distance from England, almost as In¬ 
capable of spcftking in their own defence* 
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I speak under correction, but I think there is very little party, in the 
English sense, in India, and Uiat the acts of the Marquis of Salisbury 
and of the Duke of Argyll are considered \rithoat reference to the 
Whiggery of the one nobleman, or the Toryism of the other. It may be 
but another form of selfishness, but at least it is not what English 
meetings are led to suppose. There is a tendency in men of deep 
convictions to become sterner under an Indian sun, and surrounded by 
the facts of Indian life. He is an exceedingly sanguine man who f-an 
suppose that the millions of persons by whom ho is surrounded in India 
are, as a rule, favourable to Englishmen, and it is not pleasant to a free 
man, fresh from the freest of all nations, to feel that he is committed to 
a service wherein ho never can hope to win the affection of more than a 
comparatively few persons. I have heard people say, “ Let such a man 
“ return home, or go to Australia or Canada.” It is easy to talk so, easy 
to devise plans for other men; it is not so easy to take the action 
suggested. In many cases such a step would be exceedingly dilTicalt; 
in some it would mean the breaking of a life’s hopes ; in some it would 
be impossible ; in the comparative few in which it could be taken, there 
must exist either private means, or unusual opportunities for new 
careers, or extraordinary powers for'making opportunities. However 
ignorant, then, an Anglo-Indian may be of English life, he is not more 
ignorant of it than Englishmen are of some of the conditions of Indian 
service. When a man retires from India under ordinary circumstances, 
he generally fancies that he will fit into old associations from whence he 
was taken, and he finds that he fits to nothing (if he venturee to quit 
London), unless it is a bowling-green or a news-room. If he be of a 
political turn, he may become an extreme Tory or an extreme Eadical; 
but even then, as a Tory he appals his friends with what they deem 
perfectly revolutionary views as to land, and much besides, or as a 
Hadical drives other Radicals wild with his notions as to strong govern¬ 
ment. He is the round man in the square hole, go where he may. 
These are some of the many penalties paid for the advantages of an 
Indian career. 

Then it never seems conceivable to those who talk of men retiring 
from India that there is still enwoven with the natnre and habits of an 
Englishman the idea of doty. Does Mr. Bright, when he talks of his 
own services to England (great services as they have been), imagine that 
there has been no other duty done than that on the platforms of public 
meetings, or in the House of Commons ? The duties of Indian life are 
often as different as can be from those of English life, but they may be 
as real, as generous, and as unselfish. It may be said that Mr. Bright's 
strictures apply only to the lower life. It must, however, be replied,- 
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that toQ rnutl) oan^ionj ibeiij cotiM liardly te used to proTunt the true 
mark from being miasedt Wbeti 

Edbin-a-Bobbin bent bis boWj 

Stot at a pjgeoiif flud tUlad n otoir, 

Eobb-a-Eobbiji made a bad shot; and here, as in nmny cases, tbo legeon 
of the nnrsety 10 not inapplicable to life. People ttIjo talk of the 
KatiTSB of Jhditt^manj- of theui true gentlemen—as " niggers/^ who 
prate abont lighte of coiiq^ucst, and plume tbemfielyea on the lowest pride 
of race, are difficult to ehoot eyen with a shaft of irony. They are 
always atupid people^ The persons wlio are wounded are of qnitc a 
dilTorent kind. 

It would surprise some goutlcmen who represent popular opiuion in 
England to find that amid a vast amoujit O'f ignorauco in Iridiai and an 
amount of the silliest pride on the face of the earthj and the narrowest 
sccioriauisDr, tharo exist free thought as defiant as that of Shellej, 
And piety as sincere as that of thei old BaintSh For many of the most 
lahorions contrihutione to literature, for some of onr elearost views of 
history, of political economy, of the trae relations of men to men and to 
the Almighty, we are indebted to Anglo-Indian officials. Missionarios 
have no sharper critics anywhere than nmong Englishmen in India, and 
assuredly some missionary speeches made in Eugland could not be made 
in Calcutta without hoing laughed to scornn 1 one day heard a district 
officer read in church a sermon which attracted general attention* Some 
'days after I asked him whoao soronoia it was. Ho langhed, and edd, 
“ Uow don^t tell anybody,—it was one of Father ^cwman^a.*’ This was 
in an English ehurcli, and the officer was a young gentleman thoroughly 
loyal to that Church. It 10 ouc way in which the yeast is fei'meuting in 
Anglo-Indian life. 

Another difficulty in popular interference with reapect to Indian 
affairs is the certainty that Indian (questions and persons will be 
judged from a purely English stand-gironnd, which must often lead to 
error. To say that the difficolty cannot be oTcrcome would be puerile. 
It is, howerer, none the less adifficnlty, and it may ho set off against the 
peryerge determination of many Anglo-Indtaus to insist that neither 
popular mectinga nor even Parliament can understand the affairs of 
India, England mngt understand IndLan questions if India is to be 
retained by England, but England ought to be convinced that there are 
questions which cannot he correctly judged from a purely EnglEsh stand- 
ground* 

Another danger is, that popular opinion in England might lead India 
to demand wliat she cannot, under the present conditions of her relation 
to Englimd, obtaiii, I do not think there is so much in this as aomo per- 
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sons suppose. I Lare heard it made to include as dangerous Tory 
proper and legitimate demands, not dangerous at all. Still, it would 
be easy to enumerate cases in which snch opinion might really create 
danger; as, for instance, if the King of Bnrmah could appeal from 
the Indian Government to Manchester, and so influence the House of 
Commons. 

It would surely also be exceedingly dangerous if England brought 
public opinion to bear on such questions as the exact form of our rela¬ 
tions with Afghanistan, which only a very few Englishmen understand, 
and which a distinguished traveller of another nation tells us that the 
Indian Foreign Office, in some essential particulars, completely mis¬ 
understands. No amount of education, short of actual experience, 
would enable us to understand, sufficiently to form the basis of political 
action, the affairs of Afghanistan, Nepal, or Knshgaria. All that can 
be said is that we can understand the principle involved. 

Amother undoubted danger is, that English interests may, as in the 
case of the import duties, respecting which Manchester is so anxious, be 
made to override the interests of India. I submit that in all such cases, 
be the pressure brought to bear on the Government what it may, some 
consideration should be given to what an Indian Government Would do 
if England and India were disunited. Would the Government in that 
case consider what was desirable for Manchester trade, or what was 
desirable to foster and build up a trade for India? Assuredly not the 
former, and hence it would be impolitic and unjust to stand on that 
ground now. 

It would, again, be a terrible misfortune if the affairs of India were 
brought into English electioneering struggles, as they were carried into 
so many such struggles in the days of the East India Company. One 
might almost shudder to see Native India represented in the House of 
Commons—natural and right as such representation appears—for it is 
all but certain that every Native gentleman sent to England would, in 
spite of himself, be made the centre of a set-of selfish intrigues, a curse 
at once to England and to India; yet if men like the late Maharajah 
Komanath Tagore and the late Justice Mitter had seats in the House 
of Commons, the House would be vastly the richer for their presence, 
and the Empire vastly the more secure. 

The six points on which Sir James Stephen believed that he bad 
convicted Mr. Bright “ either of great ignorance or great inaccuracy of 
“ expression,” may fittingly form the text for the practical application of 
this paper; and all the more so because it is very important to know 
from gentlemen who know India so well whether it really is Mr. Bright 
or Bir James Stephen who is in yror. For my own part, I have a 
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filrCiDg beli&f that the error ig notj in the main, with Mr. Bright on any 
ons of the si^ points. 

1* Mr. Bright saye, “ We deim tha ownerdhp of oil the land" in 
Tnijin ; and Sir J&mea Stophen replies Uint “ this is the opposite of the 
** trntb.'^ Now, is it the oppogite of the tinith 1 Sir Heiiry Mnime, ia hie 
wort on Yillage Cornmuaitieg,’^ while main tailing the originnl private 
ownei-ahip of land on the tenure of tli.e village comtnuiritj^ aaye : 
“ The aeeamption which tiie English first mode was one that they 
inhorited from their Mahoiacdnn pnedeceegors. It was that all. the soil 
belonged in absolute property to the eovereiga, and that all private 
** property in land ejtisted on BufirerflinoeF” ‘^ In the Settlement of Lord 
CornwalliB," this mogt reliably writer continnes, '^^■he attempt was to 
“ create a natural aristocracy, while in the Southern Provinces no middle 
olaGB between the Government and the cultivatore was recognised^” 
In Norton’s ^'Topics for Indian Ststesmeiij” the ownerghip of the land 
by the State is accepted as a Bimple fact, and all suggestions are built 
thereon. Sir George Campbell recently made some like remarks as to 
the principle on which the land tenure rests, and stated in plain terms 
that the tenure which we iuherited was that of - the Estate as land^ 
lord. It is only necesBary, however, to recur to Sir James Stephou’s 
own proposal for the abrogation, under certain presumed pogsibilidea, of 
the Bengal Land Betti omen t, to sec that the ssttlements were mado on 
the strength of the rights of the governing Power as landlord. Lord 
Cornwallis oould not hare giren, nor o-ould Lord Lytton reclaim, what 
never wag the property of -either ag rapragenting the Stats. Thig is 
clenjly seen in those parts of India where there are periodical settlementg, 
2. Mr* Bright says the population of India- " is dumb before tile 
Fow-er that has subjected it. It is never consulted upon any matter 
“ connected with its government-.^' Sir James Stephen replies, that it ig 
one of the fimt duties of a district o^cer to make himself acqixaiuted 
with the views of the people, whom he is continually oongulting* I 
could not help thinking that tbs people mc^t likely io amiie at this will 
be the district officers concerned—for they know what it moang. I gay 
that in the senge meant by Mr. Bright, and that a very wide aense, tha 
population of India is dumb before ita rulerg, though by no means dumb, 
but often esceedingly voiceful, within itself and to itself, 

Sr Mr. Bright geems ignorant, Bit James Stephen suggests, that 
Bajpootana is not British territory;; and ha adds, that the Government 
of India can have “no more responsibility (if any one had) for a fanrina 
“ jnBaJpootana than for the late famine in Pejrgia.” The British Govern¬ 
ment considers itsalf responsible for peace, for dynastic succession, for 
good government, in Bajpootana It regulates, by its Balutss, the status 
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of Princes, has a Besident, 'whose adrice is often a command, in each 
CJonrt, and it receives from each tribute. Sorely, then, Mr. Bright has in 
no sense distorted the exact fact. When I read the virtual charge against 
him I instinctively turned to two of his speeches on India, made twenty 
years ago—-just and righteous speeches—and I wondered that such a 
charge of ignorance could be at this date brought against him by any 
one of so high a character as Sir James Stephen. 

4. The next “ error ” is as to irrigation. Mr. Bright says that little 
has been done. Sir James Stephen says that much has been done. The 
difference is as to degree, and in no way involves either ignorance or in¬ 
accuracy of expression. I think Mr. Bright, here also, is wrong in much, but 
where he is so I do not think that Sir James Stephen is right. Unfortun¬ 
ately, there can be no error as to the appalling loss of life from famine; but 
the direct statement admits of modification. Life has again and again been 
lost, and untold misery caused, where the utmost that can be said is that 
both might have been prevented if men could have seen as clearly before 
as after the event, and if there had been prompt action free from human 
liability to error. It is much easier to criticise than to act, 

6. Mr. Bright says that we require more troops in India than we 
did before we liad railways, <&c. Sir James Stephen shows that in tlie 
year before the Mutiny we had a much greater number of Native troops 
than at present; but he misses Mr. Bright’s point—that we require so 
many more British troops, and in that way admit our decreasing con¬ 
fidence in the people. 1 think there are questions with respect to the 
Army in India on which Mr. Bright is so very dangerously wrong that 
if his views were carried out there would be an end of the English 
Empire in India. I greatly prefer to stand with Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala and Sir Henry Norman to standing with Mr. Bright here. It is 
unpleasant to hear any one, however able, theorising in a case which may 
involve the lives of our countrymen and countrywomen, and their child¬ 
ren. The few grave words spoken some time ago by Lord Napier of 
Magdala ore to me more eloquent than all the words that Mr. Bright 
ever spoke on the Indian Army. A man in Lord Napier’s position may 
see much that never can be put into speech, and there may be eloquence 
even in his silence. Yet, as a matter of fact, we do send 22,000 more 
men to India than we did in the year before the Mutiny, and we keep 
the field-guns in our own hands. 

6. “Mr. Bright says of tlie Native newspapers, that the Qovem- 
“ ment oflScials look into them to see if they are saying anything unplea- 
“ sant to the Government, anything that indicates sedition or discontent, 
“ but never for the purpose of being influenced by the judgment of the 
writers and editora” Sir James Stephen replies, that all important 
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artielea id iratiT& pupcTS arc trEiiielartci, that they may be read by mem¬ 
bers of the GoTernmEnt, and that he knoTfS aumeTOBfl instODcog in which 
auch articlcB haye led to inq^uiry, aad have iiiflaenoed lagislatioTi, Tlds 
pointj agam^ is one of opimion and of degree. Mt, Bright may be wroTig 
in the rormd general charge, but he ia right in the general assertion 
that the papers are looked to almost entirely With the aim of watebing 
for disalledtion. Where la the good of disputing fimh a point? I 
believe the translations are (at all &yents, they were) giwen up, hut 
there cannot he a doubt as to their object, or as to the object wbich^ 
with or withont tranElations,. compelB an Indian officer to know what is 
said of a seditious nature to the people, in papei's which, as Sir James 
Stephen shows, can publish very dacgeronB urtLeles. Why, in the pte- 
seat state of India, tho officer who did not make himself acquainted 
with articles m the Kntive press calculated to diatorb the peace In his 
district, would deeerve to be dkmieeed from the Seryice, or wore& I 
maintain that the state of affaira in India in this respect was accurately 
stated by Mr, Bright, and that social pressure of a heavy kind may be 
made to fall on a refractory editor. Only, though the atatemcrit of Mr. 
Bright was the fact as far as it went, it was not the whole fact. To ei- 
amine a paper for preefa of dangerous disafifaction is not necessarily an 
injustice, and may, indeed, be a SEryice to indTa. 

I TEnturc, then, to return to tho position from which I started, that 
the popular view, aa represented hy Mr* Bright, mad the official view, a a 
represented by Sir Jamoa Stephen, are both dangerous, if they are not 
checked and i-catrained by a calmer, hietorical view, careful not to eseg- 
gcratfl, even for the purpose of driving home a timth in public meeting, 
and equally careful to suffer iio interest to weigh one feather’s weight 
against the mterest of the nation and the principles of juatice. We shall 
not rule India on any finely-drawn theoriagj nor would it be aafe to 
depart rudely from the uietliods of governing which have eaccoeded 
upen the whole. Lay down what new principlee this generation or any 
generation to come may, it will be difficult to send out better frienda to 
the people of India than some Engliahnien whose names and deeda are 
inacribed in the great hislory of England in India. For it ia a groat 
hiatory—a bietory of high statesnijmehip, of unflinching hcroiem, of 
deathless renown* It is incpoeaible to escape popular inflaencca, and it 
would be diabyal to attempt to do so. Can we not seek tho high 
honour of tryieg to utilize thoae influencea, and make them a source of 
strength and of far greater grandeur ? Can we not dmw with an un¬ 
faltering hand the true line between what is right and what is wrong in 
the action of Englishmeti in India, as well as what is right ami what is 
wrong in popular interference with them at home ? There are very 
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remarkable men indeed among the workmen of the great towns. I 
heard a highlj-educated gentleman say some little time ago that, after 
hearing Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright^ and a number of other of the most 
eloquent men of the day, he placed before any of them, for that true 
eloquence which never throws away a word, and which, coming from one 
heart, goes to every other, a Sheffield workman, a Radical. There have 
been of late years far too many attempts to cut off the rich from the 
poor. We arc a hundredfold worse in that respect than our forefathers 
were, even as lately ns when George III. was King. Every petty person 
whose business in life is to strut and look great, has his fling at the 
people who prefer to live at the East-end of a town and pay their way 
to “ keeping up appearances ” at the West-end. If this should continue, it 
will grow worse every year; and who can put an end to it so well os 
gentlemen such as the members of this Association ? If we cannot, as 
we cannot, loathe too deeply attempts to use the popular feeling for 
selfish party ends, can wc revere too much the principle that would make of 
all classes a nation? Surely that is the success which Friar Bacon must be 
understood to have meant when he invoked the Invisible Powers to wall 
England about with brass, and that is what wc must aim at if we intend 
England to hold her own in the new conditions of warfare, and in the 
face of the vast advances in intelligence, so far as intelligence is to be 
measured by knowledge. We virtually cut India off from all but 
English means of civilissation, and upon the whole wo cannot reasonably 
complain that other nations have interfered very much with ns in that 
respect We also close to India alone, of all the possessions of the 
Queen, the rights of representation. We shall not, however, be per¬ 
mitted—events will not permit us, civilization will not permit us—to 
close to India the popular life of England. That will act in the future, 
and, I believe, still more markedly in the future than in the past, as the 
last great appeal of India, alike in its Princes and people, against the 
most powerful and dignified officers—aye, or against the united Services, 
if, unfortunately, they should unite for oppression and wrong. If any 
Englishman is ambitious to lift up the mantle that Mr. Bright, in the 
course of nature, must soon let fall, and would lift it with a double 
portion of Mr. Bright’s spirit, while avoiding Mr. Bright’s errors, he 
may find his duty in eschewing generalities and fixing upon some indi- 
yidual cases of injustice, with a view to pursuing them to the end. Of 
course no such man ever will wallow in the mire of some special advo¬ 
cacy such as we have seen. He will take care that no one can put him 
down for two farthings,* or for one, in the list of sums given by persons 
who are ready to pay for special pleading. But this point placed beyond 
question, the contrast of the services rendered to England and India by 
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Mr, Burk& and Idr, Bright tarries an jnvaluablt lesson, Mr, Bright"a 
Berricee havt been great, and the most that tan he aaii m that if Mr. 
Bright had his jeara to go oTsr ngain, and began by relig'ionaly attempt¬ 
ing (with respect to this One subject) Burfec^s masteTy of detail, India 
would be OTcn more hia debtor, 'W & owe hica so much that it is hard 
to Efty CTBH this, hut it TviU he considered iu histaiyj and it implies no 
disrespect. 

To suppose that we can role in India hy mere moral force would be 
aimply ahaurd^ hut it woTild not be more absurd than to talk of ruling 
hy right of conipneBt alone, with a force of 00,000 men, dominating a 
military empire, and in the face of milltaTy ritala ready to take ad- 
Tautage of every error that is made. "We must find nobler pi'inciples 
thjn those of conquest, unleas we would ptolifcically discard the old 
emblem of British rule and take as our emblem the ostrichj. which is 
said to hide its head on the approach of danger. Let us, in the old 
English way, face the danger, be it what it may, and it will vanlab. To 
talk of the greatest tnist ever given to n nation is nonsense, uuissa we 
feel honestly that we are fulfilliug the trust; and it is impossible to 
fulfil the trust, however eaicellent the ludminiEtmtioii of affaire, if tlie 
sympathies of the people are not secured—if the intelligent few are not 
convinced for the many that we are just, not merely that the English 
Empire may cemtinne in India, hut because to he just is to obey God"s 
law written, on every human heart in every land, 

I am not saying these words as a philanthropist^ hnt as an English' 
man. I do not know any nobler ambition than to aaaist to level down 
the wallg of classes in England, both with reference to India and to 
home affaire; hut in India, unlike England, there is a body of intelligent 
and edneated men who maintain that the walls ara indispensable. The 
position will assuredly prove untenable in clanger. Cannot we evacuate 
it in peace, and while Uie sky is unclouded ? Let us in good earnest try 
to be just to Indin, laying the foundations at once of peaceful industries 
and freedom, and let us invoke the free life of England to an interest in 
the work. We may then, in sober trnth (not rodomontade), defy the 
world] if, indeed, with such aims and acts we ahould not achieve the. far 
more glorious disf metioa of having made the whole world our friends. 
If India is with us, and a source of strengtli to the Empire, many a 
dark .cloud will pass away, I behave that there are good reasons why 
India onglit to be with us, for it is oertain that iu numerous respects 
India never had better friends. I believe also that there are good 
reasons for believing that India may and will hs with us in times of 
trial. There is, however, another side fo the shield; a side the lines of 
which we may, as patriotB, trost will be obliterated, year by year, hy 
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jnsUce and moderataon, and other lines substituted, with the nobler 
destinj for England. 

• The CHAIRMAN haring intimated that Mr. Routledge’s paper 
was now open to any remarks which gentlemen present might feel 
disposed to make, 

Mr. W. MARTIN said it was far from his intention to criticise the 
address they had just heard, or to make any speech on the general 
subject, but, as a matter of general information, he would like very much 
to know what Mr. Bright had done for India. Mr. Routledge seemed 
to think Mr. Bright had done services akin to those of Burke, but these 
did not seem to be generally known. (Oh 1) • 

General Sir GEORGE BALFOUR, K.C.B., M.P., said he was 
rather surprised at that question—(hear, hear)—for any one who would 
fairly consider what Mr. Bright hod done in relation to India through 
hie long Parliamentary career, and especially in the earlier portion of it, 
could hardly fail to arrive at the conclusion that Mr. Routledge’s com¬ 
parison of the Indian services of the hon. member for Birmingham with 
those of Edmund Burke was not only permissible, but perfectly justifi¬ 
able and natural in view of the facts. (Hear, hear.) He (Sir George) 
spoke of Mr. Bright as one having the honour of little personal ac¬ 
quaintance with him, but he was not the less able to recognize the 
eminent value of his services to India in the days that are past; and 
any one who wishes to become acquainted with what he has done need 
only be referred to the history of the time—to the evidence of the 
laborious work of the Committee of the House of Commons in 1847-8 
with regard to cotton in India—to the fact that in 1858-9, when the 
great change in the government of India was under discussion, Mr. 
Bright was the most prominent statesman in the House of Commons in 
relation to Indian affairs. And surely no one could read the magnificent 
speeches of the great orator in tliat juncture without coming to the 
conviction that Mr. Bright hod most assuredly good claims to be placed in 
comparison with Edmund Burke. In both there was the same wonderful 
mastery of detail and felicity of expression, and the same earnestness 
and sustained energy. Only some few weeks ago he had occasion to 
refer to Burke's great speech on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts, made in 
1785, and he was reminded that to this day that oration was full of 
valuable reflections, and contained many just views which had yet to be 
adopted in India. And more than that, the views which Mr. Bright 
had lately expressed with regard to irrigation are almost the same as 
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ttose Tfiiitli Bni'lEfl urged in 17^5. The compftriBon of Briglit TFith 
Burte, theuj Tras no far-fetclied or strained cioiupariMn^ as aeeoaed to be 
thought bj the gentloiman Ttfho had just sat down^ (Hear, hear,) Had 
that gentleman read the speeeh of Mr, Bright in wltli regard to 
the tnacLinery of the governmeut in India? If not, let him turn to it, 
and he would find the viewa of a atatesmaii who must have studied 
India deeply. The luaohineiy of goTerument which Mr, Bright then 
adTocated la what we still roquire. The great object of Mr, Bright’s 
speech was to support the diFiaioii of India into goyernmentB that could 
he made responsihle for the right admiulatration of the ftflfairs of the 
seTerud localitioe, wh,areas the mistaken scheme actually carried out was 
centraUsiation of all aJfEiirs uudsr one head for all India, That seheme 
ha* been not only persisted in, but intensified, and in time we must 
expect to Atiffcr for not adopting the wise and pracfical policy adroeated 
hy Mr, Bright of decentraliaatiou ; and if the yiews of Mr, Bnght Wei's 
not adopted at that time, it is not too much to loofc forward with hope 
that they may be in the future. For the admirable address which Mr. 
Routledga had delivered on the miMhinery of Indian government, he 
felt tliey were all mush iadehted to him. (Hear, hcoiv) Mr, Itoutledgs 
had fairly viewed the present situation of affairs, and had fully reoog- 
nizod the real deeire of England to govern India wisely and well, 
and ilie criticisma to attain that end were of liigh Talne. ^Many 
of the points he had raised could be enlarged upon and extended 
hy the author to the great public advantage, and to the beneSt not only 
of tJi,e people of India, but those engaged in the goverifmient of that 
country In weighing the merits of the dispute as between Mr. Bright 
and Sir James Stephen, it is no doubt a great dieadvftutnge to the 
former that he has never seen India, and ha^ no expandence personally 
of Hative life and character beyond what is obtainable from books, 
nevertheless his aptitude and large mind has miide his informatioR 
marvolloiis as compared with that oneHsided kind of infoTination which 
could only have been collected from the restricted points of viaw enjoyed 
hy Sir James Stephen. He was far from desiring that it should be 
thought that he was disparaging Sir James Stephen, because h& would 
be one of the first to admit that he is one of the most talented and 
distingoished of the men who have served India in recent times; 
but he would appeal to any fairly mfonned arbiter to say with which 
of the two men the truth as to good government would most probably 
resL And even apart from the comparison of mere rote information 
And reasoning, it is proper to say that Sir James Staphen’s opinions 
are inevitahly colonred. by the epeciil And peculiar views which he has 
taken up with regard to popular Etigliah interfea-ence with the affairs 
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of Qovernraent in India, On this he would only say that he 
could by no means concede that the government of India ahould be 
absolutely consigned to a body of Calcutta officials who should exercise 
power without control from home. On the contrary, he strongly 
believed that England having conquered tlie country, could not. in 
justice to her mission, leave her officials uncontrolled, could not vacate 
her position os ultimate master, without forsaking her manifest duty. 
(Hear, hear*,) He did not mean to imply by this that he thought the 
Government of India was a bad Government, whose every act should 
be regarded with suspicion ; for from that. It would be impossible 
for us to have maintained our power in India if we had not, on the 
whole, given good government (Hear, hear.) It may be said in 
objection to this statement that we have an army to back us up and to 
maintain our rule. But what was the strength of that army ? It 
was composed of some 60,000 Europeans and 120,000 Natives. With 
this we—an alien nation—control a vast Empire of 250,000,000 of 
people. But if the circumstances required us to garrison India as we 
garrison Ireland, we should require not 60,000 Europeans, but at least 
500,000 men. (Hear, hear.) One of the advantages and proofs of good 
government, then, was that it cost us loss for an army, while it made 
the myriads content with our domination. It may be a fact that in the 
past we have done many acts not easy to defend, but as a whole no 
fair mind could doubt that the wish and endeavour of the English 
people was to give good and just government to the Empire in India; 
and the people of India were every day becoming more conscious of 
the benefit of our rule. Time would not permit him to enlarge upon 
more of the valuable suggestioos which had been thrown out by Mr. 
Boutledgo to improve the machinery of good government in India, 
but he would remark that the writer had justly brought into prominent 
relief the important and beneficial effect, even to the best organized 
corps of officials, of the support and supervision of popular judgment at 
home. Indeed, one of tlie most effectual modes of encouraging officials 
in the right performance of tlieir duties in India was to make them feel 
the lieal^y action of homo criticisms. This action is most essential; 
for many gentlemen present at the meeting who had served in 
India would know very well how much has been done, by the wise and 
independent action of individual officers, and how little has really been 
done by the Government of India itself—(hear, hear)—and how great 
has been the influence of individual officers in furthering justice and right¬ 
doing, despite the Government. (Hear, hear.) And it is a proud 
feature of the history of the English in India that individual officers 
have again and agaiu stood stoutly up in defence of the rights and 
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pri.Tileg'M of tha peot>Ie of India^ even to their individual dieaJvjwtago. 
(Hear, hear^) On the point raised bj Mr. Routledge regarding the 
ignorance of Indian adraira irhicli is prevalent at bome^ it Tnust bo 
admitted to be too well fonnded 3 bat those who de&ire that it shall 
be otherwise know how eineediEglr di^Scult it is to post tLemselveg on 
the snbjectj and how dimenit it is to get information and evidence re¬ 
garding it Even at this moment hs jrae Btndjing the Salt Question 
of India upon papers which had onlj just been obtained on his motion 
in tho House of Common e, although some of the doenmentg themaelveg 
had been in existence for yearg. Yet those papers contained information 
on a eubjoet of vitol importance to the people of India, the salt taxation 
being notoriously the burden which moat deeply offectfl the poorest. 
Any one knowing how mnoh the increase of those duties would adversely 
affect the health and happineta of the people under our rulc^ would 
TeadOy perceive the importance of the evidonco in those papers* and the 
light they throw on the means of securing the good feeling and the 
gratitude of the people. He merely mentioned those papers not with 
the intention of enlarging upon the facts which they oontam^ but to 
illustrate how difficult it is for all parties interested in India to secnra 
sound and early informatioii regarding points vitally concerning the good 
govemment of India. Some years ago^ too, Mr. Bright justly remarked 
on the fact that Indian papers* when they were presentedj were pre- 
senM in giieh away* and so long after the events, as to discourage 
rather than invito inquiry. Correspondence and minutes and evidence 
and reports are all mixed up in such a chaotic way as to make it laboriona 
to gain information from them* and too often it ig impossible to master 
them* and too late to use the njaterials, ^liat was tine when Mr. 
Bright spoke ig true now. The papers, for in stance, regarding the 
recent Famine are in such a state ag Mr. Bright formerly described, 
TYithout order or indeic, very incomplgte* and documents of great 
importance left out, they form such a portentous and undigested 
maBs of documents* important and trivial* that the causes of the ignor¬ 
ance of which Sir James Stephen complains are surely not far to eoek, 
(Hear, hear.) In conclusion, Sir George Balfour expressed ft lope that 
Mr. Routleilge wonld tnd leisure to expand some of the ccmeiderationg 
upon which ho had briefly touched in lis valuable address, which could 
not fail to be of advantage to those who* like himself, were interested in 
tha good government of India* and in Doaking the people of England 
Ecguaiuied with its operations. 

Mr. KOEEBT H, ELLIOT said it was not bia intention to treg- 
pasB upon the attention and time of the meeting hy making a speoch, 
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but Sir George Balfour baying mentioned the speech of Edmund Burke 
on the DebU of the Nabob of Arcot, he would beg permission to quote 
two pregnant sentences from that speech, which were as true now as 
in' 1785. After alluding to the notion that the House of Commons 
should interfere as little as possible with Indian affairs, Burke goes 
on to say: “ But let us do what we please to put India from onr 
“ thoughts, we can do notliing to separate it from our public interest 
“ and our national reputation. Our attempt to banish this unfortunate 
“ duty will only make it return upon us again and again, and every 
** time in a shape more nnpleasant than the former.” How very true 
was all this at the present moment 1 When India comes back to us 
it comes with a mutiny or a famine; and it will continue to do so 
until the House of Commons really takes up the question. (Hear, 
hear.) He had been reading a speech made by Sir David Wedderbum 
in Bombay on the way in which representation for India could be 
secured in the House of Commons, and the suggestion he makes seems 
worthy of consideration. He proposes, not that members should be 
sent from India, but delegates; and if these delegates gave nothing 
else but their presence, they would at least remind the House of 
Commons of the existence of India—a fact apparently forgotten fre¬ 
quently—and they would be entitled to speak for India in the debates, 
and to secure some hearing, at any rate, for the wants and grievances 
of the people. The address of Mr. Roulledge was so full of valuable 
and suggestive matter that it would be presumptuous to attempt to 
deal with it in the brief space at command; he-would therefore 
only take the opportunity of expressing his entire concurrence in de¬ 
ploring the unfortunate attempt to stamp out popular English inter¬ 
ference in Indian affairs which had been made by iSir James Stephen, 
and to say that Mr. Routledge’s remarks on that point were extremely 
cogent and valuable. 

Dr. RALPH MOORE said he had listened with great interest to 
the excellent paper which Mr. Rontledge had read to the meeting. 
He spoke with some forty years’ experience of India, and with respect to 
the question between Mr. Bright and Sir James Stephen, it was his 
opinion that the latter gentleman’s knowledge of India was decidedly 
less than that of the former. He had had the honour of Mr. Bright’s 
acquaintance for many years, and could testify that he (Mr. Bright) had 
never failed to avail himself of every opportunity of obtaining accurate 
and reliable information on all matters connected with India. Ho is 
consequently well known to the Natives of India, and highly respected 
by them throughout their country. In his opinion English lawyers knew 
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less of India tliaii anj' oliKcr cIa-re. (Hoar, tearO Thay were confinod 
to the Presidency torms, were busy with -Uieir biiefs^ and getting as 
many fees as they could in order to return to England as soon as 
poaaible; thus they knew little of India, and^ indeed, with all his st.- 
parimee, he had known only one lawyer who had learned more of the 
language than, to he able to tsll for his dinner, or something of the 
kind. (Langhtor.) 

General CAVIjNAGH obaarred that there was not an Indian offiainl 
hut recognized the iveeessity for Parliament taking more interest in 
Indian affaire, hut doubts might fairly be entorWnGd as to the ad7antages 
•that woold arise from disenssiona at public meetings; for,, unfortnuatoly, 
it was apparent that public meetings were too often swayed by the con¬ 
sideration of special and aeMsh intereatS} and it was to be feared that they 
would pay too much regard to the interests of Unglandj to the preju¬ 
dice of the interests of India, Hoi that the real mteresta of the two 
countries wers actually illseiTnilar or opposed, although they might appear 
60 OKI the Biirfaca Erery one who had served in an official capacity in India 
must feel that there is an identity of interests which camnot be lost 
-sight of. Some people were ready to say that if England lost India, it 
■would he as great a nation as ever. (Ho.) But no one who had studied 
tha subject, and tertainiy no statesman, would concur in that opinioiu 
(Hear, hear.) In England, however, this feeling obtained considerable 
currency, and to such an extent that justice was not done to Indian 
officials. Having held for a long period perhape one of the highegt offices 
’ in India, as welt as haying served for many years as a aubaltcm, he knew 
- 0 omc of the difficulties with which English officers had to contend. As 
a Subaltern he had mixed much with the people, and whan out ehooting 
Lad the opportunity of learnbg the real feelings of the Natives towards 
the English. They naver hesitated to teiL him that .they had no affection 
for the Englishman, but they confessed to a great respoot for him as the 
best ruler they had ever had. In speaking of high Civil servants, they 
complained of the difficulty of approaching them owing to the obstacles 
placed in the way hy tJieir 6JiiCFUi-ag&. That was one difficulty, and 
another was that where a Chril serviuit holding high office endeavoured 
to cultivate acquaintance with the leading Hatives, the latter often led 
the people "to believe that they exercised an undue inffnence over the 
official. He believed that) as a rule, the officials went oat to India with 
a just and honest ambition—an ambition to do good to the people over 
whom they were placed; and no more laudable motive could actaate a 
public servant. Tbat was a kind of ambition that should be fostered 
'«nd encomraged'f wd if an Indian official felt, that his services were 
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recognized by bis countrymen in England, it would do much to aid him 
in his efforts, and sustain him in his arduous career. After spending thirty 
or forty years of the best days of their lives in India in trying to do 
good to its people, officials returned to England only to find themselves, 
as pointed out by the lecturer, nonentities. They are too old to enter 
into political life, and have, as the result of the sacrifice of a lifetime, 
in many instances merely obtained a bare competence. Mr. Routledge 
said they had never to strive with the question of pence; and he admitted 
that they were fairly paid, and consequently enabled to devote their energies 
to the good of the country. But it would be a great stimulus to officers 
in Lidia to feel that their services were recognized by their countrymen 
at home; and this could only be obtained by greater interest being 
shown in the work of Indian government by the House of Commons and 
the people of England,—not by entering into details, but by striving 
for the advancement of great general principles, and proving to the 
people of India that their fellow-subjects in England—for they were all 
fellow-subjects—were exerting themselves in their behalf, in the belief 
that whatever benefited India was, in the truest sense, to benefit England. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Colonel RATHBORNE thonght that under the old East India Com¬ 
pany Indian questions were dealt with more effectually than under present 
arrangements. Tlic Court of Proprietors—of which he was one of the 
last members—was accustomed to meet at stated times, and Indian 
questions were then dealt with so ably and fully by those interested in 
the country and havmg a knowledge of its requirements, that the results 
were far more satisfactory than they were at the present time. It was 
urged in favour of the alteration that Indian questions would be better 
discussed, and the Natives of India better represented, by transferring the 
control to the groat council of the nation—the Honse of Commons. He, 
however, failed to see the benefit that had been expected. If the House of 
Commons would devote twenty nights in the session, instead of four, to 
Indian matters, there might then be some improvement For some 
reason or other, both political parties, however, had decided that Indian 
subjects should not be made 'party questions, and thus the whole of the 
benefit arising from party criticism was lost to the people of India. If 
English interests were treated similarly, what would be the position of 
the people of England ? What that position would be could best be 
imagined, and yet that position was considered good enough for the 
people of India. As was’ remarked by a well-known authority, the 
worst government it was possible to conceive was that where the legis¬ 
lative and executive functions were united in the same hands, as in the 
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first piftcfl tiej make what Jaws they Hkej and in the n&xt place they 
carry them ont without con buI ting the people in the matter. In India 
the officials mate the laws anil send tliena orer to England for the 
Secretary of State to sanction; and Indian (Questions not being made 
party qoestionSj m-ong often was done without any one stepping forward 
to attempt to put the matter rights as would be the ease otherwise. 
(HeaTj hear.) 

Mr. JOHN JONES ohaerred that^’nrJiament was quite unequal to 
tbs task of making itself acquainted with the uecesslties of India, for a 
member of the House of Commons had quite enough, and more tlitun 
enongh, to do to make himself famtliar with tha questions flflfecting the 
homo country; end he even ¥enlured to think that a large number of 
measuras passed thnoogh ParlJiuneni had not been looked at by one-htdf 
of the momheti Legiilation was^ tliercfoTe, often imposed on the 
people of England by those who knew little ahout their interestSj and 
a few of the represemlatiTes in the Honee of Commone did the hard 
work. How, then, under such ciTemnstimces waa it possible, when the 
work of India required a special study, that it could be properly done 
lathe Eritish House of C-ommonsf The absence of the knowledge of 
India accoionUd for the lietlesRnesa which prevailed when Indian subjects 
were discussed jn Parliament, and for the manner itn which such fiubjects 
were neglected. Often the papers recorded that the House was de' 
serted. And rightly so, too, ho fthe apoakor) thought, for, he naked, 
what was the use of people listening when they knew nothing of the 
merits of the case ? He had heard it said that Mr. Bright had done 
great serrice to India, hut ho thought that the hon. gentleman hod done 
great injury to India in assisting to destroy what le regarded as the 
Farliamentoiy rspresentatiou of India; he alluded to the oild Eaat India 
Company, which was compoficd of people who did know Bomething of 
the uecaeeitics of India. In tha days of its existence, if n mau knew 
the jnerits O'f the case, he was able to apply them in the presence of 
those who were responsible for the good gorernmentof India ; and that 
system, he (Mr. Jonce) thought, was one that sbonld be rcTerted to. 
Mr. Erigkt assisted iu the destructioEi of that old East India Cotiipany, 
and now he, with Manchester, desired to crush the cotton manufacture 
in India, in order that ManchcBter should hold the monopoly^. 

liev. JAMES LONG : But Mr, Bright fs not responsible for that; 
he haa denounced the ottempt in TSry strong language. 

Mr. JOHN JONES, resuming, went on to speak of the deairabilily 
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of creating and stimnlating interest on Indian matters, Parliament 
being, in his opinion, incapable of considering them properlj. If they 
cpnld assemble a body of men to discuss an Indian question, the chances 
were greatly in favour of their learning something about the. subject, 
and as they were Volunteers, the presumption was that some intellectual 
activity would be promoted, and the popular instincts of English society 
would govern the conclusions. Thus a popular influence might be 
brought to bear; but there would be a danger if the idea was carried 
out without passing through'thfl sieve of Indian experts. It was not 
merely necessary to govern a people abstractedly rightly because their 
notion of right may not be the same as your own, and therefore it was 
essential to seek to govern somewhat according to the notions of right 
held by the governed; else there would, be no contentment, however 
right the government might be in the abstract. For this reason, mere 
popular govemmcut was not the proper channel for power to pass 
through. Hefcrence had been made to the treatment of Anglo-Indians 
in England. He bad no doubt Englishmen on their setum home 
would like to be as highly esteemed as when in tlie full tide of power 
in India, but it was inevitable that they should drop into the common 
ranks, and lose a little of the halo of glory they had been accustomed 
to. The Court of the East India Company gave opportunities to many 
Indian officers, but they engrossed all the power, to the exclusion of the 
commercial element, and foil, when for political reasons Government 
deserted them. Mr. John Stuart Mill told him (the speaker) that the 
Directors had authorised him to say that they saw their mistake in 
having relied on Government favour aud neglected popular support, but 
that if they got another chance, they would give him (Mr. Jones) as 
hearty support as hitherto they had given obstruction. 

hir. WILLIAM MAITLAND remarked that the discussion 
appeared to take up in the first instance tlie question whether Mr. 
Bright was right or wrong in the Manchester speech. Without 
attempting to deal with the question between the bon. gentleman and 
Sir James Stephen, he might say that at a former meeting the same 
topic came up, and he entered his protest against a great deal of what 
Mr.‘Bright had said. In his opinion, it showed much ignorance of the 
position of things in India, as, amongst other statements, there was one 
that India was on the verge of bankruptcy. . Any one knowing anything 
whatever of India practically would bo aware that this was perfectly out 
of the question. It was a great pity Mr. Bright should have spoken os 
lie did in this respect, and also that, while speaking of irrigation, he 
should have disparaged railways, as, in point of fact, railways had done 
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moTo gofni to India than many people woli believe who were not 
acnjuainted with tb'e ti'ntli. There was one thing SA to which Mr^ Bright 
had not he&n put right, and Sir James Stephen appeared to have 
overlooh^ itj—and tliia was tliat the population of taJia is dnuih before, 
the Power that ruled itj and is never consulted on any mutter ooiineiited 
with ita government. ColonaL liathhoruej tocv, complained of 
logislatLon and the work of admiflietration being in the ^handa of thosa 
who made the laws. But he desired to point out that this was not quite 
the caacr. The people have some share in the govemuftnE, as n matter 
of fact, so far aet having a share in the legEslatiou of a country tan he 
considered as having a share in ite governmantj and he believed that in 
this country Pal'li ament was considered as having an iuflnentiah part in 
its governmentn He would gladly see the'proportion of.“ontaide" members 
increased, imd as a eommencement had been made, tlilg wo'uld probably 
be so. It ehould be known that the state of things to, which Mr. 
Bright referred in this connection had ceased to esiat, because years 
Ego the Legaslative Ootmcils were to a considerable estent thrown open, 

■ And counciilore admitted from the people- 

Colonel JiATHBOB.N'il: How in any? 

Mr. WILLIAM MAITLAI^D: Every Council has four popular 
representativee, two b eieg Natives and two iud ependent E umpeAnSr Thus 
the Oourtcil has four tuaenbers, each of whom is entirely independent of 
'the G-ovomment; and this he could uv^' to bp the ease, having himself been 
one of the metiibera of the ColuiglI. Though he wile a great admirer of 
Mfn Bright, he conld net but say that in this pavticolflr he had made a 
mistake, aud had said other things^ too, which woi'O calculated to be 
injurious to his blgh reputation. In conolnsion, 5fr. Maltlaud ecipressed 
the opinion that Mr, lioutledgc^ iiiliis paper, bad to some entent spoken 
of a state of things pre-esjsting rather than what obtained at the jwesent 
tims^; and no one, he thoughtj would be more pIciEed than Mr, Bontledgs 
to find the change. He oshed that people should be more enlightened in 
regard to India, and tkis process of enlightenment wfta really gomg ou, 
for be held in his hand no fewer than tiiree cards of invitation to 
meetiiigB,- all Connected with Indian ^neatione.. India was undoubtedly 
attracting mpi;e attention than jt had ever done, and he holieved 
tiiat in the future tliis would go on increasing to such an extent as to 
do away entirely witii what long been the reproaob of Englishmen, 
and attract to India that couEideration _which its importance in the 
Empire eo richly deserved. 

Ml'. K. M DITXr commontetl upon the ftssertiou of ths previous 
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speaker, that'Mr.' Lrighi’s statement* as to the people of India haring 
no voice in the administration of the country was not strictly true, and 
proceeded to contend that it was virtually the fact. If because there 
Were two Natives in each Council the government of India was to be 
called representative, he co«ld only say that it was an absolute misuse 
of the term. What little of the representative character might be 
claimed in consequence was taken away by the fact that the mode of 
election was most faulty, and that it resulted in the nomination for 
the office of* men who, as a rule, were simply dummies—(*‘ No ” and 
“Yes”)—and thus it was only a mere show of representation that was 
presented. He thought it was eminently desirable tliat India should be 
really represented in the government, but* at the same time he had to 
. confess that India had not advanced sufficiently to be given a really 
representative form of government. India at present is really governed 
from England, because the principles are here laid down, and the details 
left for the officials in India to work out With regard to the inter-> 
ference by Parliament in the affairs of Indio, that was a matter which 
depended materially, as to'-its benefits, upon the manner in which it- 
was exercised. It had its use and abuse, and the same might be said of 
the common necessaries of life. If India was left to be governed 
entirely by the officials ont there, without atiy control from the home 
country, no one surely could imagine that things could go on satis- 
factorilj. Those gentlemen entrusted with the affairs of India were no 
doubt men of great talent, and men who were desirous of duing th^ir 
duty, but human nature being fallible, it could not but be affected by 
the position of irresponsibility. Firstir, the climate must have soma 
influence on their physical, and hence on their moral and intellectual 
qualities; and, secondly, the sense of power which ruling over some 
millions of people would give, would, if ‘absolute, be'most detrimental 
to the interests of good government. Hence it was, in his opinion, 
essential that there should be some control; and this was more neces¬ 
sary from the fact that India hud not any public opinion in the Isast 
degree corresponding with what existed in England. True it had news¬ 
papers which expressed opinion upon the conduct of officials, but no one 
took any notice of them—(laughter)—and Government regarded them 
only as waste paper. All the principal measures passed by the Legis¬ 
lative Council are initiated in England, and this perhaps would be^a 
greater advantage if the House of Commons could be got to take a 
deeper interest in Indian affairs. He (the speaker) had frequently been 
to House while Indian subjects were on tlte tapis and found Ui« 
House nearly empty, or only just enough members present to make a 
House, and many of them as fast asleep as if the opium, which was one 
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of tlie principal items in the Biv^get> had taJceu effect on them, 
{Linghter.) Indi^ was nSTor reallj ruled by the British nation^ hecauge 
Indian [jUeBtione wers never brought hefore the constiinjencieEj escept at 
Manchester and BirminghaiUj but by a certain claas of profesaEonal 
politiciang^ to whom he did not^ howsverj i^fer in any sense derogatory 
to them. This state of things ■ called for remfiily, and he suggested 
that Indian snbjecta should be marie pai't of the text-books of educatio-n 
in Englatid, and made a subject of oompiileory atndjj ainuo it waa in the 
highest degree neceesary that if India- was to be ruled by England j 
the means of fonhing a judgment upon what would oonduce. to the 
heneht of her 250>000j000^ of people ought to he possesaed hy eymj 
EngHsbman. 

Mr. GEORGE FOGGO said He would limit hie remarlEa to ouii or, 
at most, two pobts in the diac-usaion—the ohservatioue that had been 
made by the preceding speaker regarding the composition of the Legis- 
latiTe Connells, and the non-existence of public opinion in India,- Now 
'he,had been a member of the Legislative Council at Bombay for three 
years, on the cominatijon of Sit Bartle Frere, and' could teatify that 
during hiis Govemorahip, and during that of his immediate successor, 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, while probably the men selected were not quite 
such as would, have been chosen by popular eleotion—not that-he (Mr. 
Foggo) was nn advocate of popular eleotton In India—yet they certainly 
were* on the whole, representative men, and he (Mr. Foggo) was unable 
to admit that either Faropean or Native members deesrved the name of 
duiEitnies/* For the 3?ativ'e members,, although they might not, in all 
caaea, distiaguish themselves, yet he could remember iustances, both of 
Hindus and Pareeea, where they did disirngiiifib themselvesj, nud other 
instances in which they made a creditable appearance, sometimes taking 
even an independent hue of action. Ae to the European members, he 
might be permitted to say that there were some at least always in the 
Connells who represented public opinion out of doors, and maintained 
an indepei^deiaf-course. He could not agree in the statement that there 
was no such thing as public opinion on Indian questions even in India. 
Such might have been so fifteen or 'twenty years ago, but it wai^ not so 
now, at least in the Pi-esidency towuo, aa any one who bad resided there 
cnuld bear witnefis} and there were in the London newgpapens frequent 
inetanoes of its eristence, whoti the questions at issue were of general. 
public interest, taxation cspedally/as tclegi'ams from India of publio 
meetings -holdeti were continual] y showing. To show what public 
opinion had done, nctihg both through the Legislative Counoils and 
through the Chamhera of Coffipente in India, both of which con tain ei 
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Natire as well as European members, he might relate three instances 
within his own experience, in two of which he took a.prominent part. 
One was the Cotton Frauds Bill {tempore Sir 8. Fitzgerald's Gorem- 
orship), which, though passed by the Legislatire Council after great dis¬ 
cussion, was not suffered to become an Act, being vetoed by Lord Mayo, 
the Viceroy, on the representations chiefly of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce. Another instance was a Quarantine Bill, which was intro- 
.duced by a very'able and influential member of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, but was so modified in Committee that the title even was changed, 
and instead of the Bill containing provisions almost word for word 
similar to the old Quarantine Act of King George IV., as it did when 
introduced, the Bill was transformed into a modem sanatory Act. The 
thii'd instance within his (Mr. Foggo’s) experience was a Time Bargain 
Bill,'on which public opinion in Bombay was greatly excited; the op- 
positiou to the measure being led by the late Lord Sandhurst, at that 
time Commandcr-in-Chief at Bombay, and a member of Council; indeed, 
it was scarcely too much to say that public opinion in Bombay had 
almost been created by that discussion in th'e year 1868. These, re¬ 
marks, he hoped, were sufficient to show that neither the Native nor the 
European members of the Legislative Coirncils could be looked upon as 
dummies,” and that there was a public opinion even in India. 

Mr. JAMES MOWATT remarked that Mr. Bright had been so 
ably defended by Sir George Balfour that what he might have felt 
colled upon to say in that respect was rendered unnecessary. He 
would, however, add that Mr. Bright, ^o far from holding selfish views* 
had resisted the Manchester men in their selfishness—there was his 
letter to them that very week—and hod always maintained the humani¬ 
tarian pridciples of Cobden, as of the very essence of free trade and 
common justice. Referi;ing to unscientific methods of taxation in India, 
Mr. Mowatt mentioned the adoption of such a 'system as that of the 
octroi, in vogue on the Continent, as an instance of them. As to Parlia¬ 
ment being considered unable to discuss questions of Indian policy, the 
speaker complained of this vjew, and said it would be ^ sensible as to 
exclude the question of tlie Dardanelles and the foreign policy of the 
Government from debate. He was glad to note the allusions of some 
speakers to the sense of responsibility of the old East'India Company, 
with all its faults. He looked upon recent appointments, both to the 
English Bench under the New Judicature Act, and to the Headship of 
the leading Law College at Cambridge, of men who had filled office in 
India, as an important step in the right direction, and believed that there 
were signs of a growing interest and desire on the part of the people of 
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lediai, as well as on tiie part of llie people of ^Sm^landj to know mora 
of Oftoh oUten In this cooneotioii be could not refrain from rafarring to ■• 
a circunaaUnce lately reported In the newspaporaj.as to a Native of India 
(Mr, Dutt) speaking at ft large pnMio -meeting of working toon on tlie 
Eastern Qnestioiij ani being received with great applftuaft by tba people^ 
He took thiB to be an indication that Ehglisbtn&n were ready to welcome 
tb^ir fellow-aubjects from Iudia> and to accord to them the oonBideration 
whioh they ihemselres obtain;, and Contended that the recognition of . 
BCLch a feeling 3& this was itself a testimony to the nsefnlnesa of public 
meatiiiga, and could not fail to bo of advantage to England and India in 
their nintunl dealingB. (Hear, hear.) 

*The Bight Hon. CHAIRMAN said ho bad listened with great 
interest to the address given by Mr. Routlcdga, and ho did not remember 
anything in it from which bo felt called upon to express diesenb' It 
wae haaed upon a Oonsfderable amount of knowledgej and the Writer bqd 
Ofidimtly endeavoured to hold the balance batweeu contending views. 
That balance waB held with no weak w mteertain h^nd; nud it waa 
clear that Mr* 'Boiitledge bad -not adopted a middle cemrse beoausa 
of any abseiice of strength in his conviction b. Thu lino taken waa 
that of ft man having full knowledge of the subject -with which be 
was dealingj and strong conVittiona based upem a wide and impartial 
oensideratiou of 'that subject j as member of the East India Aesc- 
cifttioUj he (the Chairman) desired to expresB the great moral and. 
intellectual satiafaction with which be hod listened to the whole address. 
It had diBcnesed first of all the QueationB between Mr. Bright and Sir 
James Stephen, and he was femptisd to make a remark or two upon the 
Bxtract from one of Bii James Stephen’s lettera. Sir Jamoa Stephen 
appeared to be led ftway^ like n strong man in the heat of debate, to 
■cerUin countEr-propositions which were oleVlf not justified and not 
correct, aB statements of facts or propogitiona of politieftl morality. Ho 
(Sir James Stephen) aayB broadly (continued tho right honourable genUe- 
man), '"I dSny that ambition and conquest are crimes.” Well, that is' 
tme; they are nob necesBnrilj crimes, but it dependg upon the obj^t of the 
ambition and the character of the conquest. He goes tm : ** I say that 
ambition is e/ia great incentive to every manly virtne, and that conquest 
is the process-by which every State in the world (the United ■ States 
not excepted) has been bnilt up.’^ He (the Chairman) felt digpoged to 
give ft most positive denial to these ptopo&itlona; they appeared to partake 
too much of the tendaucy of the times. He had not the Eagtcni 
Question on the brain when he said thfs^(Iaughter)—bnt he believed 
that tha present time was witncBsiug a reaction against those atricter 
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notions of duty which had been.the characteristics of the highest 
Englishmen, and a return to a belief in the right of power as opposed 
to the notion of duty. Sir James Stephen said, “AmbiUon is the 
“ great incentiye to every manly virtue; ” but he (the Chairman) 
could only remark that in that case the number of manly virtues 
mftst be very few, and -their operation very limited. Still’ 
referring to Sir James Stephen, the Chairman commented upon 
tlie statement that “ North America ’ would be a hunting-ground 
“ for savages if the Puritans had not carried guns as well as Bibles,” 
and pointed out that North America was not peopled by conquest, 
but by immigration. What the immigrants conquered was the soil, 
and in the course of that conquest they canae into • collision with the 
aborigines, whom they dispersed. That, however,* could not fairly be 
called conquest ;’and it was a palpable mistake in logic to compare the 
conquest of. India to the peopling of North America by English emigrants. 
Then Sir James Stephen farther said: “The United States would be a* 
“ memory of tbo past if the North, thirteen years ago, had not con- 
“ quered the South.” Was that conquest ? On the contrary, it was 
the assertion of the right to unity, a battle to prevent dissension and the 
disruption of that nationality, and not to be placed in the same cate¬ 
gory as mere conquest. Mr. Bright's views had by some .been misrepre^ 
sented and exaggerated, and he had been made to say that the history 
of the English in India had been nothmg but a history of wrong. Well, 
those who thought in this way, if compelled to logically follow out their 
views, would have to say, “Wo ore in a false position—an untenable one; 
“ and all that we have to do is to prepare to make our exit from that 
“ vast dominion at the earliest possible opportunity.” He denied, 
however, that this was Mr. Bright's view. (Hear, hear.) It was, how¬ 
ever, a view that might be entertained, but it could only be by a 
misunderstanding of historical facts. These- historical facts showed 
that our main purpose in India was to produce 'good, and, largely 
viewed, that our rule had resulted in good. The history of the English 
conquest of India seemed to prove that the time bad come for the 
domination of the races of India who were so enervated as to be incapable 
of self-government. (Hear, hear.) We were entitled to look back upon 
the way in which our rule had been extended, whatever onr motives some¬ 
times might have been, and to regard those great Providential events in 
history .which need to be realised in all their magnitude if wo would under: 
stand our relative position to the Natives of India, In looking back, 
our position was not that of a people ashamed of its past. That 
past, indeed, was not without its black pages. Crimes had been com¬ 
mitted, and faults had been frequent, but on the whole England-had had a 
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fanctioii to perform ana a missicui to fulfil ^ and was entitled to say— 
and lie Leu) no h^Htioji in eaying it in ttie ptesenOQ of Nativoa of India 
—that in the hiatorj of the world there' ia no 'other people which has 
done so lunch in the way of foreign eonqnestj and jet done it with 
•so much conecience and considcTationj as the Eiiglish. people. (Hear^ 
hear,) In view of that.fnct^ their dntj in-India was not-to aaj-we are 
ia on nntenable position, and we must forthwith prepare to abandon it^ 
as some pereone who niisrepregented Mr. Bright Enggestcd. It Wna 
pcareelj'neMSsary to look to the far future, or to take the trouble to 
answer the q^negtion sometimes put aa to when the time would come for 
England’s hold iipon India to tef niiiiat& It wns better, indeedj that sncli 
an anticipation' shonld not eyffli esilst at all, better in out dealmgs with 
India not to be aoEtiftted hj feai‘ or deepair, for that would not mend our 
goYemment of India, Evan "for ■(lie sake of the people of India, 
apart from any reasons of onr own, wq should Feel that we haY& in¬ 
herited a great aad, it might be, a dangerous respon&ibilityt which the 
gfeatnois^of anr past and the gi^aatness of the duties which the past 
had thrown upon ne made it imperatiye for us to accept as a eacred 
trust We ought to he equal to the greatness of oiir mhetiiiance, 
and, while not forgetting th& neceseitj for miHtarj power, we shonld 
so rule India with good goTernment as'to secure a continuance 
of peace, and tiie deYelopment of meaeures of progresE and freedom 
among, its vai.t population. Coming more dlreotlj to the question 
disensEei in Mr. Boutledge^e lecture—the dangers and advanfagee- 
of Parliamentary and popular interference in the government of 
India“the first jemark that roee to liis lips was that what¬ 
ever the dangera or whatever tita ndvontageg, we mu^ri take facts 
Eia they ar&+ A country like England could not hold her position in India 
without there being gome popular O'pmion' on the subject. It was 
impossible to lay down a proposition afdrming that the management of 
Indian affairs should he left enttrtdy to those with special knowledge. 
'No one had proponnded tliat theotj, and it would be useless to do so. 
The Bolqect being of sufficient interegt, it would natorally and jtievitably 
command a certain amount of populai' attention, and that would have to 
he taken for what it was worth. For his own part, he considered the 
dangers to he almost and the advantages, he beheved, were almost 
infinite. ■ Ho saw no danger whatever if a, meeting was- held in Man¬ 
chester, and ^ven, as the result of it, a wrong conclusion, was arrived 
at'upon the queetion of' itrigatron, or, indeed, any other topic* Jibe 
great thing which was required was, if pose this, to bereage the amount 
of lively interest felt b the admmistration of India, b this country, and 
to promote discussion on siil'^octii. similar to tliat which had eugaged 
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ilieir attention that daj. That discussion hod contribitted soiDethlog to 
the elucidation of the question, and might suggest thoughts which 
would be advantageous ; although, at the same time, he_ would be guilty 
of flattering the audience were he to say that they had arrived at tlie 
definite solution of the difficult problem dealt with. (Hear, hear.) 
Among the suggestions which had been made was one by Mr. Jones, 
who advocated a return to tlie days of the old East India Company. 
The answer was that, whether such a course would be right or wrong, 
it would be simply impossible. (Hear, hear.) He remembered that 
during the short time he was at the India Office he wgs much struck 
with what had been done in the past by the old East India Company, 
and he thought a great deal was lost when the old Company was 
dissolved. Still, there was no use in going back to the past, and the 
better course would be to promote a healthy criticism of Indian affairs, 
and to create increased attesption to Indian subjects in-Parliament and in 
the Press, or by means of such societies as the East India Association, 
or in some way which might yet be devised in connection with the Indian 
Connell. It mattered little what mode was pmsued, so that the end 
was attained. The government of India was that of a despotism—he 
trusted and believed an enlightened one, and, on the whole, for the benefit 
of the people. As a cousequeoce, the Natives of India looked to 
England, and hence it was desirable to create a public opinion here. 
Towards this object he hoped the efforts of the East India' Association 
would be continuously directed ; foe the instincts of the English people, 
once aroused, were such that they would not go far wrong. General 
Cavenagh had spoken of the fact that Englishmen go out to India,' 
spend their lives there, and, having by their efforts helped to bnild up a 
vast dependency, come back to England to live on a pittance, with no 
public to* receive them or recognize the value of their work. Daring his 
connection with the India Office he was much impressed with this fact, for 
he found upon the Council men who were barely kqpwn out of it, and yet 
were men who had held absolute sway over populations far exceeding that 
of the United Kingdom. These men who had ruled perhaps 60,000,000 of 
people were lost sight of iu this great and busy metropolis. An endea¬ 
vour had* been made to insure that the valuable experience of these 
men should not be lost, by the establishment of the East India Asso¬ 
ciation, and he would bo very glad if they could find any means of 
extending its operations, so as to- gather in a larger number of lodiau 
officials, as a means of promoting greater interest in the affairs of India.- 
In conclusion, the Chairman expressed his high appreciation of the 
address given by Mr. Routledge, and tb'e interesting discussion which 
bad followed it. 
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Mr, EOUTLEDG£j-thea briefly replied to cue (jr two ob5er7ationB 
of preTioufl Bp^kerB^ spying that Sir George Balfour had misQiideratooil 
hia views ccmceining Mr. Bright; and remarking that Geueral Cavenagb 
■was apparetitly duhbus aa to the value of public meeringSj he deaircd to 
say that his opiuiow was that the public meetings of late years had 
preyentftd the opinion of Jtanghegtor mamifacturere uadnly itrdiwneiiig 
the ladiau f^oveminent; and he beliaved that but for the publicity 
given to the flubjeeti Manchester would have gained ita poiutn 

On the motion of Geo oral GAYENAGH, seconded by Mr. 
HOEEHT H, ELLlOTj the thanke of the meeting were unanimouely. 
accorded to Mr. Routledge and the Bight HoHh Ghairmaiij, and tbiz 
terminated the sitting. ' , ^ ' 
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The Panchdyat: Conciliation as a Remedy for Agrarian 
Disorders in India. 

PAPER BY W. WEDDERBURN, Esq., B.C.S. 

READ AT A MBBTINO OF" THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATWN, ON 
WEDNESDAY, 18, 1878. 

SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL,. KC.S.I., M.P., in thb Chair. 

On Wednesday afternoon, March 13, 1878, a meeting of the East India 
Association was held in the Rooms of the Association, 20, Great George 
Street, Westminster^ the subject for consideration being “The' Pan- 
“ chdyat: Conciliation as a Remedy for Agrarian Disorders in India,' 
introduced by Mr. W. Wedderbum, of the Bombay Civil Service. 

Sir George Oahpbbll, K.C.S.I., M.P., occupied the chair, and, 
amongst those present were the following: Lord Reay, Sir David Wed¬ 
derbum, Bart., Right Hon. Sir Richard and Lady Couch, Mr..Tfioma» 
B. Potter, M.P., General Sir George Malcolm, K.O.B., Sir T. Douglas 
Forsyth, K..C.S.I., Major-Geneial Balmain, Colonel G. S. A. Anderson, 
Colonel P. Dods, Colonel P. T. French, Colonel A.'B. Rathbome, 
Colonel Smith, Major Q. Wodehouse, Captain W. 0. Palmer (Hon. 
Secretary of the East India Association), Dr. R. Mooi*^ Mr. Sheilch 
Amiruddin, Mr. H, B. Beckett, Mr. A. H. Campbell, Mr. C. M. Camp¬ 
bell, Mr. J. McL. Campbell, Mr. J. Scarlett Campbell, Mr. John 
Christopher, Mr. V. K. Dhairyavan, Mr. K. M. Dutt, Mr. Robert H. 
Elliot, Mr. Seymour FitzGerald, Mr. George Foggo, Mr. P. P.,Gordon, 
Mr. J. S. Hey man, C.E., Mr. Alfred J. Holiday, Mr. Abul Hussan 
Khan, Mr. James Hutton, Mr. John Jones, Mr, William H. Marling, 
Mr. William Martin, Mr, J. A. L. Montgomery, Mr. Newbury, Mr. C. 
Pandooring, Mr.* J. C. Parry, Mr. A. Rogers, Mr. D. T. Roberts, B.C.8., 
Mr. Andrew R. Scoble, Mr. John Sherer, Mr. W. Thom, Mr. J. T. 
Townend, Mr. H. P. St George Tucker, Mr. Rustomjee Viocaje^ Mr. 
J. W. Walker, B.C.S., Mr. Fiancis Wyllie, <fcc. 

'Tbe'CHAIRMAN, in introducing the lecturer, explained that Mr. 
Wedderbum wasA member of the Bombay Civil Service, and a man of 
extremely thoughtful and original views. It.was, therefore, certain that 
what he would have to say would be well worth the attention of the 
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and therefore he wouW not liiin5elf occupy attention at thin 
part of the meetingj but would aimpjy call upon Mi\ AVeddetbtiTii to 
proceed with his' lecture, 

Mr. W. WEDDEEBURN" then delivered the following address :— 

If the raijat is'now.iD- a povartj-ati'icken condition it is not for 
want of go<jd iotentiona on the part of tho Indian Adminiattation, 
Indectd fur aeveral generations of Icdtun atabesceen it has been thfi 
apcdal object of Gt)Vem;netit> 'shown liotli in YeTenue Hettlements and in 
general legislation, to the aotunl oultivatorB prosperous and con¬ 

tented- As' foreignora we ore aware that our role must nnavoid&My 
he diatuBteful to ceitain tlassea. Those for example who claim tha 
privileges of an arigtocruoy have loat mneh of the position and dignity 
which uBcd to he their birthright; except in Ustive States they now 
ejyoy little real power. Again the restlcES apuits who crave for politic*! 
and military distinceion frod thoii' amliitifm baried by fhe rigid lord- 
fomity'of our aiflimiiftisti'atkin j whiie the priestly jmd fanatical classes 
can bear no good-will towards a government which, however tolerant, 
ia in their eyea alien and irdideh But we have always trusted 
that Our rule was to he * blessing to the cultivators who forin 
tba ^'e*t msss of the people,. If tlie miyat—ever industrious, frugal^ 
und docile—waii able to maintain his poaition when plundered by Mo¬ 
ghul, Mtihratta, and Pindari, it aesmed not unreshonable to hop* that 
he would sofiu j'ije fo wealth and independsnea under a government 
tinoerely deaii'ous of Bljielding him from every foreign and dotnoBtic 
tyrant. Fur many years we have mainiained u profound general peace; 
* pure ndminiEtraticn of jnelice has imcceeded to wholesale COmiption ^ 
trade has beeu Oponed up; *nd a fixed tnodei'ace land &sses5menthfls been 
substituted for irregtiilar exactions. Arid what arc tlie r^ulta as affect¬ 
ing the wah-hoing of the raijatl Has he become rich aud prosperous ? 
Quite the oontrary. From uli pai ts of India the ory ia tlie same. Hot 
only is the rftiyatwithoi.it actutnniated rcEoui'ces, but lie ia aunk in debf^ 
And hia daily life ia repi'csent^ ho be it hopeleES struggle with remoisfr- 
lesB creditove who by the help of the Civil Courts strip him iff all ho 
has; who take in exactition. hia hooBe, his cattle and hia plough^ hia 
coofcing pota^ even hia bedding and clothea j who cftuse hia a'ucestral 
land to be attaoheil and sold by auction; who can reduce him to aerfage^ 
or oonsigu him to a, civil gaol. In some diatriots the atate of thinga has 
become so unendurable that the enltivators have riHen m masse'iii} I'eaiat 
their oppi'eaaoi's. Such astonishing reaults from half a century of peoee- 
fuL and benevolsni! goverinnent may well stir us up to ask the reason 
why. How is it that all our good intentions have failed so nhtei-ly 1 
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We. thought we had been sowing good seed. From whence then has 
come this gi'eat crop of tares 1 

* The problem which these questions suggest is not an casj one. And 
the solution is further complicated by the irreconcilable difference as to' 
first principles which exists among tl)Ose w.ho may be regarded as experts. 
All are agi'eed that the laiyat is a sick man. It is also manifest to all 
that the outward and visible sign of his malady is debt; grinding and 
apparently almost hopeless. But here the agreement ends. When we 
inquire from the political physicians regarding tlte mcxle of treatntent we 
find that there are among them two opposing factions which differ 
entirely not only as to the remedy'to be adopted, but also as to the con¬ 
stitution of the patient and the nature of his disease. With 8U(^ 
divergence of opinion it is evident that we can take very little for 
granted. We must begin at the begipuing and, patting aside all pre¬ 
conceived ideas, make a fresh diagnosis of the patient. When we under¬ 
stand the actual condition of the raiyat and realize his normal relation¬ 
ship to the money-lender, we shall be more in a position to appreciate 
the nature and effects of his indebtedness, and may perhaps learn the 
direction in which a remedy should be sought. And in order to make 
this inquiry profitable it is necessary to keep in view the nature of the 
two opposing theories above referred to. Between them the main dis¬ 
tinction of principle is that one party favours paternal interference by 
Government on behalf of the raiyat, while the other party puts its faith 
rather in the opei'ation of geneind laws. It is not easy to give a dis¬ 
tinguishing name to these two parties, but it may be observed gimerally 
that the former view is the.more popular'one, especially among the ez- 
'ecutive or Revenue officers of Government who attribuLe much of the 
existing mischief to our judicial system, which some of them regard as a 
“ gigantic and costly contrivance for doing injiistice;” while the other 
view finds its advocates among Judicial officeis who, like myself, desire 
reform but not revolution in our system of civil justice. I may therefore 
perhaps, for facility of reference, be allowed to term the view whioh 
favours Government interference, the Revenue or paternal theory; the 
opposing tlieory being referred .to as the Judkial, or economic. Those 
who favour the Revenue theory have of late been altogether dominant in 
; and we find the effect of their iuduence in recent legislation for 
the relief, by direct Government interference, of the indebted land-bold¬ 
ing class in Sind and other provinces; also in those provisions of the 
Amended Code of Civil Procedure which tend to cripple the efficiency 
of the Civil Courts. Exceptional class legislation has thus been initiated on 
a large scale. And my contention is that this policy has been adopted 
without sufficient discussion of the principles involved. The danger that 
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■ now tliroatens tlie sick man is that active treatment hatj been com meiiMd 

’befiji'e arriving at a clear underataftding aa to the nature of hie maladj. 
We muat bewaroj in adopcing remediee to allay the eymptomsj leat we 
sap the vitality of the patient and in the end bring about a general 
paralysiB. . . . . f ^ 

Ab the matteics'Lii oontroveraj are an intricate kind 1 trust I shall 
be.oioiiaed if I endeavour to treftt them in a soma what-formal manner, 
Btating concisely the case for ■each side ao aa to bring ont'the material 
iasnes. The maiitt points for deoiaion are, (1) Tvhat ia the evil with 
Tvbich We have to daal^ (S^ what .ia tbe remedy I and (3) how should 
this remedy h^ applied in. practice! In reply to these <jueatlona the 
. ibeory of the dominant Revenue party may I think be fairly embodied 
in fho three - following propositaons t (1) That the raiyat^^ ind ebtedneea 
to the money-lender ia in iLsalf the evil; (3) that if we wish to see the 
riiiyat prtjeperoos we imiat make him independent of the money-londari; 
and (3) that it is the duty of Government to loterGsre dir&etly on hia 
behalf.- On the other hand tboM who hold the jadicial or economic 
view dlesent efrongly from each and all of these three propoeitionSt 
TJiey hold (1) that the raiyat^e indebtedueaB to the money-lender is not 
necessarily an evil,;' {3) that the raiyat's natiu‘SLl and iJ&althy <H>nditiou 
is one of friendly dependence on (he money-lender; and (3) that direct 
G^vei'ament interfureuca ie contrary to sound principles and will damage 
thuae whom it is hoped to serve. Such are the two opposing 'theories. 
Which jjiafty is in the right? , Is it better forcibly to separate the 
comhahintH, or to rceoucile tEicmf 

In order to arrive at u satisfactory judgment on these pleadings the 
only safe mode of proceeding is to put aside all praaonceived ideas and 
try to ascertain the real facts alicut the raiyat in liis dealings with the 

■ money-londer., Wc must then consider the eoonomit meaning df these 
facts; and endeavour to diaw concIiTsions consomuit with sound acknow¬ 
ledged principlefl, Aooovdingly I proceed in the first place to consider 
the raiyat in tlie concrete. And for purposes of illnatration I pro¬ 
pose to taJrc the K.dnbi of tlie Bombay Xicocan; selecting him partly 
because in those dfstriciG the chroaic dlsicord between the two dasses 
has recently brnken out into open war; and partly becausa wc posHtss 
in the five vohimes which contain tho report] of the Deccan Bi4is 
Commission, a great body of factis collected on the spot by cie- 
perienced observera; , besides a summary of official correspondence 
bearing on the eubjeot.””Iii the Bombay Deccan, whei^ tlie raiyat- 
wiri Bysfam prevaLU; the land is usually brought under cuLtivatlou 
through the joint action of tbe raiyat and the village siukar. The 
estalilished custom is that the sdiiku provides the seed-corn and feed^ 
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the raijat aiid hia family until the crop ia lipe; making also cash 
advanoes to, pay revenue instalmente, buy bullocks, dig vrella, and so 
forth. When therefore things work smoothly, the condition of the tvo 
classes may be regarded as a partnership founded on equity and mutual 
advantage; each taking a share of the crop which is produced by the 
indusuy of the one and the self-restraint of the other. In a few caaes, 
perhaps, the raiyat is independent of the saukur, having by him sufficient 
capital for maintenance and improvements. But such cases are not 
common. For the enterprising raiyat who has good credit,likes to 
extend his cultivation and raise more valuable crops such as s\igar-cane 
and spices, taking up capital to be afterwards repaid from the increased 
profits of his land. And in any case be finds it convenient to have.;^ 
running account with the silukdr who is a general dealer as well as the 
village banker. Speaking of the old friendly relations of the two classes 
Captain (now Sir George) Wingate, in a report to the Sadar Ad&lat, 
tolls us that ‘‘ the village money-lender and the raiyat worked together 
« in harmony, and both alike shared prosperity and adversity together.” 
That this is the raiyat’s view of the natural order of things is amply 
shown by the evidence taken before the Commission. Thus one witness 
describes bow, when hard presi^d, he appealed to his creditor on tlie 
ground of this natural tie, and besought him saying: You are my 
mother and t am your son.” And in truth the parable is not inapt. 
For the B^uk^r's advances are to the raiyat as mother's milk. He cannot 
live without them. And all that he asks is to be treated with parental 
kindness and forbearanoe. This view, which recognizes the mutual 
dependence of the two classes and regards reconciliation as the only hope 
of future prosperity, is strongly urged by Mr. Shanibhupras^d, a very 
exjtericnced Native member of the Commission, who summarizes bis 
conclusions as follows: The raiyats cannot do without tlie sauk&rs: 
they must have some people to 'borrow from, and Government cannot 
undertake the business of the suuk^rs. No measures should therefore 
be taken that may disturb tlie amicable relation between the siukirs 
“ and the I'aiyats.” The sinkur is, as it wera, the channel of irrigation. 
Without him the raiyat must remain unpi^uctive, like fertile soil when 
the water-supply is cut offi If this be accepted as a correct description 
of the natural relationship, how should thrae facte be expressed in the 
language of political economy t We knov^that all circumstanoes attend¬ 
ing the production and distribution of wealth are capable of being' 
analyzed according to scientific rules. To what class then of phenomena 
should we refer the original friendliness iwd the present internecine 
struggle between those who borrow and those who lendl It appears to 
me clear that in the* existing disorders we have simply a repetition, u> 
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an Indiati fornij of the' great atrng^’le b&tweed tlie Jiboiner and the 
capitalist: on the oae Hide the raiyat iifho representa laboilrj, on the 
other side the village fiukSr who rejn'esenta carpita]. It ie tme that in 
Europe the rate of wage^ le otitwardly the matter ia diapotej while in 
India it ia the ro-te of interest. But the pr in dpi a ia the eacie* ■ And as 
eoon aa'we. cun folly realiz* this important fact tiie whole Eituatien wtil: 
become cleats For the oonelualona of poUtieal acience will be available 
to us for guidance^ teacliiug us to ti'oce effects to valid ascertained 
Osu»fli!r .Thus in the prosdlt case the text'books on political eoonoiaj 
Stft forth the ordieiiry incidcivts of a contest between labour and capitalj 
showing in what respects tlie interest of the labouier ie identical with 
^tbat of the capitalist and hi what rospecta it ifi antagouigtio, And thefie 
incidents are equally truu in India and in, Iihiglflnd. To put the cafe 
in Its simpleflt form , when the labourer and the capitaliet jointly produes 
a loaf it ifi the intoregt of both that the loaf shonM be as lai-ge tiB pos* 
-Bible. This is th^S firf-t and liaruioniouB Eta^e. But thijir intereata 
beconie antug^iuistic when, at the second etage^ each desiros to secure for 
hiuiSelf m large a share of the bread as be can. They are ah one in 
wishing tho joint profits to be bat they fall out as to tbe terms of 
the partition. The ruinouft ^vila of aach a {^iiatTol are being amply 
ilSuBtrated id England at the present tinxe, But no one anpjUBas that 
any iudnstry woiiild bo benefited if idie connection between capital and 
labour were to cease. Kor does, any (jne suppose that good would come 
from direct interference by the iiegialature in favour of one or other of 
tlio coiubatants. On all handa it is acknowledged that the only lem^j 
33 to be found in i^eccmciliation so as to pi'^dueo hanmooious and efficient 
work at the stage of production, and an equitable and easy decLiion in 
allotting the profita- Similarly in India the parties have passed from 
the first stago^ wheii ‘^the village money-lender and the I'fliyat worked 
together in hannony/^ to the Second ategeof mutual hatred and nintual 
injiirieg. And similarly it will hs found that the only valid remedy U 
reeoneilmtiou, according as it doea equally with the principles of political 
ecoucray and with practical experience as set fortli hy Mr+ Sham- 
bhupraa^. 

Having tliiis briefly reviewed tho aituatiou of the raiyat and pointed 
out it5 economic aspects, wa ma.y now retnrji to the throe jjropositiona 
which seem to euibody th^ fdea of those advisers o-f Government who 
favour the Eevenuc or patcnial theory of treatment. The propositions 
are as follows.; (L) That the raivat's indabtednesiK to tha suulctfr is in 
itself an evil^ (2) that if we wish to see him.proRpetoos w^s tonst make 
him independent of the Siinkor ; and (S) that it is the duty of Govoiti- 
■tnont to interfai'e directly on his behalf. Judging by tlio oonolu- 
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sions we liave just arrived at we aliall find that all these propoMtions 
arer founded either upon misconceptions of fact or upon erroneous 
principles. First then, is the indebtedness-of the faiyat to the siuk^r 
an evil in itself? On this point thei-e is much confusion of ideas. 
Because excessive debt appears before us as the main sign and symptom 
of the cultivator’s ruin, many of his friends run away with the n^on 
that debt is tho evil we wish to get rid of. They mistake the 8ym|Rom 
of tJie diseit^e for the disease itself. But a little consideration will show 
us that debt is not in itself a bad thing. On the conti-ary if a man can 
borrow money at 12 per cent, and make 50 per cent, by employing it in 
cultivation or any other industiy, the debt is a source of prosperity. 
The'deeper he can plunge into debt on these terms, the greater will he 
his profits. Considered in this light, debt is simply working on borrowed 
capital; the method followed by all enterprising classes of producers, 
such as the mill-owners of Lancashire and the tenant farmers of Scot¬ 
land. It would be absurd to suppose that debt of this kind took 
anything from a man’s position and independence. We see therefore 
that debt is good or bed, profitable or burdensome, according to circum¬ 
stances. The borrower is pro'sperons if the profits of his business largely 
exceed the interest he pays fur his borrowed capital. But if the interest 
more than eats up the profits he is evidently tending to nitn. We thus 
see that tho test question for schemes of relief in favour of the em¬ 
barrassed pi'oducer is whether they tend to reduce or to increase the' rate 
of interest which he has to pay. All measures which improve tb6 raiyat’s 
credit and reduce the rate of interest by drawing capital to the land must 
be approved^ while those must be condemned which damage the raiyat’s ’ 
credit and prevent his borrowing on favourable terms. This conclusion, 
which is the key of* tho whole position, brings us face to face with what 
appears to me perhaps the most daegereus, because the moat plausible, 
fallacy by which the riglit underatanding of this question is obscured. 

I refer to the doctiine of those advocates of the paternal theoty who 
hold that, although we cannot do away with the money-lender altogether 
It is desirable to diminish up to a certain point the raiyat’s facility for 
lairrowing. They admit that it* would not do to destroy his credit 
altogether,.as they see that if the s^ukcir refused to feed him till bis 
crop was ripe the land would simply go out of cultivation. But they 
hold that it is bad for the raiyat to have too much credit, as that will 
probably lead him into extravagance. They think that by judiciously 
tightening the money-market, supplies may be stopped at the point 
where necessity ends and extravagance begins. With reference to this 
idea it may be noted that the inquiries of the Deccan Riots Commission 
show tliut tho suDDOs'erl extravagance of tho raiyat, his expenditure on 

K 
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tuarnEige and <>ther feefeiviflai liaa been altogether over-estimate-d. To 
quote their v^ordo, “The occiLsioiis occur aeldojn and probably in a coui'se 
‘‘ years the total Bum ^enh in thia -way by any raiya-t is nob larger 
“ tliiin a man in his poaitijon if justified i'll spending on social and 
” domeatic pleasuies.'^ But in poinir of fact the whole doctrine is a 
falkcLons .onOj being founded on the suppoaition that the power of 
bor#w'Lng depends in any way O'n the purpose for which the ■money U 
borrowed.- The power of borrowing dependa on the ci'odif of the 
borrower—and upon notldng else. The money-lender' ia no 
fjioi-um; and will lend Ra. 100 to A for a caate dinner with illaminatiODB 
.Mid fireworks, while he will not lend one njpee to B to keep Ijim from 
atarving,- Moreover by tightening the money market we do not cuuao- 
loana to be refuaed, tinleaa it be to a few O'f thei most destitute j we only 
raise the rate of interest dl round, and erubarrsas thos& who might 
other wise condueti thdr boaineBs at a prodb. An illustrition will show 
tile miachievouB effect of such a policy. Suppose A, E, and 0 cultivating 
three portiona of a field which yidda 50 per cent, on tlie outlay. A 
■having gochl credit borrowe hig capital st 12 per oentj and is prosperous ; 
B borrows at 34 per cent.^ and maintains himself comfortably ; while- 0 
has to pay 36 per oent., an-d lives on the'vetge of subsufsace. If the money 
market be tightened to the extent of IS per cent, who is benefited,? 
The r^ult is that A^a prosperity ia gon^, B ia I'educed to a bare aubsist- 
enee, and C is ruined. As the Mood deejiensj those who- bad their heads 
above wjttcr are bnoiigiit into difficulty,, and tli&sa who were struggling 
arc drowned altogether. Or av& may pot tlie iiiusti’ation in a diffei-eht 
form. Suppose the intefest to he tbe Sfime for A,_B, and U, vie, at 34 
per cent., and sappoRo the prodnetiveneas of tlieir laiid to be the varying 
quantity^ A’e land predacing 50 per cent.j E's 40, and C’s 30. ' It is 
evident that if the rate of interest be reduced to 13 pei' cent, not only 
would all tliree bo largely benefibed, but they could profitably extend 
their eultivation to lands of inferior fei'tLlity'; wbile, on the other hand^ 
if the rate of interest weiie raised 13 per cent., the profits of A and B 
would be reduced, and O'a land would be thrown out of cultivation 
altcgethen I think these consideratione ai-e sufficient to imt out of 
court the dootrine that the raiyat can be benefited by tightening the 
money market, Wa tluig return-to the conclusion above arrived at, 
that'schemes of relief must be approved or condemned apoording as tbey 
■ tend to reduce or to. increase the rate of interest, that ia according as 
they improve cr damage the raiyat's credit,. And 'U^ion the issue 
Btatefi XD ■ Propositioa- (1) we find that debt ia not hecessarily a bad 
thing I _ on the contraiy it tends to prosperity if Lho raiyat^s credit is 
good enouftb to allow him to borrow on favoumble Tlio Guierat 
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cultivator who has good credit pays 12,9, and aometiraea only 5 per cent, 
per annum intereat, and is prosperous enough. It is the unfortunate 
bankrupt Deccan raijat who is crushed by bis load of debt because he is 
charged from one pice to one anna per rupee per mensem, that is from 
18| to. 75 per cent, per annum. 

We now come to the second proposition, and inquire whether in 
order to help the raiyat we should try to’ make him independent of the 
money-lender t There are many in India who think that the raiyat’s 
connection with the s4ukir should if possible be broken off. They 
regard the money-lender as the natur^ enemy of the cultivator, as the 
evil spirit which lures him into debt and ultimately sweeps him away 
into perdition. This feeling of hostility to the money-lender, though 
not altogether unnatural, is most unfortunate. It originates no doubt 
partly from the fraud and cruelty practised by individual creditors. Bat 
it may also in great measure be traced to a false analogy drawn from 
experience of things as found in England. Lord Cornwallis in his ])er- 
manent settlement of Lower Bengal was probably to a certain extent 
misled in his calculations by identifying the zemindar with the English 
landlord. And it appears that a similar fallacy underlies most of the 
popular i^hemes for relieving the land-holding class of Western India. 

«The raiyat in debt to the sankiir has been too much idcnti6ed with the 
prodigal heir of English or Irish estates caught in the toils of the wily 
usurer. And accordingly throughout the official correspondence we find 
the money-lender condemned in the bitterest terms. He is represented 
as battening and fattening on his victim. He is the village Shyloek,” 
the “ vampire,'’ the ’’ blood-sucking Bania.” The image thus brought 
before our mind’s eye is that of a poor struggling human being upon 
whose throat some foul creature has fastened > and the bystandei-s are 
appcaltxl to to put an end to so horrible a scene. Who can be so heartless 
as to watch such a struggle unmoved 1 Must we not smite the monster 
and tear him from his prey 1 Now the whole of this is made u^ of ill- 
directed sentiiitent and js based on a false analogy. If we must needs 
have a grotesque simile, 1 would rather liken the raiyat and the 
siiukar to the Siamese twins, who could quatTel-and inflict'blows on 
each other, but whose comfort lay in harmony, and to whom separation 
meant death. But in truth it is better, in so delicate an analysis, to rid 
ourselves of such analogies which arc apt to prove misleading. The only 
proper method is to examine the dry facts and accept the results of 
political science. And by applying this method we have already shown 
thaj; to 8e[>arate the raiyat from the s^ukar is to separate labour and 
capita], and to cause the ruin of both. With reference therefore to Pi*o- 
position (2) we tniwt decide tlmt it is neither poesible nor desirable to 
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make the raiyat iinjle[>e-iitieuit of the s^ukii'; that the great object ie to 
recoucilo tke two and get them to work together iu harmony. If 

thia he the case it ia evident that all angiy feelings expressed agauiEt 
the monej-Jonder tend only to misaliief. TfirOughoilt hiatory the money- 
lender haa lueFer been ft popular olimftcter j ftud it iy only too .easy to 
atooae iiTatioEal feedings of hatred agaiast this ustifnl public agent whoae 
fth&tinence and i'lidufttvy accnmulftte and .dktnbnte the wages fund. 
Moreover when we look adnily at the fiicts; there seems to be no roftSOn 
to diftliks the village s^uki^r who a<x30i'dbg to his lights maintaina a 
hard struggle for 'existence. 'Tho Commisyiciijerd hftve stated in their 
■ report that “ there is no evidence before (ihem) that the profita of the 
sAuhir^a buetnea^ ftco eettravagant.” And nsj own experience is that 
the vEllago Miirwftti so fju^ ii'oai being swollen with gains k often the 
rAoet ill fed and ill-elothed member of the community. He is ever on 
-the tramp, enduring much obloquy and ill-treatment. And I am 
informed thiit he usually hag to sei've an appi-eniiceehip of eotne twelve 
or yeftra before - be esm afford to mfliTy and sab up on his own 

account, 

With regal’d to Pieipoeition (3) no detailed argruneiih seeins to 
be requiredj seeing that ’we merely atate a 'common-place'■when we 
condemn Goverument interference ift disputes between libooir and cnpital.- 
T ehftjl thtrefora ainqily sum up ray ccncUtahms as regards the three pro- 
poaitiijias above stated, and eliLim a. verdict againat the Revenns .or 
jjuternal theory of treatment, on the ground that it has been shown (1) 
that the juiyatk iudebbedeesy is not an ovil in itself but that it may ho 
made advantageous fo him if we otn so impi'ov^ his Credit ma to enable 
him to borrow un terms which will make his indnatry profitable; (ilj 
thali the raiyet’s natural unci bealtliy condition is one^of friendly depend¬ 
ence on the moneydendBr, and that this connection, inistead of being 
diEsolved, should be regulated and developed j ttad (3) that all attempts 
,at direct interference on the part of Giivcimmeht in ^vour of either 
party are contrary to sound pnnciplea, and -will only damage those 
v^hora it.ift hoped to srtrve. Any measiLrea of severity dii'ccted against 
the lending class^ miy difficulties thi-own in the way of their busincae, 
will only ipjure tiie byrr\>weL’. For if the partnei-abip be disso-lved, the 
i-aiyat is left hKlpleay, whei'ftaa the suLihiLr Cftn remove bis. capital !uid 
ply Ilk trade elaewhere. 

CSftthenng up these oonclusionii into a simple formula we thus find! 
that, instnwl of being a luisfort-ime, the raiyat’s oruuection with the 
village siiurnr may hs ma le the foundation of general prospci-ity, fint 
this happy result depends- ou the fulfilment of three important condi¬ 
tions: there muat be good-will and confidenoe between the classes j the 
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rate of interest must bo moderate; and there must be some reasonable 
«afeguai-da againii pppression.. On these terms the more capital that 
flows towards the land the better. Accordingly the leading remedies for 
existing anarchy atid {lauperism appear to be the following: 

(ft) Conciliationj to heal the quarrel between the classes; 

(5) Impi'oved a'ciUt, to lower the rate of interest; and ' 

(c) A law of insolvency^ to provide a means of eacai>e in extreme 
coses. 

Under one or other of these lieodings all the propopsals that I have 
met with for beubdting the raiyat may be classified and judged. This 
evening 1 can only deal with the first part of this programme. Conciliar 
tion^ which includes tlie topic which I have chosen as the subject of this 
paper. But before going into the details of the proposed Panch&yat 
arrangements, I should like to.say just a very few words regarding the 
other two headings in order to sliow in outline the entire scheme neces¬ 
sary to carry out what I have termed the economic policy. Under 
heading (6) are approved all arrangements tending to lower the rate of 
interest by sustuhung the raiyat's credit; and, what is still more impor¬ 
tant, those numerous proposals are condemned which are professedly 
intendetl to damage his credit, or which will manifestly have that effect 
Thus we must appi^ve all reforms in our civil procedure tending to 
increase the confidence of the lender by making the I'ecovery of debt 
certain, rapid, and cheap ; we should develop the i^egistration system so 
as to check frauds; we shonld reduce judicial delays, especially those 
arising from unprofitable appeals; and if jHxssible lower the Court fees 
which are very burdensome on the poor ^uitor. On the other band we 
must, as x^l^rti*ds this heading, resolutely put aside sentiment, and con¬ 
demn all proposals to exempt from attachment land, houses, cattle, imple¬ 
ments, pensions, salaries, wages, tkc.; also jxroposals to abolish imprisoD- 
ment for debt. As security for the rej>ayment of his debts, the raiyat baa 
his property and his labour, present aud future. And any measures 
whi<^ prevent these assets being made available as security strike 
at his credit and deprive him of the means of borrowing' on favour¬ 
able terms. Did time permit 1 should gladjy go. folly into this ques¬ 
tion of damaging the raiyat’s credit, for it is here that the greatest 
danger arises from the course taken by official opinion in India. Our 
judicial system for the recovery of debt is already costly and cumbrous, 
and the new Code of Civil Procedure tends to moke it more so. More¬ 
over this new^ Code protects from attachment and sale almost every kind 
of property whic^ the raiyat might offer as collateral security, thus 
reducing him to borrow on his personal ci^edxt oxUy. And I much fear 
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tljat in tJje impending legialeLtion for the itio-t Distriofca in the Deccan 
the iSJitea polio;? of li^nd proteotioiL will he pnraned. it should be 

beme in miud thth there is ., in pmotioe little nae in' exempting the land 
ittfllf from attnohmeiit so long aa the whole bsheficid iutci-est can be 
taken in execution, The crope as aa cut become movable pro- 

pertj and can each he swept away by the judgment creditor. The 

only effect therefore of pi'otectLve policy wo;ild be to keep pauper 
cultivBrtoi^e on. the land until they were ulbimately evicted by the Cot- 
lectoi' for arrears of revenue. If we wieli to dt> the raJyat a IduduMs 
wo must rempmber that when hopelessly sunk in debt he is worae off 
than a day labourer, and the sooner he accepts the fatter position the 
better both for himself and his fekowsH As regards heading (c) the 
general agreement as to the expediency of having a law of Insolvency is 
aa striking as the divergence of opinion in almost all other mattera con¬ 
nected with the question before us. Such a law ie the only effectual 
check iipoa opprassioa, as mating it the interest of the creditor to be 
forbearingt And the compiler of the Appendices to the Decc&n Hiote 
Report^ after Eumuiai'izang the favourable Opinions, adds: I have not 
" met with any opiniens against tlie enactment of an Tnaolvency law in 
“ India ha any of the records to which my search has .hitherto extended." 

■ With such agreement why do we not adopt an approved remedy of 
this.kind .before trying experimenta which will affect lauded property 
afl over India, cxpci-imcuta which are revolutionary and may prove 
dangerous? I may mention fclmt I had the privilege of’oousulting Sit' 
George Wingate on this suhject, and he replied as follows: “ The 
** remedy in which I had myself tlie greatest confidence when in India 
WOE a law of Insolvency s^h as you describe, which ahould .as in 
“ thie countij operate to prevent the condition of a debtor becoming 
“ flltogetber hopalasa even when at the worst.?' 

Having thus briefly sketched tbe outline of a general scheme^ I now 
return to heading (fl) Conciiiaiionf in order fo CoUEsder the [iroposed 
uses of the Panchiyat or Village Gonneil as a Betnecly for existing 
disorder.; as u means not ordy of putting an end to the- mternecine war- 
faj.'6 now going On between tbe clttasafi^ but uLsiO at the most efficient 
agent for prociifiog Isaraionions and profitably co-operation, for tbe future. 
In other "words I propose- that this ancient institution, ghould be so 
developed aa to constitute hotli a permanent Board of Concilia.tion 
for tbe sfittlemont Of class disputes, and aleo a Court of Arbitoj&tion 
for the prompt^ inexpeoaivej _iind satisfactory disposal of suita between' 
individuftla. In propoeing thus to fall back upon the/village ayetem.^ 
which has been projwrly descrihed aa the “ Unit of IJpdlan Adminiatra- 
tion/' I feel that I shall have the support of alt those who. ■wish to*ae* 
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our noeasures founded on the sure Iwiais of ])opular usages and popular 
approval. You will recollect Ijow strongly Sir Bartle Frere, in a Paper 
read before this Association, advocated the maintenance and development 
'of the village organization. “ The Village Counoila” he says, “which 
“ exist almost everywhere in their ancient form and in somewhat of 
*• their ancient power, , . . may be regarded as.the equivalents of such 
“ assemblies as our forefathers nsed to have in their parislies, and I trust 
“ that no feelings regarding the shortcomings of select vt^tries will in- 
“ duceyou to think lightly of the efficiency of the Indian Village Council. 
“ Those Councils exist now, and exist in sornc considerable vigour, and 
” I Relieve it would be only necessary to.recognize them and give them a 
“ status in our administrative machiuery.” But aJtliough this village 
system of self-government has plenty of vitality it must unfortunately 
work at a disadvantage in the midst of so centralized an administration as 
that of British India. As Sir B. Frere expresses it, “ the difficulty is to 
“ connect such an institution with our legal and official system without 
“ crushing or })aralyzing it by the rigid formalities into which it is the 
“ tendency of our principles to become foasilised.” We govern mainly 
(would that we did not!) by m^ns of great departments; and great 
departments are little toleiunt of local peculiarities and local inde¬ 
pendence. ’ Sir Biobard Garth, Chief Justice of 'Bengal, has recently on 
a priblio occasion warned \i 9 against the dangeia of this centralizing and 
unsyiujiathetio ]KJlicy. And his advice could not find better a]ipUoation 
than on the present occasion. In order therefore that these Village 
Councils nmy be preserved and developed it is necessaiy that Govern- 
ment should extend to them a hearty and watchful suj)i>ort. Something 
jnight also perhaps be dione by a grant df certain honorary rank. And 
as in'England it is the-ambition .of every country gentleman to be 
placed on the Commission of the’Peace, so in India it might. become 
the chief pride of respectable landholders, merchants, and pensioners to 
gam a seat in the local Council. A body so (x>natituted might exercise 
h wide influence in conciliating antagonistic classes. And to show that 
this idea is not altogether visionary, I will quote the authority of as 
practical a statesman as our present Finance Minister, Sir John Strachey, 
who, with reference to agrarian troubles in the N.W. Provinces, recordtoi 
the following opinion : “ Some day I hope we may see among other 
“ reforms the establishment of Courts of Conciliation, whose special • 
“ function it will be to preserve the people from any litigation at all, 

“ except that which is really unavoidable.” This whs saifl nearly 
thirty years ago. And the time seems now to have come when,* from the 
inerrasing intelligence and self-reliance of the people, such a. I'eform is 
both necessary and practicable. ' . * 
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Maeh gfjfid majr thua be done by bringing loci! public opinion, io bear 
Rgaitisit tbMc wJio drstnrb tlie harmony wliicb abouli e^iat among tbe 
runl olasBiea ; against tho oppi^eeiiTje creditor wbo bringe odium on the 
whole cluas of Icndci'fl, and agaioat the dishonest debtor who cauaea all 
borrowers to be distruat^d. But the most important practiisLl functiona 
of the Pjincbdyat as an instrument of conciliation are those connected 
with tlie decision of tnita batw&an iDdividnalSn We ai** now. aufierifig 
from the iiecord prodoced by hostile litigation in tbc Oonrta, And my 
proposal is to revert as far aipoeuible to the good old method of friendly 
firbitratiyo.H There , should be no real difficulty in doing this. - For the 
Panebityatj ns a Court of Arbitratfon, is an ancient instiiution I'eapecbod 
and understood by the people j it is still employed by them in all their 
prirate affairs and in mattem of caste ; and among the Mabrattas it was 
the main inst-nament of judicial procedure. It forms indeed^ to use tire 
words'of a recent writer, part and pai-oel ofthe local custonij known 
** to all and beloved by alb which has grown up out of the very evils and" 
** adraiitages of their state of aocietyj and fits into every (jueer nook and 
“ perverse fancy of the ilTative mind.'* A friendly method of this kind if 
Bubstitnfed for hostllo litigattoa might socompliBh ranch in the mterosfa 
of peace and hftrmauy. For wJiils our Court system fo-rocs the parties 
'Info a posiition of antagonism, arbitration tends to aUminat& thi^ cause of 
quarrel and to allay those feuds (adiwat) between neigh bourn and relntiona 
which are the bano of Indian viUnge life. A veiy little considera¬ 
tion will show how this ia the case. Suppose for. example that 
Hama and Copal, bro-thers Or neighbours, qnarrel about a ooooa-uut tree ; 
if the dispute ^ refen-md to mutual friende .not only is the right to the 
coooa-nuls decided once feu' all, but the varioua little grievanoes and 
heartbunaiDge which led to the dispute are discussed and settled^ and. if 
the arUttation is a auoceaa, the parfeifts are hotter friends after the quarrel 
than they were before. On the other hand-, if Bamo brings a Buit 
against Gopal in the Civil Court, wljai ia the result ? 'Froru that day 
there is War, not only bet wean the ptincipahij but among all tho&e 
coming under their infiuence. And th& long peribd which mnab elapse 
before a final decision gives ample time for sti^ategy and intrigue. "WThen 
the case has been hoard and decided by the original Court, the Losiug 
party appeals to the District Judge t ftiid ultimately can bring it before 
the High Court at Bombay, sometimes even before Gic Queen in- CounciL , 
The case tlius di'egs oa for ycn-rs with ccats ruinous to all parties. But, 
however deplorable, the delay and expense are not the wen^ part of the 
huKmeas. - The greater evil to society ia the. bitter hatred and sense of 
wrong engendered by the mutual injuries inflicted during the struggle. 
"And.after all there is no finality. The right to end cocoa-nut tree has 
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indoofl b«en settled. But the defeated party is eager for revenge. The 
contending forces have met and fought at one |>oint; but as long .as the 
enmity lasts, thei-e will never be wanting mateiials for fresL litigation. 
Such feuds, moreover, are a fertile source of crime. They can ha^ly be 
carried on without the weapons of false evidence and forgery, and often 
culminate in Violent assaults, incendiarism, and even murder. Such 
being the uatui-al incidents which .attend litigation it is evident that we 
are not promoting peace and good-will between borrowers and lenders 
when we force them to settle their differences in the Civil Courts. But 
tinder our j)re»ent system, we leave them no other resource. As in England 
the capitalist and laboiuw, the employer and the employed, fight out their 
quarrel by strikes and look-outs, so in India the lendur and the borrower 
make our Civil Courts their battle-field and cari-y on their internecine war¬ 
fare with the weapons of fraud and chicane. I cannot better describe this 
disastrous state of affairs than in the words of Sir George Wingate’s report 
already quoted. Under the old rigiviCt he says, “the village money-lender 
“ and the raiyat worked in harmony, and both alike shared prosperity 
“ and adversity together. Under our rule this hapfiy and mutually 
“ advantageous state of affaire hue‘been completely .overturned.” He 
describes the crmfiict which has ensued, opprcsaion on one side and fraud 
on-tbe otlier; and concludes as follows:* “This miserable struggle 
“ between debtor and creditor is thorouglily debasing to both. The 
“ ci^ditor ia made, by it a grasping hai'd-heai'te<l oppressor. The debtor 
“ a ci'oncliing false-hearted slave. It is disheartening to coutemjdate, 
and yet it would be weakness to conceal the fact that this ■antagonism 
“ of clai^.s and degradation of the people, which is fast spreading over 
. the land, is the work of our laws and our rule.” If such be the results 
of antagonism, why not try conciliation 1 Why not revert to the method 
which produced “ mutual confidence and mutual good-will" I Mr. 
Mountatiiart felphinstone was very sti-ongly in favoui* of the Panch^yat 
system, and bears testimony to its popularity, quoting ia proof the 
current phrase, “Punch Pammeswal^'’ an Eastern rcnderiug of the 
maxim Foa; populi ■vox Dei. In another place he says: Too much 
“ paius cannot be taken to encourage private arbitration.” And in bis 
celebrated report on the Deccan he has given a full description of its 
working under. lUm Shflslri and the great Minister Nanfi Ffrnavis, 
together with his own views as to its continuance under British rule. 
Sir Thomas Munro^ Sir John Malcolm and'other eminent statesmen of 
a past generation shared in this view, and expressed' opinions strongly in 
•favour of reviving this national institution. And in many respects the 
present time appears to be very favourable for such a revival, in the 
Bombay. Preeidency at least. For the people of their own accord have 
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alr«wly. beguri to take Tigorflua action in thia direction, settiug' up 
Tiwid" oi Arbjti'ation Coucta ^ a- means of avoiding jndicial expeuaa 
and delay. folio v?uig estnaet from a Kativo ptspot w‘ill ahoiv the 

progress already made; “ The movement for the eatabliahmcnt of 
“ private Ai-bitfation Courts commenoed about two years ago in the 
" a mail Talooka town of Ind^pdr in the Poona District. The want of 
such Ck>uH« Was so guneratly felt, and the existing law was so favour- 
** able to tlieir eatabliehment that in two yeM^ra private Arbitration 
" Courts hflive been established in the Zilla tovfm of Poonaj Sattara, 
“ Hholapoor, Ahmednaggar, Taona, JlatnagLid, IJrtEdek, Ahniedabad,_ and 
** in the Poona, Sholapoor, and Tanna Districts, branch Courts 

” have been catubliehed in the TalookiL towns of Indapoor, Supc, 
Eiatmale^Snswsda, TaJegaum, Kheda, Junnax, Kerjat, Xatian., and 
" Wai. Tile Poona Arbjhi'atioo Oonrt comtneTiced its ivork in January 
1S7 Sh At a, public meeting of the mhahitfljitg pf Poona, a committee 
of eighty-two gentlemen, repi'esienting all olaasea of tlie popnlatiou, wag_ 
appointed a9 a Board c*f Judges Private euitm-s are allowed to 
ehooBQ any one. oi' more out of this number to arbitrate upon matte re 
referred to them. The urbitratote sit hy rotation, and get ho re- 
^ mnneration for their voluntary labours. Nearly 3,000 suits dntitig 
tho last two years have h^n disposed of by pmraia settloment in the 
Doona Arbitration Courtr'^ TheBe I subrait are aolid resnlta which 
rdlMt the highest credit on the more educated, cIbsebs who have thus 
ffpontftneouBly come forward to help their poorer broth cl's. These 3,000 
suits amicably settled in Poona alone represent many queirela avoided, 
much 'time and money auved, many lies left untoldn In India the 
general csom plaint ie that we cannot get the people bo help'themselves ; 
and that our attempts at. reform mot by a pait§ive I'ceiatance mm'o 
difficult tq deal with than any active opposition. We have therefore all 
the more reason to congtutulate ourselves that the people have now 
come forward of their own. accord to help m iti. this great difficulty. 
All good Hindus recognise tlie work of a peacemakei^ as. part of their 
religious duty. And uiy friend Mr. Guneah ’Wasaoodco Joshi, one of 
the founders of the Paoiia Law£d, Court, brings into the wort much of 
the fervour of missionary seal, travelling about to encourage hia fellow- 
countryraeu in the good cauas. - 

Th^ general advanbuges of arbitration are so manEfoat and are ao 
generally acknowledged that it decline almost superfluous on my part to 
urge more at length the truth of what no one denu^ Bub as an 
Indian Judge, who has spent very many weary and unprofitable houre 
struggling in the ocean of litigatio'n, "ever dirnbing up the climbing 
“ wave/* 'I may perhaps be permitted to bear unprejudiced witness 
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on one special point, viz., the superiority: of arbitration as a means 
of getting at the real merits of a case. As ivgards this point 
arbitration has a clear advantage ; a Court being ■ much trammelled 
by formal pleadings and the technical rules of evidence. No doubt 
these rules are salutary in their way in order to insure uniformity 
of practice. Bub none the less are they unfavourable to a right de¬ 
cision on the merits of any particular case. And the Judge often finds 
himself obliged reluctantly to discard, as irrelevant, hearsay evidence 
which carries with'^it the strongest moi^al conviction, or to refuse as in¬ 
admissible documents which put the whole transaction in its true light. 
Fuiiiher it is to be noticed that litigants naturally enough bring into 
Court only those witnesses who are prepared to support their case; so 
that the Judge has no opportunity of learning the real merits*from un¬ 
prejudiced persons. lie must make the best guess he can at the truth 
after comparing two sets of irreconcilable statements, both of which he 
believes to be false. On the other band,.a Panoh&yat of village elders 
sitting in oouncil at the “ entering in of the gate” can rarely be deceived 
as to the real merits of a case. Beiug familiar with local custom and 
feeling, they are able, by discreet inquiry among the neighbours, to 
ascertain the true hhftory of the quarrel; often very remote from the 
alleged grievance. For example A will perhaps bring against B a 
claim on a forged bond beca^ise he suspects that B has burnt his corn-rick 
or is too attentive to his brother’s wife. Even the talk of the bazar 
corrects and verifies the information obtained elsewhere; while before 
these rustic judges the professional witnesses are dumb for very shame, 
their character and antecedents being known. ^ 

Summing up these conclusions, it apptsars that in settling disputes 
between creditor and debtor there are two methods, one by conciliation, 
that is by friendly Punciufyat, the other by antagonism, that is by hostile 
suit in.Court. A.nd I think that it has been shown that the former 
method is to be prefeiTcd. But how would it do to combine both. 
methods, to supplement the defects of the one by the excellences of the 
other I • Lict us consider the merits and defects of the two judicial 
agencies at our command. On the one heoid we have a strong stafiT of ’ 
Native subordinate Judges, trustworthy and highly trained, but who 
from their English education and isolated position find it .difficult to 
learn the real merits of each case, and are imperfectly mfonned regarding 
the condition and feelings of the people Indeed when hearing cases in 
Court, they are beset by much the same difficulties as I have described 
as'surrounding the European Judge. On the other hand we have the 
local Panchiyato, which are capable of thoroughly ascertaining the facts 
of each case, but which incline to dilatoriness and are liable to be 
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sw&yed by fualioga of partiality, A,t present thesa ti¥'o agencies work 
ftlto^tlier apiLi't, oach tending to intensify its own special defect Let 
iiB combine tbe two, and we aball then bene'fit by tho oxcollonceB of 
both ; wy fibaU have the exact inforiuatiou of tbe Panehiyat controlled 
by the baaineae liahita s,od Linparhiallty of the Judge. The plan I would 
suggest fbr carrying out this object is based upon the old Mahratto 
system aecoi'ding to whicli a dispute never earne before a. Judge until 
every form of Pfinchi^'ab Lad Leen tiled and had failed. 1 would 
propose that each large village or group of smaller yillages should Lave 
its recogoiaed PancbSyatf and that before this Judicial-Committee of the 
Village Council all ckinle for small debts should in tho fii'st instance be 
brought. , An raany cases as possible should be disposed of Q-micablyj the 
remainder being reaervod till the subordinate Judge, coming peidodicalLy 
on tour, arrived a-t the village, when he would ait as Slr-Fimch, or 
PreBident of the PanchSyat, and with their nssistanoe dispose finally of 
all disputed points. As the members' of tlie Fanohayat ask for no 
remuneration no fee would ba oLargad ou cases settled amicftWy, or at 
most sometLing trifling to cover petty oontingencies. Th« usual Court 
fee would he chiLpged if either of the partiea invoked the aid of the 
;Buhordinate Judge, whether in the decision or in the execution of the 
award, Tliis paymeut would dUconrage frivolous objections to "the 
arbiLration of the Panchayat, but would not deter a plaintiff or defoudant 
from reaeiwiag Lie Cftss if he had reueonarble ground to fear.iBguaticc, on 
ucconiit of local feelings of enmity or partiality. I would- in no onae 
allow an apj>eftl, for in these Bcuall debt suita a point of law very rarely 
occurs, and when it docs tho aulKualbiate Jwd^e is quite eompaient to 
deal with it, Even if he made a mistake it would he bettor tliat an 
mdividual eLouId endure a little loss thau that tlie whole body of suitors 
aLould Le burdened with the woity of indefinite appeals. To gull'd, 
against anything like a seriesi of mistaken judgmente I should truat to tlte 
su|>er vision of tho District J udge and his jLssistiiLnls, who would travel 
about qufiiititmmg tlio j>eople and heaving their eoin|>laints, inspecting 
the records, superviamg and encouraging the Fanebiyats, and using 
■ thoir infliienco to heiU village feuds. This would be a nuu:L pleasanter 
and more profitable employment than sitting in- Court listening for 
weary houns to professiomLl- falsa witoesaes who iu Eome districts do 
not charge their clients more than from two to four annas a, day. By 
making such tours the young civilian would learn a great daal about 
the people and get into friendly sympathy with them, instead of becom¬ 
ing gradually hardened against thcM ftotfl being always shut up in Court 
where he aees nothing bat the worst side of their character, 3y a system 
of Icefll. Fanchayats justice would be brought to every Jinan's dcor ; and 
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as no orife would be required to leave his village delays would not matter 
80 niuch. The delays that are now so mischievous are those which take 
the man away from his fields aud his work and make him dangle *for 
indefinite periods about the suboi-dinate aud District Courts. But as a 
matter of fact the proixxsed system would cause little delay even in the 
contested cases. For it dues nut take long to dispose of a case when you 
can inspect the locality and have the assistance of the villagers; and this 
decision- would be final, there being no appeal. Moi^eover there would be 
few formalities and the record of the proceedings would be very simple. 
Under these circumstances if each subordifiate Judge had not more than 
one Talooka of, say, 100 villages, 1 should think he would be able to 
deal satisfaclorily with the work. These considerations seem to show that 
the proposed scheme is at least good in theory; as being calculated to pro¬ 
duce a satisfactory, ine^Tpensive and prompt disposal of suits, and tending, 
to peace and good-will instead of discord. Ah regards its practicability I 
may mention that ut a District Conference attended by a number of 
subordinate Judges 1 submitted to them a variety of proposed reforms. 
There was a gi-eat difTei'enoe uf opinion about must of these proposals, 
but they unanimously agreed in approving the system now set forth 
according to which tliey were to go on cirquit and receive the support 
and advice of the locsal Panebayats. A system of tliis sort has been 
recommended in. the Deccan Biots Rei>ort, and resembles tliu plan 
allowed by the Madras l-legulation on arbitration which was I believe 
drafted under the instructions of Sir Thomas Munro. 

In concluding I have only to add the ekpressiun of an earnest ho|je 
that the English nation may be induced to look seriously into theee 
matters, and lay down clearly the principles upon w’hich we are to deal with 
these uuseen and intricate but vital .functions of the body politic. No doubt 
the technical details I have been obliged to refer to must apj>ear dry 
and repulsive to all but thane very deeply interested in the welfare of 
India. But I have felt bound to lay them before you, convinced as I 
am that tlie jwlicy now adu[>ted iu India will prove a fatal one if per¬ 
sisted in. To disregard the principles of political ecouomy is as though 
in physics we disregarded the law of gravitation. And as water will 
find ita own level, so surely will wealth drain out of a country where the 
Leg^^lHture dlsregai-da the conditions under which it is produced and 
distributed. It is not easy for an outaidcr to get the public ear in 
England, especially as regai-ds Indian subjects. But I am very desirous 
to submit my propositions with all deference tb the judgment of 
public opinion in this country and in India: as regards the correct¬ 
ness of the principles, I would refer to public opinion in this country 
and especially to those who are masters of political science; with regard 
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to the apptop]iftt™0fl9 and pmcticability of the proposed i-oieiedies, I 
would Tijfer to tb& public! in India, and eapocially to tbo Native pitblio. 
M 7 piKiposiala have one great Tecommendatton for a State bu.i’denecl witlj 
debt and taxation, via,, that they need not coRt anything. If Govern- 
meut were wilUog to grant any financial asii] stance I abould ask for it 
in the form of a reduction in the judicial At piiftsent Goveniment 

after paying all judicbJ expensee ni&ke b net profit from tbia Rouree of 
five Idkhain the Preaidetvoy of BortiWy aTonen ■ But a little conRideration 
will show that the revenue tbuu obtuined ia one of the direct causera of 
the raiyat's 'ffiiserablfl conditicfu. About SIO per cent, of all the lEtigLition 
CPiiBista of suits to recover smali debts, and the cos.ti in these cases fall 
gouerally on tbe jiidgiueut'debtor] ao tliat moat of the nevenue (sonie 25 
or 30 Hkhe) from judieial f«es is in reality received as an ad'^ance from 
,the rtsotiey.lender, who is left to recoup himself as bMt be may by 
putting the scrtw u pon the pov^erty -stricken debtotK "We- slrould bcur ia 
mind that thi$ largg auroiint is witlidi^awn from tbe agiicultural capital 
of those diatricita which are moBt in want of it; and that the burden 
nltimatcly falls on the bomiwera, who are the poorest cJaSs of raiyats, at 
tbe time of tlielr sore&t n^ad. It would appear that five lilkliB wuld not 
be apeut more fitly than in foi'egoing the pmfit drawn finm such' a 
aburCQ. . ' ' - 

The OH AIRMAN .then rose auJ .said tltat Mr^ Wedderburn bad. 
given them an address which would suggest many ideas and qaestions 
that would afiPord siihjects for good iliscussion. Sometimes it happened 
on occasions like tbeaa that the blit of fare led aa audience to expect 
too much ; but the title of the addresi just delivered did not lead him to 
expect BO mutb ag, bad been put be'cuio thei meeting, for there was not 
only an able argument upon the Paiichiyat, but the diCHcult and wide 
subjects of land tenure, and tbe i^elationa between moneylenders and 
creditors in India, had also been dealt with. The Bioat India Aaaook.- 
tioci’'a Socrebiry had been gflod enougli to send him in advance a coj>y of 
tbe paper), but engagements elsewbero had be«u so preasing that he bad 
been unable to paiuae it, and therefore had the pleasure'reserved of 
healing it from Ur, Wedderbumr himaejf He wag not prepared to 
dL^uaa vaiy fully the difficult and important queatiens raia&d, but 
bo woald say a few woixls wdth tlie view of inviting diecuaaion. Tbe 
first part of tlie lecturer's obgorvattons was devoted to. the positiorr of 
the ryot, and he described, him as being utipncifSperous to the last dogi'M. 
Tbe question occurred t(j him (tbe Ghaii'inaii) whether it was alto¬ 
gether a correct description of the mass of the agricultui-istB in India, 
lie was incMued. to think that) ttikiog India as a whole, the picture 
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drawn’v'aa too gloomy. (Hear, hear.) He thought there were pro¬ 
vinces—indeed, he could positively say it in respect of some with which 
he was pei^nally acquainted—to which Mr. Wedderburn’s description 
could hardly bo luroperly applied. (Hear, hear.) In the Punjab 
especially the agriculturist was a great deal better off than Mr. Wedder- 
burn had painted him. The Punjab contains the hnest population in 
India, and its pitMiperity is to be attnbuted to the character of the 
peojde as well as to the local institutions. Now, the Punjab w a pro¬ 
vince of small j)roprietors and small cultivatois, and is doubtless pros¬ 
perous; and, as a natural consequence, the people are disposed to appre¬ 
ciate English rule. He remembered that at one time thei-e was a fear 
that the evils to which Mr. Wedderbum had alluded would fall npon 
the Punjab—vii^ that the ryots would fall into the hands of tlie 
money-lenders, or, something even worse, into the hands of .the lawyers 
—(laughter)—and that thus their prosperity would bo materially dimi¬ 
nished. It was a great relief to him to learn that this fear had not been 
realized; as, from the reports of Sir H. Davies, while Lieut.-Oovernor 
of the Punjab, it appeared that the state of the agriculturist in the 
Punjab was not so bad, a^d that he was very far from giving himself up, 
body and soul, to the money-lendeiu or the lawyers. Be they harpies or 
benedeent angels, at all events the ryots of the Punjab had not come ab¬ 
solutely under their influence. Tlien there was that other great province 
of Bengal, with which he had had something to do. It had been sup¬ 
posed that under the Permanent Settlement the zemindar became every¬ 
thing, the ryot nothing; but Loi-d Cornwallis’s Settlement gave important 
rights to the ryot, and in large districts*of Bengal the i^'ots bad been pre¬ 
served by habit and by custom, so that ths agriculturists there were not 
so badly oil. In Eastern Bengal es[>eciany the ryot up to the present 
time is tolerably well off, if he only succeeds in preserving his rights 
against the encroncliments which sometimes threaten him. In other 
provinces it is quite true that the state of the ryot may not be so good, 
but he was inclined to think that the depressed state of Bombay and 
other districts is due to local and peculiar circumstances. He had not 
enjoyed the advantage of studying the five volumes containing the 
Report of Ihe Deccan Commission, but he hoped to do so some (lay 
in order to get at the bottom of the condition of the Bombay ryot. 
He believed, however, that the indebtedness and impecuniosity of 
the ryot is due, not to the want of credit, but to too* much 
credit. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Wedderbum said that the ryot and the 
moqey-lender are the complement of each other; but too great an 
advantage had been given to- the money-lender, aa formerly‘the land 
of the ryot was not saleable for debt, nor could it be summarily 
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wfieed I ^hereftS nowj liy having made the the absolute ]^K)aaessor, 
the laud is ssJeahle and tranaferahle, and- in this reapeot a mettna ef 
obtaining credit had been created wbidi the ivot had beei^ allowed to 
abuse, Thia consideration induced the Doone/dender to offer hloi uioney 
too freftlj-j and the ryot has tahen advantage of the credit and enibar- 
raayad himself with dobt^a fact muoh to bo I'egretted. At the 4ame 
time debt it a mocesaary result of the state of things in which property 
is macb divided, and there is a diapoflition to enlargo holdings and. to 
hoiTOw-for that purpMOr He conie^ied that he did not take the aan- 
goine views o(f Mr. Wedderburtt in relstion to the advaotagea of dehtn 
Tbc aTgupiout he used 'seemed to be something equivalent to giving a 
young man. at Ojifoi'd inclined bo be extravagant great facilities for rais¬ 
ing money with the view of relieving him of the inconvenience of a burden 
lie onghli never to liaVF inertiifed. It might be an advantage to get money 
cheapj but und^i' certain circa tnsbinces it would be an advantage not to 
be able to get money at all. Thoi’O may he usee in credit^ but there am 
also abuses, and to the latter the ryot very frequently beoo-tnde a victiu]. 
There is nothing more difficiilti than to 'find a Tcmedy for this state of 
things. 'The Hjgnmcuty on. both sidea of the quciiticn ate strong, and 
he h'oped they would be elicited in the discussion. Qn the one Jiand, 
it might he urged that greater faeilitirs the old be given to the money¬ 
lender, find, .on thfl other hand, that credit should be reitiicted, in order 
to pi-event tlie ryot from getting head and ears in debt; Then thei-e is 
the quedition of insolvency, of which, Iiowha'sit, he did nob intend to speat; 
but, padsiog onto the question^ of the Village Pttndifljiita,t ho would 
at oncu say that no one could moi'c heartily concur hliau he in the belief 
that thede coancils wens of extnerce sulvsntage. Indcctl, lie wujg disposed 
to go further than Mr. Wedderbuiu, and to say that whe revet they 
ejtlat they should he fenoouraged, end where they have fallen in ho 
desnatnde they stould he reconatituLgd, preseawed, and perpetuated— 
(hear, hear)-^—and that not only us uiaJ'O machinery for jadioial piir- 
poaes, hut for the whole Tuacliinery cf the adniinitration of village life. 
With rcga'td to the whole eyatorn of governuient in India, he thought tJic 
bureaus had biken too much into their hands—much ihoi'C, indeed, than 
they could' properly perfortu; It was impossible-for the instruments of 
Government to go down to thffviUago and the individual, and thcl’efore) 
a grievous mistake had been made in removing the means by which tho 
old village eyat&mfi were held together. { Ffcnr, hear,) By taking from 
the village systems the strength cf l^gsl obliga-tion, they had been prac¬ 
tically disolved; for in every community there would certainly be men 
of refrootoiy and rebclUoua character who would aet at naught the deoi- 
sdons of the Fanohayat., In, dealing with India we have been ofrUcted 
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too inilich with a belief in our own .inatitutiona, and consequently tie 
native institutions had not received the support they ahould have had; 
and, as the result, in most parte of India the Yillage Councils are extinct. 
The prosperity that has obtained in the Punjab he attributed in no small 
degree to the Village Panchiyat system, by which the people govern 
themselves. In other parts of India such was not the case. We have 
supeiseded'the village government sometimes by the zemindar, some¬ 
times by the individual ryot, and that was a serious mistake. (Hear, 
hear.) We shall not govern well, either'from an administrative or a 
judicial point of view, until we restore vitality to the village institutions 
which Mr. Wedderbum so ably described. (Hear, hear.) The Chair¬ 
man concluded by inviting discussion. 

Mr. B.OBEB.T H. EILLIOT observed that the Chairman bad ezpreased 
a doubt as to the ryots being in such a bad condition as hlr. Wedderbum 
had implied. But he could corroborate the leoturer from his own 
observation in the 'Madras Presidency and the open country of Mysore. 
He Happened to have at that moment, too, in his hand a report lately 
obtained si tbe i-eRalt of inquiries made by Mr. Robinson with re¬ 
ference to the agricultural pr<iBpect8 of the Coimbatore district. The 
report revealed most melancholy facts; and while he would not trouble 
the meeting with any quotation from it, be would refer those who were iu- 
t<‘rested in the subject to the account of it which would be found in the 
Field of January 26. It was sufficient to say that Mr. Robinson reported 
the oondition of tlie ryots to be so extremely bad that large numbers of 
them eat but two meals daily, and those of tbe ooarsest food, because if 
they indulged in a third meal they would have nothing left to pay their 
rent. This i*eport threw a flood of light on the condition of the agri¬ 
cultural classes, which completely * bore out the statements of Mr. 
Wedderbum on the same subject. With regal’d to the value of the 
Village Panchiyat, he thought no one acquainted with India conld 
entertain the slightest doubt; and as a pi-oof of the light estimation in 
which tbe legal system was held, the speaker said that whilst in India a 
Native came one day to him and asked him to be the arbitrator in a 
disjmte, because, said he, if you don’t, he (the other party) will go to 
the courts of law, and he will bribe and I shall bribe, and we shall both 
be ruined.” (Laughter.) That, indeed, was the exj>erience throughout 
British India; and be would rather go back and live the life of bis 
anceators six hundred years ago, than be an Indian ryot and have to go 
to the civil courts for redress for grievances; for he often goes from 
court to court and spends a deal of money, and obtains no satin-' 
faction whatever, after all his paiua. In most particulars he (the speaker) 
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agineed with Mr, Weddarburri^ but in regiaxd to hia candemnatioii 
of all proposals to tixe^mpt from attacbuaant land, housed cattle,, imple¬ 
ments, peueLoELS, asLl&ries, wages, (Sre., he did nob oonour, Miv Weddet> 
bum^a lu.'gnment in the nbatvact might be unaneworablft— tIj., that lij 
making theiS thinga Security for the payment of the lyot’a debt^-jou 
wonld ftna.b]& the ryot to borrow money at a lower rate; bnt there 
waa an inipoi'taiat conaideration whioh bad been lost sight of hei^e, and 
that was the agricnltuval condition of Indift, Very large portiona of land 
were held now by pauper jyota, but if fintlier hioUitiaa for boiTOwing 
njonay w ere g iv euj th e, roftnU would b^ that the raeo of paupor cul ti i?atona 
Would bo intreaeed; for when a uemu'a property oould be easily realised, 
he could readily obtain money, and thna readily get into debt. Any one 
who had read the ^ep^n‘t about the Coimbatore district, to which he had 
befoiie sdlud&d, would tiud that the ryobi had ploughed up large quantb 
tiea of land which they had not the means of properly cultivating. In 
Coimbatore 700,000 acres bad thus been taken up. (Hear^ hear.) If 
tbwt Hear, boar,” was an appirovfil of the Inud being tbns taken up, he 
(the ap*.''flter)'W!Lg sura tliat it could not oome from an agrieulturiat or 
a pttjptietor, sueb as he was himself. He thought, thereforei tliat a 
lightening of the niouey luarket would be the xeault of recent Govern¬ 
ment Tneaeures, and this would have the effect of preventing the. reckless 
plougluiag ujj of Ian<], and the systeoa of getting crop after crop out of it 
vfitbout improving it, anil eventually handiug it haet to th& Govenainout 
a sheer desicrt. For the I'Casons which he had stilted, he disagreed with 
Mr. Weclderbnm as to thu giving of greater facilitiei for the borrowing 
of money—a System wliicJi oaglit not^ in his judguiont, to by. furtlmr 
develo}>ad or enwurugad. 

Mr. J. SCARLETT CAMPBELL oba&rvcd that on the question 
of tlm vfiJue of the Pacchiyatj there was Jittie doubt that the andLence 
. would bs unanimo^ui, and ao would the Hativea of India, for be was 
reminded of an expressioiL, with reference to our Courts, made ui5e of to- 
him by one of them, the interpretation of which waa, The man who 
and tlae man who Joses, ia drowned.^ (‘^Menr, Lear/' and 
langhter.) With rcfci'eooe to Mr* Weddsrbum'e remarks about the 
rendering of land^ cattle, impTemen^ 4fcc., open to saiaune for debt, 
he desired to make an obseiwation. Agrarian disor-derH nroae because 
the ryota were not protected. Tlie Mutiny wus at onoe taken ad¬ 
vantage of by the cuUivatom to rise against those into who^ [)OwEir 
they had fallen through tuir aystem e the niain point in wliich we 
had injured them being the miukiug of land sumenaLle d> barter 
and Sale. By making the land saleable, and! allowing the cnlti- 
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vators'^ be driven from their occupation \»y others wLo wished' 
to take their place, and who had no idea of such a thing before, 
much discontent was created. In former days—before this state 
of things was allowed—the money-lender was not so much a money¬ 
lender as the pui'se-keeper of the village or community, joining 
hand in hand with the |)eo|ile. True, he supplied them with 
money; but when thei’C were Ijad seasons he stayed by the village, 
because upon its prosperity depended his own pnwperity. But the 
moment you alter the status-of the money-lender Jby showing him to 
take the land from the borrowar, you create dissension between parties 
who were before in a state of mutual dependence. So much, then, for 
the jiower of protecting the ryot; and with regard to the Insolvency 
suggestion made by Mr. Wedderburn, be, for one, most strenuously 
opposed it, and, in the first place, contended .that until we have got’ 
a decent Insolvency Law in England we hsui better leave the matter 
entirely alone in India. (Hear, heaj*.) Such a law in India would 
mean that the agriculturist there must give up his land before he 
goes free; .but if once you take away hia land, you might just as 
well destroy Mm altogether. An agrioultui'ist in India is an agri¬ 
culturist, and nothing else; he cannot turn to any other occupation or 
trade; and if you deprive him of hia land, you deprive him of employ¬ 
ment and of everything that makes life worth having. He (tlie speaker) 
had served in the Punjab, and there Imth cattle and land had been 
protected. No land could be sold without the sanction of Uie chief 
Cooi'ts, and those who exercised authority, in them were men who 
held strong political views. Perhaps they were wrong, but tliey 
held them, nevertheless. They held also that the ordinary theory of 
political economy was not good, and applicntionn for the sale of. land in 
discharge of debts w’ere alniost invariably refused. Tho result w'as 
that the land had not been sold, and the condition of the j^eople was 
better in consequence. How long that would be continued he would 
not pretend to say, hut‘ he was afraid that if the rules of political 
economy must be observed, there would be agrarian disorders. There 
was a great deal said about making money cheap and money dear by the 
ado]jtion of certain methods, but be ’did not think the money-lenders 
would be affected. There were more of the money-lending class than 
could find occupation for their money, and they must lend on whatever 
terms they can get; and they would oontinue to lend their money 
willingly as long as th^ had the security that the land would remain 
in the possession of the holders to whom they made advances, knowing 
that by the prosperity of the land-holders their own i)roHperity would 
be secured. In the Native States land was not saleable, but descends 
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from fs-tUer to aon, ellf iDaneT wns not reiiidereii doan'er thsna "bj tkie 
fact than in StaJtes where the sale of land ia fatdsfactioa of debt is 
ordered hj the Couvia dailj. In conolnaioHj the.apeater reverted to 
the Panchayat qneatdcm^ find Raid that if they were to be xeauBoitated, 
^.it mnat he on tho distinct imdcratandinff that all caseg involving the 
quy^tion of stEull anroa should he dually dealt with by thcnij or dee they 
would be uaeleaK, "With reference to the ciases decided by Pancbfyat^ 
Mr. Wedderbum had mentioned the number of 3,000 suits as baviog 
been decided in thia way; but it ehouM still be borne in mind that 
these were not all caeca wMch would have cume into the Law Courts 
, had the Panchd^yat or Arbitration Court not existed, 

Mr. H, B. SWINTOK reroai^ked that the most iiuportaut part of 
the paper they hftd heard was the statement that 3^000 anita are reported 
to have been disposed of hy private aettiement ainee 1370 in the Poona 
Arbitration Coimt^ An exaininatioiainto the constitution of thia Conrti. 
and into the origin and nature of these suits, and the final eseetttion 
of their decrees—it has been, said that in the dtdioajy Courts a suit 
only begins after decreS'—would be iuleresting. He was afraid yf would 
turn-out to hfl a ‘^fopd thing vainly inveutfid.” It inay for a. time be 
the case tha.t the beuevolenee, akilb and local personal infiuence of some 
Native gcntleinaTi might be used largely to com pose differeuoes in an 
informal way i but it ia quite a difforeMt matter when a system is aet up, 
tnd eighty-two minds havo to adminisber it alongside of tlie regular 
existing Courts of the coimtry. An to PimobAyaf-s geneioilly, bo would 
piiefer to agree with the author of the pa.per that they w'ere practicahlej' 
but. whfctftvei' might he done in aoma quite new part of the country, 
he thought it imposEihle to rehabilitate thom. in parts that have already 
long been under na. Upon turning to the word Panchdyat in Wilson’s 
GJossary-^oniie of the English nation whom it is hoped to interest might 
suppose it to be a uftw sort of luannTS for 0&1dii—be found that eminent 
aobolar and histo-nan aaying of the Panchfiyat, and this waa written neatly 
thirty years ago, There are now few occoaiona on which thiK sort of 
" aaaembly ia spontaneoualy had recourse toj or in. which its Judgments 
are regarded aa decisive; and tliia notwithstanding great pEiina have 
been taken by the Britiab Government to render it effective.” Not 
being pmcticallyjicqTUiiiLted with the Bombay Begulationa, he might be 
wrong, but did not notice in a short search that any regulation existed 
for the use of Fftikchhyata, and the author of the paper did not refer to 
any j and tbo only regula-tion in the Bengal Code TI. of 1833 ia to enable 
a Judge to refer civD matters after they have once oome into his 
Court, the decision resting with him. Sir George Malcolm, as is to bo 
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founds in liiq Memoir of Central India, elaborated a plan for intro¬ 
ducing them into Central India, but thej seem intended to have been the 
Conrte of tlie country, and not to bo subsidiary to English-made Courts. 
In the Madras Presidency, the use of Panchuyate in civil suits 'formed 
the subject of Regulations of 1816, and for the settlement of agrarian 
disputes between individuals, of a Regulation of 1822 (since repealed),, 
both truly being recommended by the best of our Indian administrators, 
Munro j but they were not found to work. Perhaps the oiBcial clasaes did 
not like them, and as individual liberty grew, tlie people would not 
Submit to them, and so they fell.into complete disuse. The reader of 
the paper had some pointed remarks about existing Courts. It has been 
said, “Scrape a Rassian, you get the Tartar,” and so with the Indian 
up-oountry judicial officer, who began more than twenty years ago ; his 
robe soon comes off him, and the captain or revenue officer appears, with 
love for a rough and ready justice. He (the speaker) referred to some re^ 
marks in the paper about all the rules of evidence and formal pleadings 
• being in the way of getiing at the real merits of the case. As to the first 
part of the paper, the advantage of the ryot being steadily in debt, if not 
too much so, he had hardly turned it over in his mind. He did not think 
that in the South there was that sharp division between money-lender and 
ryot; all ryots who have any money lend itv If he might be allowed a 
minute or two, again, he omitted to say, that while regarding Panebiyats 
as hopeless—that ia, when systematised—there are improvements to be 
desired in the exiating Courts. Court stamp fees aie too high, and stamp 
duties generally too elaborate and extensive; the period of limitation 
might bo much abridged, and certain claases of actions entirely disallowed 
—it has just been found in England that one description may be cut off- 
arrears of suite forbidden to accumulate, and judges not often changed. 
He entirely concurred with Mr. Wedderbum upon the benefits of a 
properly ntanaged compulsory I'egistration, and wished we had had it 
many years ago. 

Sir T. DOUGLAS FORSYTH said it might be interesting to the 
meeting to know that the remedy suggested by Mr. Wedderbum had in 
almost every detail been tried in one part of the Punjab; and as he had 
something to do with introducing it- there, be might ^y sometliing as to 
its operation. In the distiict to which he referred there was one class 
of disputes which caused considerable trouble and miser}' amongst the 
people, arising as it did out of a singular marriage system which 
prevailed. It included a singular system of betrothal, entailing an 
enormous expenditure, which involved many families in ruin. Out of 
this custom a number of suite arose which were constantly being brought 
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bftfore the Civil Coarts; ^nd in 1S53 it was pfopoaed to ui^irodnce-a 
system almost identical W’ith that proposed by Mr^ Wedderbiinan . This 
system was continued uiatil lS60j and it sacMftded recnarkably well. 
It was. flaper^ified by officers in the way that Mifh "Wedderburn proposed 
—v^^^, hy officers going about the district, looking up the cases, to see 
that the Faooh&yRt had not l>e«ti unduly biassed by party feelings which, 
was the danger to which the system was especially exposedr Juet after 
the Mutiny, when the officers were too much engaged to continue the 
supervision, complaints were made that ihcj Panchiyafe wore going on. 
wrongly, and tsking bribes. Colonel L^kc, who wai then Commissbiaer, 
then took the matter up, and brought about a diffierent state of things. 

. So if went on ; and when - he (the a(>^afcer) went back to the district in 
1666, he was glad to find these Yillage CouficUa doing their work 
. tolerably well. But, anfbrtunately, about that time the Civil Cyvie wa-^ 
introduced, and those in favour of the Pantb%ftt system fell foul of the 
chief Courts, and although tlmy struggled hard for them, they were 
swept, siway. The only way to revive them effectively would be to go 
to the’ Government, and get a le^lative enactment for the piirpotsen 
He waa personally so much impressed with theau value that he did press 
the subject and made inquiries, but was told that it would not do for 
oDO part of-the hlimplt^ to bs sj.>eoially dealt with, and so the matter 
dropped. He hoped, now, however, that Mr. Wedderbum had brengUt 
the matter forward, tliat it would be taken up in a proper apdiit, because 
it was a great ovli that matters' should be litigated in the Court* when 
mipericDce proved tljat numbrurs of the suits could bo amicably 
settled, and in a most satisfhctoiy manner, by tjie Fanobaynt. (HKar, 
hear.) 

Mr. RIJSTOMJEE VICCAJEll was very much stiuick with tlie 
admirable address, and the way in which the claiins of the PanohiLyut 
had been brought forn and. He feared, hbwavoiq.tlmt it. would remain 
only as a suggestion, unless the idea were warmly taken up by the 
Association. The East India Association hod done much good for 
India, as their loporta would ehow, and be relied upon them, therefore, 
to take care that the subject of the diacussion that day, linving been so 
well dealG with, should have tlieir advocacy, and that they would strive 
to secune aoceptuuce of tliosc sound principles of safety and cheap joaticft 
upon which the foundatiaii of the British Empii^ in a great measure 
reeUi. Any one who knew the. people of India would know that they, 
felt that the present ayetem of wdmitiiatering jostioe was oppressive, and 
that a return to the systetn of the Panchiyat would be welcomed by tho 
people^ and he the means of promotiag A better feeliog throughout the 
countrv. 
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Colonel RATHBORNE then rose and said that every speaker, with 
the exception of one, had heartily concurred with Mr. W^derbum as 
to the value of the Panohjlyat. It was notorious that persons would go 
into the Civil Courts and lie and swear, whereas, under the Panok&yat> 
system, they would tell the truth. When he (the speaker) was in 
Scinde, there were frequent dbputes about land, and he would say to 
one of the disputants, ” Will you swear by your beard that you are in 
“ the right 1” The other disputant would then reply, “I agree. Let 
“ Mahomed touch his beard, and I will be satiahedj" and when he (Colonel 
Rath borne) invited him to do so, the Kative replied, “ I didn’t come to 
“ swear by my beard; I came to take advantage of your Civil Court.” 
(Laughter.) In former times the revenue for the land was taken in kind, 
and when a cultivator had raised his crop, he would go to the Government 
officer and hand over the share that was fixed, and there the transaction 
ended. ' Now the land revenue is taken in money, and it follows that 
every year the Government officer comes and demands cash. That in 
itself occasions considerable difficulty, for they, in consequence, become 
victims to the Banian, who knows that the money must be had. Some 
Banians are conscientious, others are usurers all .over, doing every¬ 
thing but that which is honourable and right Tliese men take ad¬ 
vantage of the necessity of poor ryots, and charge interest which it 
is utterly impossible for the ryot to pay;' and then, when he makes 
default, recourse is had to the Civil Courts, which, no matter how 
usurious the intei*est that has been charged, say to the ryot, You must 
“ pay it,” instead of protecting the ryot, as the Court of Chancery would 
protect a young Oxford student, and prevent the enforcement of an 
usurious bargain; saying to the lender, “ You shall be paid a reasonable 
“ interest, but must go somewhei’e else to enfo^e usurious claims.” If 
the Courts of India would I'efuse to enforce bargains of that character, 
a groat deal of the difficulty between money-lenders and cultivators would 
cease altogether. The speaker then remarked that he entirely concurred 
in the observations of tlie lecturer about the position of the money-lender. 
Whether he be a banker or not, he is as much dependent upon the bor¬ 
rower to get interest for his money, as the borrower is upon the lender 
for his advances; and if the lender found he cotild not get 50 per cent, 
for his money, he would reduce the rate of interest rather than lose 
hU business and let his money remain unproductive. • If these matters 
could be.dealt with by the Government of India, most of the difilcuUies 
now existing would cease. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir DAVID WEDDBRBURN, Bart., said ho merely wished to 
state one fiict, to show the great interest taken in Western India in the 
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Pauchijftt aystem. Only about ft year gmee be ^aa presenh tit a [ai-go 
Tn&eting ftt TajiTialij which was composed of educated Hlndtifi and 
FrtrseeR, anl was held for the purpose of eetabUehing ft Lavridj or Court 
' of Arbitj-ation, to be conducted in idie way the leeturer had described. 
Ha could testify to the fact that the greatest nnsiiimity prevailed ue to 
the principle, aud it was resolved .that the eatabliehment of tlrese Coutta 
of Arbiti^rtion would be of great baneft fo the community. H!e aimply 
wished to bear witness to the great interest which was taken in the 
mittfli' by tbe enlightened and influential inhabitants of tho Bombay 
Presidency. 


Mrh K. M, I>UTT e^aid that the Panchiyat system "was oiistiog 
still in HI any dietricts of Bengal^ aud it decided many thousands of cftsos. 
Tlift real nrieaning of the Panchiyat was five sitting together in oonncil; 
but now, in some places, one man, the elder of a villagej was nominated 
by tbe parties intwaateHl. Had that not been tbe csho, bo waa perfectly 
sure that tbe prcsect number of judicial ofiBeers would not have sufficed 
for the decision of tho cases that arise in different jjarte of India. The 
question that j^reeented ifaelf wa^ij how waa it poastblc to jijii'e ft legal 
eanedoD to- tbe decisions of these Fanoh&yat Courts, so that they 
should be Jnftdo binding ^ In such cases as a qiicstinn of bounditry of 
land in a vUlaga, no Judge was in seeb a good position to decide as R 
gentltmau connectecl witlv tbe village ; and if a regulAtion could be 
psased iu the LegislfttlvE Oouncils of the dlffeifnt pnovinces that eertain 
classes of cases should Iw fiiratiiiA'astig^Lted in the Yillage Piinchfiyat, there 
would be a greater chwnoe of justice beiiag done than by the pi'esent- 
co-inplicftied judicial tuachinery in India. With regard to the money- 
lenderSj it was true that there were irmny wlio eharged 50 and 60 per cent,, 
but then, on the other hand, in many CLiijea, tin; aomindsriH themselves 
advance mocey to the rj^ede, and do not charge more tJian 10 or 12 ;[>er 
cent. In tlie latter plaeoe the ryots are found in a prosperous conditiun. 
Money-lcndingj ho understood, wae mure prevalent in Bombay amd 
Madras than elsewbeire in India; and the syateui had been compared by 
the leotui'er to that of lalxi-ur and capital in England. He(tb'0 npeaker), 
however, foiled to see the similaiity between tbe two things. He 
remaTkedj however^ that in England miiny dispute^ were settled hy 
arbitration^ snob as casoe of contrachs to supply certain goods or to do 
certain work, and thus litigation waa avoid ad. In tlie Same way,, tliere 
were cafiCft constantly cocurring iu. India which might be Bottled in tbe 
like foshion, and which would ho ft saving of expense to the litigants, 
and a &iirGty, at the Same tiuiej for the better ftdrtiinistrafion of jusdee ir 
India, 
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ird RE AY said he had beard with great interest the remarks 
made by the lecturer and some of the speakers relative to the tenure of 
land, and could adduce some particulars, of the way in which land was 
treated by the Government in Java, which he thought would support some 
of the views expressed. The Liberal party in the Dutch Second Chamber, 
to which he hud had the honour to belong, had always urged that titles 
for the ownership or tenancy of land should be given to Natives, but, 
at the same time, that the right of the holders to dispose of their 
lands should be restricted, so that the power of sale to others than 
Natives should not follow as a natnral result Natives in Java are 
either the owners or the hereditary tenants of the soil, where the 
• village settlement, which is still widely prevalent, does not exist. In 
neither case are they, as a rule, allowed to sell to others than Natives. 
When owners, they may let to others than Natives for not more than 
twenty years; when hereditary tenants, for not more than five years. 
Mortgages without a clause of foreclosure are allowed, but the provisions 
restricting the sale of land to Natives only discourage mortgages. It 
must be remembered that in Java Natives are hardly ever capitalists. 
The object of the Liberal party is to secure to the Native individual 
rights in the soil as opposed to the joint ownership of the villsge 
community (dessa), and the constant change of individual tenure— 
conditions which do not attract capital to the soil. The Native must 
fi^st be taught, by individual tenure and by improved agricultare, what 
his land is worth before he can be allowed to part with it to non- 
Native land sprcnlators, who would be only too ready to avail them¬ 
selves of this primitive state of things. As regarded the other point, 
breach of contract, a long and interesting debate took place in the 
Second Chamber upon the subject, especially as to whether a man 
should be open to criminal prosecution for breach of contract. The 
arguments in favour of such a course appeared to be strong, regal'd 
being had to the insufficiency of civil remedies; but the Second Chamber 
decided against it. When a Native’s labour is hired, money is very 
often paid in advance, and the employer recoups himself by a deduc¬ 
tion from the Native’s wages. The difficulty to be met, of course, eon- 
sists in a aubeequent refusal on the part of the Native to fi»16l the con¬ 
tract, while at the same time he retains the advance. As it is diffionlt 
to get a contract for labour without such an advance, the question is one 
of vast importance, as.bearing on the solidity of the relations between 
capital and labour without having recourse to penal stipulations. Ho 
thoroughly concurred in the statements of the lecturer on.the importance 
of encouraging the application of capital to the land; and these observa- 
UoAh also applied to Java. It is not easy to solve the problem which 
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fiTTies Trhen the eiily security Tphioh the Na-tive c&n afford to give for 
the diflchargs of liia debts is of jsuoli a nature that generally the loea of 
t jat eeenrity entails utter destitution. 'A syetecn of efficient regiatca- 
tion of contracts, BCtutinizftd by Government oJhciuls, miglit prove bene¬ 
ficial, with the ol^aet of pi-eventing capital from being lent on inadequate 
securitlea. He-oonaidered that in this w'ay, or in some similar way, 
capital should obtain gnavantees, so that the risk of loB£ being diiui- 
niahed, the terms of londing might, as a result-,. W moi-e aatififutciory. 
(Hear, hear.J 

I 

Mr. W. WEDDEREURN, in foply, roucarked that the main pniuts 
he Lad desired to enfiu'CO were those in favorn’ of conciliation and arbi¬ 
tration, and ho thought that the apeahera preseot generally eonciirrsd 
in che fluggest-ionB be had naade. Tiio objections that had been inised 
ho had brought upon hlniself by- traTcliing out of bid direct line of urgn- 
ment, but he hud referrod to these other matters with the view of showing 
whet ttie who] a scheme involved. He also, in regard to fhoae matcers^ 
simply sta-ted his views without supporting them, by argument or modi¬ 
fication, which might have reiftovod some oibjections. Ii^ith reference to 
the PunchClyat^ he was glad to find that in Ceylon the system was at 
■Work} id proof of which he refereed the audience to the following, which 
lately appeared in the Globe: A. system of local govern meilt, judicial 
and adijiinistrative, egtists in one of our piincL[Kal colonies which very 
closely licsohtbloa the old patriarchal method whieJi prevailed amongst 
the Jews in its original simplioityt an-rl wliich, in one forna 03 ‘ nnotber, 
is the distinguishiog feature in the social aiTangcments of mo*t races 
" before they jjave become oi'gan.ised into a nation. The ' Gansabawa,' or 
*'■ Villftgs Gotxncilsof Ceylon, wlijch are unique among the institutions of 
modem civilLzcd communities,, are a remnant of the aodont Kaudyan 
Hjetem of tribal government, adapted to the altered tirouinstances of 
the island under Biftish rule. It is the policy of the Govornmeut to 
“ retain tlic Wativc customs as far as it la possible to do so without 
“ interfering with the maintenance of order and the necesidties of the 
‘‘ central authority, and this policy has in no instance bifen- attended 
“ with better resulbt than in the institution of Tillage Councilst, Accord- 
“ ing to the latest returns, thirty-one of these bodies are in full working 
'■f order, all presided over by minor, headmen, bandas, or * mudaliyara,-' 
chosen from among the respectable Native ganblcm&u„ who are ansisted 
“ by Native clerks or writers, and other aiibordinate officers. The caseR 
brought bcCbire these Courfe refer chiefly to qugtjtiona of debt, petty 
" theft, assault, breadiea of the village rules, and similar offijnccsi,; 
and last year nearly of these cliarges were adjudicated upon by 
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“ the ^louncils. The uuoiber appears rather Alanniug,' tmt. it aeeins 
“ that 80 easy, rapid, and satisFactory are the meaua of settling petty 
“ disputes afforded by the ‘ GanRabawa,’ that the Natives have recourse 
“ to theiji for many matters which they otherwise would settle ‘outside 
“ the Courts.’ There is an appeal from these inferior Courts to the 
“ Gk>vernment Agents, and thence to the Governor in Council; but the 
“ right of appeal is rarely exercistwl, only 740 cases having been refoiTod 
“ to the Government Agent out of the <35,000 hoard before the Village 
“ Councils, and of these only 1C5 were set aside. From the Ageut to 
“ the Governor in Coimoil thei'e were only twelve ap|>eals, and in each 
“ case the Agent’s decision was upheld. These foots seem to show both 
“ the advantages and disadvantages of a cheap and ready judicial system, 
“ easily accessible to the poorer cbwsea. The whole annual cost of the 
“ thirty-one Councils bai'ely exceeds 5,000//’ 

The CHAIRMAN, in closing the meeting, said that he bad the 
satisfaction of knowing that the speakers bad been all but unauitnous in 
approving the general principles underlying Mr. Wedderbum’s lectui'e, 
if he might except that part which ti^ated of the advantages of 
debt. It was perfectly true that at this moment—as had been stated 
by Mr. Dutt—an enormous amount of -business is transacted by the 
means of piivate Panchiiyat of one kind or another. What was reciuired, 
however, was that the Pauchuyat should be legalized and recognized ; and 
Sir Douglas Forsyth had explained the difficulties that occurred because 
this antborily was absent. He (the Chairman) hoped that the Legislature 
of India would devise some plan for the puipose of making theee 
Panch4yats legal, not only instruruents of procedure, but judges of the 
law as well as of the fact. The Courts would certainly be much 
relieved thereby. The meeting was much indebted to Lord Reay for 
his Contribution of informatlun as to the state of thing.s in Java. His 
(the epeaker’s) own opinion upon the subject of land was, that while we 
give titles to land, they should be limited, and not of such an absolute 
oharactei' as to allow of the holder passing them in any way he or hia cre¬ 
ditor pleases. Then, again, with reference to the registration of contracts, 
to which Lord Reay Ixad alluded; in India there was a very extensive 
system by which this was done ; and he approved of it, because by this 
means you insure genuineness to the contract. How far literal execu¬ 
tion is given to the (jontract, and how far equitable considerations should 
intervene! were, however, mutters lor further consideration. In the case 
of tlie ryot, the question arose whether you are bound by the letter, or are 
justified in. looking beyond the letter of the contract; and in tills connec¬ 
tion he was afraid the Indian Courts were awayed by too much law and 
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too little equity. (Hear,-hear.)' By the introduction of an ey^tensive 
eysteitf of Panchiyat, he believed that the law might be administered more 
equitably, and more in accordance with Native ideas, and consequently 
to the advantage of our rule in India.- (Hear, hear.) The Chaiiraan 
ooncluded by moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Weddcrbum, which being 
carried, 

Mr. GEORGE FOGGO moved, and Sir DOUGLAS FORSYTH 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the Chairman, with which the proceedings 
terminated. 
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A LABOR and influential meeting of the members and friends of the 
East India Assooiation was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel* 
on Wednesday afternoon, June 26th, 1878; the subject for consideration 
being ** The Employment of Indian Troops in Europe,*' introduced in 
an address by George Foggo, Esq., late Member of the Bombay Leg^is- 
lative Council. 

Major-General Sir Frbdbrio J. Goldsmid, C.B. and E.C.S.I.* 

' occupied* the chair; and amongst those present were the following: 
Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird, General Sir George Malcolm, K.C.B., 
Major-General-Sir G. Le-Grand Jacob, C.B., E.C.S.I., General Orfeur 
‘ Cavenagh, General-D. Simpson, Major-General E. A. H. Bacon, Major- 
General George McAndrew, Major-General Harry Rivers, R.E., Colonel 
Arbuthnot, M.P.,' Colonel M. 8. Green, C.B., Colonel Keith Jopp/ 
Colonel C. F. Le Hardy, Colonel Therry, Colonel H. W. Wood, Major 
Candy, R.A., Major Vandeijee, Captain W. C. Palmer, Captain Ruddi- 
•man. Rev. H. M. Ingram, Rev. James Long, Rev. M. MacCoU, Rajah 
Rampul Singh, Mr. Alexander Allan, Mr'. A.< Arathoon, Mr. C. W. 
Arathoon, Mr. George Bain, Mr. Robert Bain, Mr. E. Balfour, Mr. 
H, M. Blair, Mr. Thomas Briggs, Mr. A. F. Brown, Mr. Peer Buldish, 
Mr. Alfr^ Barton, Mr. Dadabhoy Byramjee, Mr. Pestonjee Byramjee,* 
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Mr^F. S. Chapman, B.C.S., Mr. H. 0. Dinshaw, Mr. J. EL l^rlngton, 
Mr. J. T. Doringtoii, Mr. II. A. Eglinton, Mr. Robert H. Elliot, 
Mr. H. Eraas, Mr. A. Foggo, Mr. Edvrard Franks, Mr. P. Pirie 
Gordon, Mr. James Hatton, Mr. R. W. Graham, Mr. Campbell Keir, 
Mr. B. Limjee, Mr. E. Lyon, Mr. William Maitland, Mr. H. Man, Mr. 
Edmund Neel (India Office), Mr. George Niindy, Mr, R. K. Pinson, Mr. 
John Rutherford, Mr. P. M. Tait, ilr.’William Tajler, Mr. W. C. A. 
Taylor, Mr. Honnu.sjee Nosserwanjee Vakeel, Mr. Rnstomjee Viccajoe, 
Mr, Edward J. Wade, Mr, W. Wedderbum, B.C.S., Mr. Nuaaerwanjee 
D.” Fracii, Mr. Dady Manockjec Limjee, Mr. Abdal* Haleem, Mr. 
Abdul*Hos«an Khan, Mr. Sapooijee Jewajee, Mr. Bhicajeo Nowrojoo 
PoUonjee, Mr. Dorabjee Curso^ee Shroff, &C., &c. . 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said .it seemed 
somewhat out of character for him to intrcMloce Mr. Foggo to the 
meeting. Mr. Foggo should rather, perhaps, introduce him, a compara- 
tire stranger, and not a member of the Association. He took, how> 
ever, the opportunity of stating that there was no lock, on his part, of 
. interest in the subjects debated at tbeir meetings, but lack of time to 
attend them. He found that rctiremeut from • the sorrice did not mean 
cessation of work, for he was harder worked now than.in the thirty 
or thirty-fire years he hod spent in the East He mentioned this to show 
that his failure to become ameta)berof the Association was from no desire 
to shirk the reotilation of Indian subjects, which were as interesting 
to him new as they ever were. The sutject upon which Mr. Foggo 
would speak was a very interesting one, and no doubt what he had to 
say n{)on it wonld be interesting to his hearers. He (the Chairman) 
had not had time to rend the paper, • baring 'only rocetred it on the 
previous evening; bat he would ask Mr. Foggo to proceed without 
further preliminary, adding his conviction that those present would *uot 
'be disappointed in their anticipadon of an important discussion. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. GEORGE FOGGO then proceeded to read the following 
paper;— 

I need hardly obs^e that, in offering to read before die Association 
a paper on this subject, I did not lay claim to any special qualifications 
for the duty; but, finding that one or two gentlemen who were well 
qualified to deal with the question, at least iu its militaiy aspect, had 
declined to come forward, I thought it a pity that the opportunity for 
the discussion of so important and interesting a subject should be lost, 

• and thereupon volunteered my services.. Hence my appearance'before 
you to-day.' ' ' . * 
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It is tiatnial, arid it is a vell'establisbed habits with Engltabmen, in 
all questions of public importance, to look for and to expect, at the proper 
time, a declaration of opinion from their leaders. It is so in politics, 
foreign and domestic ; and it is much to be desired, I think, that it 
should be so in questions of importance and interest affecting the welfare 
of Indih and her connection with England. But where are the leaders 
of the AnglO'Indion conunnnity ? For the most part, they are silent 
and make no sign. Whatever the merits of the Council of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India—and that they are many and 
great I have no shadow of doubt—the function of guiding and informing 
pnblie opinion on questions of Anglo-Indian interest is certainly not 
among them, not in the slightest degree from any fault of theirs, but 
because, by their position and by the conditions of their appointment— 
by Act of Parliam«nt, in fact—they are precluded from expressing their 
opinion in, and I suppose equally out, of Parliament—at least at such a 
time and in such a manner as to guide public opinion in the degree that 
their characters and positions would otherwise enable them to do. 

I am not about to discuss, on the present occasion, all the advan* 
tages and disadvantages of such a system ; but so much as this I 
will say, as bearing on the subject, that it does seem, prvnd faci£, a 
pity, to use no stronger term, that the opinions and views of so many 
distinguished men—the ilite, probably, of the military, politic^, and 
other branches of the Services—should, by the conditions of their posi> 
tion, be absolutely lost to the public ; their opinious and views, whether 
for or against any measure, however grave and however momentous, 
being absolutely unknown beyond the India Office or tbe Government 
until long after the event, when the good or evil has worked iU way, 
and when such opinions and views may chance to appear before a Com¬ 
mission of Inquiry or a Committee of one or both Houses of Parliament 
Former Viceroys and Governors, moreover—those, I mean, who are 
happily still spared to us—are equally silent, fearful perhaps of weaken 
ing tbe hands of Her Majesty’s Goveyiment in the present position ef 
foreign affairs, and whilst such very delicate negotiations are supposed 
to be in progress, or for other good and weighty reasons. 

One or two of our Anglo-Indian statesmen, who happen to be in 
Parliament, have, indeed, frankly given their opinions in the course of 
the recent debates, and those opinions, or the substance of them, I shall 
lay before you in the course of the.present papfir. 

Deprived thus, in g^eat measure, of their natural leaders, what aret, 
80 to speak, the rank and file of the Anglo-Indian community to do -on 
such an occasion as the present, wishing, as they naturally do, to discuss 
a question of sa much interest both from a political and military point of 
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view ? Why, we mast endeavour to do the best that we can wi^iout our 
leaders. There are, however, I hope, in this room many gentlemen of 
great and matured experience in Indian service who will be ready to 
favour us with their views. If the discussions of this Association are 
open to the charge of unreality, and of being.unpractical, nothing but 
expressions of opinion having no practical result, such qualities may not 
impossibly be just now considered a recommendation, weak nerves being 
in fashion, and mere discussion looked upon with more favour even in 
other places than the more practical conclusion of pressing the motion 
to a division. 

I shall endeavour, in this paper, to avoid all reference to the party 
aspect of the question, and to limit myself as far as possible—it may 
not be altogetlier possible—to the consequences of the measure,* if fully 
carried out, on the permanent,welfare both of India and .of England. 

My main object being to set forth and to elicit the opinions of others 
rather than to obtrude my own, I commence by placing before you some* 
of the utterances .that have lately appeared, ‘and I will first take those 
that approve of the movement 

To begin with Sir Greorge Campbell, who perhaps may be taken to 
approve of the policy, with qualifications. “ He confessed that, as an 
old Indian, he had not been altogether unfavourable to the idea of 
** trying Indian soldiers, to relieve something of the mUitory strain on 
'' our population, for some kinds of service. Such a measure would be 
'‘justifiable in two cases: first, either as an experiment made at a 
“•fitting time and under fitting conditions; and secondly, when our 
“ resources were sU-ained to tlie utmost by a great war, and we must 
" have-recourse to all the men and means we could command, &om what- 
“ ever quarter derived. Now, the despatch at present of a few regiments 
“ from India conld hardly be treated as more than an experiment, and he 
" did not think this was a fitting time for making such an experiment. 
“ He suspected that such high-fiown phrases as that the Hindus looked 
" upon the measure as throwing Ipstre on their race, and that the Native 
“ Army were enthusiastic about it, were very much exaggerated. At 
“ the same time he did not doubt that they had a substratum of fact. 

“ The Sepoys were a very practical people. What they looked to was 
“ the pay and the loot they were likely to get; and he had no" doubt the 
“ very liberal terms offered sufficed to bring them away from India very 
“ well pleased. But let £he House not deceive itself; and he warned the 
Government that the terms on which we were served by our Indian 
“ Sepoy troops were such that we dare not order them off on foreign 
“ service as we would an English regiment, and that we must, in one 
“ shape or another, bribe them to go. That was, in fact, what we had 
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“ done.''^Supposing some 7,000 Natire troops, all told—a mere bagatelle 
“ from a European point of view—had been despatched from India j that 
** force would be enough intensely to irritate Russia, and to induce other 
“ Powers to look askance at us, but not enough to give effect to our own 
(British) troops in case of war. They were good enough troops in 
“ some ways, but would be unable to cope with Europeans. Probably,. 
“ in the 7,000 men who had been ordered to Malta it would not be 
“ possible to find more than two battalions, the Slst Punjaubis and the 
“ 2nd Qoorkhas, fit for European warfare, but they would be thoroughly ’ 
“ good and well-officered troops. There was also a small force of 
■ “ cavalry, which, however useful it might some day prove itself, would 
be meanwhile excessively expensive. Again, it was another objection 
to the action of Government that we had no absolute right to bring 
troops through the Buez Canal. Hitherto we had done so on sufferance; 

“ and if we were to establish our right of transit for our soldiers, we 
should not only offend Russia, but should create a dangerous precedent, 
which other nations might possibly use for hostile purposes. A much 
** better course would be to neutralize the Canal. The expense of 
“ transporting and maintaining the Native troops would be very consi- 
derable. In India, the Native sdldier received about lOL per annum, 
** and was not expensively paid, but the men selected for despatch to 
“ Malta would be very differently treated, and would receive not only 
the baitOy or extra allowance for foreign service, but also a free kit, free 
rations, and free quarters. They would thus be all found, and have a 
^ clear ca^ payment of one shilling a day, while no European soldier 
** received so much. Then there was the expense of transport to be 
considered; and the House would remember that the Indians would 
require more camp followers than Europeans did, that their cookery 
** was a less simple affair, and that the voyage was a longer and more 
expensive one than from England to ^lalta. But, supposing that tlie 
“ first experiment •encouraged us to bring Indian troops to Europe in 
“ such numbers that they might be seriously effective, he would still 
** contend that the policy of doing so would not be justified by 
“ the result. The Native Army consisted of 120,000 men, all told, 

“ and from these it would be neebssary to deduct great numbers for 
guard and garrison duty all over India, so that hardly more than 
“ 20,000 or 30,000 men would be available. There wore no reserves, 
as service was for life; and if it were necessary to treat India as a 
** recruiting ground, it would be found that the manufacture of soldiers 
“ would be a very long process, and that the recruits would literally 
“ have to be taken from the plough-tail. No doubt, when we first 
“ occupied India, the country swarmed with soldiers, bu( that state of 
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“ things had entirelj passed away, and we could only picture to^urselves 
** the condition of India in that respect by imagining the state of 
JKngland without the Militia and the Reserves and the Volunteers. 
« In time, if liberal .terms wore offered, a very large number of recruits 
** would be obtained, but they were not immediately available, and would 
“ be very expensive. A great objection to any very considerable increase 
** in the number of Native troops was the difficulty of getting • rid of 
■ “ them when they were done with. It would be necessary either to 
“ maintain them, or to give them a bonus and disband them. The 
** former course was bad for economical reasons, and the latter for 
' “ political. He came, then, to the conclusion that we had in one part'of' 
** India a reserve of men who - might be very useful in the course of a 
“ long struggle, but whose services- could not be rendered effectively in 
other circumstances, and would not be justified by the attainment of 
“ any secondary object.” 

Sir Q. Oampbell, in some remarks subsequently made by him on the 
Committee of Uie House of Commons which sat in 1867, has expressed 
an opinion that the result of a further inquiry at the present time would 
be more favourable to the employment of Native troops out of India, 
with special reference to the short'service system and the introduction 
of the Army Reserves. He considered that so far the experiment had 
been sncceesfnl; tiiat the troops bad come forward willingly; that they 
were not the half-savages that some had supposed, and that they might 
be trusted to serve in any part of Her Majesty’s dominions; that they 
mighty a few of them, even come “ home,” that we might see them and 
they might see us ; that we should like them pretty well, and that they 
would like us; and that an honorary detachment might even be brought 
to do duty at Aldershot, and to attend Her Majesty. An officer firom. 
Dublin has also lately written.to the Times : “ Malta is soon exhausted; 

“ England is only a few days’ sail from thence, and no doubt many of 
“ the Native troops imagine that island to be part of England. Could 
“ it be managed that so soon as Eastern affairs are settled peacefully, 
“ and before the Native troops return to Indio, a certain number of private 
“ soldiers, non-commissioned officers, and Native officers should be brought 
“ to England, stationed in London, permitted to visit Aldershot, Windsor, 
the Tower, and some of the large manufacturing towns and seaports, 

“ and, above all, be received by Her Majesty ? The expense to the 
“ public would be small, the men would return to their homes amply 
“ rewarded for all they have undergone, and prouder than ever of their 
“ Empire and the great Empress.” . 

. Mr. Laing observed “ that though it was no doubt, technically the 
“ same thing (o send a body of troops from Bombay to Malta as to send 
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" ft diT^slon from Gibraltar to Malta^ these matters ought to be looliei at 
broadl^. So looking at lliem, and apaaking on the etrongth of his 
Intliau eVparienoe, he siud that the isane raised was a moat niomorLtonB 
one^ and thftt the despatch of Indian troops to Malt* mas the firet step 
^ towards a reyersal of the polity which had b&cn acted on hy onr great 
" stfttesELken id the past-, and that it was fraught with' the greatest dongerH 
to our Indian hJmpire. In India, danger wels from within, and'not from 
“ without, Ho did not deny that our Indian foToos were poifoctl-y lojfil, 
*' and readj to go on foreign Beiripe. The danger was not from any 
“ actiTo digJoTftity, but there was .ft great TJU'iotj of race& in India who 
*■* were liable to be swayed by faelings with which we wore only imper- 
foctly acquainted ; and the old regimental ejetem, under which the 
■“ Europofin oEficers were, so to spoah, the'fatb.erB of the TOgiment, having 
“■ been broken np^ it behoved us to maintain a very firm luiJititry hold on 
India. Now, our hold on India would be serlonflly endangered if me 
** removed omr Native troops from the garrisoii duty were perform- 
isig, and transfo^cd them into a powerful army, with a martial and 
"■ roving spiidt. A, much larger number of European officers would be ro- 
quired to keep them in check than at present, and tlfe straagth of our 
Europeftu Army iw'India would also have to bojcicreased, ao as not to 
tempt the Native troops to rise against us hy allowing them to feel that 
“ they were stronger than wc. The result mould be an enormous increase 
in the fiuftneial burdens of India. Again (he says) economy in India 
meant militaiy reilmction, CivO establiahments grew inoTitahly mith 
“ the progress of the countiy j therefore it was.the jSrst dnty of the 
Gkivemmont of India to keep its militaiy estahtLshmeutB dswn, to the 
lowest figure posjsiblt Altogether, it was a complete revolniapia in 
policy i ftnd before we reversed the policy laid down by Lord CJanning 
and others, we ought to iuqnire what tho l&st Govemor-Oeneral 
thought of it, and what a still greater authority, Lord I*amrence, 
Uiought of it.^ " . 

Having thus presented you with these opiniona of meu more or less 
eminent^ and whoso views deserve every consideration, I will endgavoo/ 
to eummarize as impartially ae I can the supposed advaatages and 
disadvantages of the step. I will taks the advantajgea first They are 
supposed to be i— 

1, To relieve in some measure tho mijitory strain on our own 
. people for some kinds of service j 

-S. To cement the bonds of union between the people of India 
and the people of England ; 

3. To call forth and demonstrate the loyal spirit of the Indian 
Native Army; . 
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4 . To immensely increase the military power of th^ United 

Kingdom, seeiiig that her fighting force in-Europe would 
no longer be confined to British or eren to European troops; 

5. To show to the Natire troops the greatness and power of 

England. 

The supposed disadrantages, on the other hand, are 

1, The inadequacy of 7,000 men to do more than irritate any 

European Power to whom they are opposed; 

2. Different degrees of eflSciency and fitness for the work of the 

different regiments sent;' 

8. That the troops, being so highly paid, may, in fact, be con¬ 
sidered “ bribed " to go; 

4. The political complications that may ensue in consequence of 

the Sues Canal being made use of in a way that was never 
contemplated; . 

5. The great expense attendant on transporting and maintaining 
. even so small a force as 7,000 men in a Mediterranemi 

station; 

6. ' The recruiting difficulty in India; 

7. The difficulty of getting rid of the’troops when done with, 

. ^ supposing larger forces to be raised and sent; 

8. Increase of power obtained by the troops, by the increase of 

their knowledge, by perceiving that they are wanted, and 
by their increased numbers, supposing again larger forces 
to be raised and sent; 

9. Objections on the ground of expense; generally. 

In a concise record of the services of the Indian Native Armies 
beyond seas I find it stated that the Madras, Bombay, and Bengal 
Armies have been employed beyond seas from the earliest period of our 
connection with India. Jhe Madras Army has garrisoned Amboyna, 
Ceylon, Ava, Mauritius, the Straits Settlements, or Malacca, Java, 
Bnrmah, and China; the Bohibay Army has been employed in Aden, 
China, Scinde, and Abyssinia; and the Bengal Army in Egypt, Java, 
China, Ava, and Abyssinia. This is the first time any of them have 
been in Europe. 

In considering the arguments pro and con., the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of the step, I have found it quite impossible to regard the 
despatch of. these 7,000 Native troops from Bombay to Malta as the ' 
despatch of these 7,000 men only. Were that the whole matter, and 
were it there to end, it would scarcely be worth any man's serious con- 
aideration, except a moment's approval or disapproval, according as*his 
turn of mind and his political opinions, or prejudices, inclined him to 
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r^gftrd f^TOUinably oi* TinfaT(mral>lj a myi' de a gtartlmg move^ or 

a desire to iiumiliato or untato a great and ambitions military l^ower 
that is anppoflod to require a Isaaon. But it ie aa an eKpariment—in other 
wordfl;, aa a step incomplete in itself, but to he followed up, if occasion 
Toquirs, and if practicable, by similaT action upon, a great acalc>—'that the 
step itself assumes its serions, I ma^ ahnost say its momsiirtonB, cha¬ 
racter, far-reaching in its oonseqnencQa both to the welfare of .England 
and India, 

Yon will haye seen above what those who know India nTid her 
Native Army well have said about the loyalty jmd other less worthy 
feelings that may or may not influent^e these troops; and to others in 
this ToO'ni^ equally well or better acquainted with them, I would in a 
great degree desire to leave the dieonssion on these and kindred points. 
There are many minds likewise to which such argumeats as that of 
grati^ing the troops by personal attentions and censideration, such as 
a review by Her Majesty or by H+ILH. tbe Field-Marshal Command- 
ing-in-Ohief, not to mention other proposals of the same eharacteir, have 
mnch weight. Others may consider such fltgnments as made for the occa¬ 
sion, aa of an ex poit facto kind i whether soaring ae high as when, in a 
recent lecture by a gallant and diatinguished cfdcer, we' are told that the 
employment of Native troops on behalf of India in Europe will tend to 
cement together the bonds of the severed hranchcB of the groat Aryan 
race; or, when in a lower flight, we are recommended in another quarter 
to turn our attention to mutual spectacular purposes—such is the phrase 
—to See them and let them see na, and not to forget to take them, as 
we do ohildreu and strangers, to aU the sights that Loudon and our 
other great cities can show. . . ■ - 

I have said that I am quite unable to .coueidar only the qneationfl 
that would’ arige from the despatch of these 7,0'00 men, per se, and 1 
dud that the step was lately Locked upon in a similar way in India, on 
its being divnlgcd. Bemerks, too, were made in one or more of tbe 
leading Anglo-Indian newe^iapors as -to Egypt or Syria being me-r* 
probably the destination of the troops than Malta, Malta, it was said, 
would, in the event of war, naturally be garrisoned by English llilidA 
regiments, as formerly; that the despatch of cavalry and field artillery 
betokened “an expeditionary force; and that the 7,000 men oonld only 
ba looked upon as the advance guard of one or more complete army 
corps to be despatched from India. A graat SteamsMp Oompony, toe, 
that has long carried the mails between England and India, looks upon 
tbe stop in the same light, and declares itself ready, due notice being 
given, to transport 20,000 or ^(0,000 men per month &om India to 
England by way of the Bnea Canal. 
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But I should hare formed in my own mind, and* presented^ 

8 Tcry inadequate view of the question had I limited my attention to 
the views presented, at the moment, either in Parliament or by the 
Press. I commenced by lamenting the absence of expressions of opinion 
from moe^ of thoee entitled to the confidence of the public on an 
Anglo-Indian question, but we hare already, it must be observed, if . 
we only look back a little, a rich fund of opinion and information. In 
the year 1867, just eleten years ago, a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed “ to inquire into the duties performed by 
“ the British Army in India and the Colonies, and also to inquire how 
“ far it might be desirable to employ certam portions of Her Majesty’s 
“ Native Indian Army in onr colonial and military dependencies, or 
‘ « to OTganiae a force of Asiatic troops for general service in snitable 
“ climates.” (^estions, moreover, were sent to a number of persons in 
high official positions in India and the Colonies. The Committee rq>orted 
in April, 1868. The Marquis of Salisbury (then Viscount Cranbome) was 
its Obamnan, and among its members were Mr. Childers, Lord Har- 
tington. Sir H. Rawlinson, and Mr. Laing. Among the witnesses, I find 
Sir H. Norman, GeneraTPears, the late Sir Hope Grant, Sir George 
Clerk, Colonel Gordon (of China reputation), H.R.H. tlie Duke of Cam- ^ 
bridge, tiie late Sir H. Storks, General Cavenagh, Lord Stratbnaim, 
and General Sir G. Balfour. Those who* sent written answers from 
India and the Colonies were some thirty in number, among them Lord 
Lawrence, the late Lord Sandhurst, Sir H. Durand, Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, and Lord Napier of Magdala. I have glanced through the 
whole of it, and 1 assure yon it is by no means dull reading. More than 
ihat, I think the perusal of it can hardly fail of enlarging one’s mind on 
the subject. One thing at least is clear, that the Cabinet bad the 
means of arople'knowledge ready to their hand. Whether thfe step they 
have taken is in accordance with a well-considered policy, or merely a 
step dictated by the supposed emergency of the momeiit,'is of course ’ 
more than I can say. 

I will endeavour to summarize as briefly and as fairly as I can the 
conclusions at which the Committee arrived on.the evidence submitted 
to them. That evidence, you will observe, had reference not only to 
Malta and Gibraltar, but to the employment of the Native Indian Army 
in the Colonies generally. * 

The Committee considered that the objection as to the repugnance 
of the Natives to service beyond sens on religious grounds, does not 
exist to*any great extent at present. They considered the evidence as 
nearly unanimous on this point. It^ appears that since 1856 the * J 
Indian Government has not accepted the services of any Native recruit _ 
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wlio not at ike time of fflaliatment dietiBCtly tmdertate to gerTO 
bojpnd seas, T7lieibei- yfiikm tlie tcnrltorieB at British India or bejond 
tbem. I bope I sbaU not be considered derogintiii^ from the gratity of 
the Bul^ect if I quote Colonel Sir Herbert Edwardoe on the prejndicfes of 
caeto : Ae a general remark/* he saya^ all the raecs of India dialike 
** foreign gervice and crogaing the. tea, but moet of fhem nrill go for a 
congideration. The high-oaBte men of Oudc and thg Horth-weat Pro- 
“ Tinces of Bengal refuse, in bodies, to go to sea, as they gay it hreake 
their cagte ; hnt even these rngn^ as mdiTidualg, ivben enlisted in the 
Bombay and Madraa Armies and. cut off from social prejudices^ go 
“ everjTThere and do eTerything with their comrades, thongh they may 
talk a little about it to keep up their own dignity. I have heard a 
Madtaa officer of espeiience relate his amusement gud aurpiise at 
" catching a high-caste Hmdugtanee oflicer baying ^ a shEep'g Load find. 

trott-ers ’ in tho bazaar in China, because he could no longer stand the 
“ climate without animal food. IVhen laughed at he laughed too, and 
** said* * When I get back to Hindustan I can make it all right again 
“with the Brahmins,”' The Oomnaittee considered that the superior 
economy and fitness of NatiTe Indian troops for agrying in guch climateg 
'as China, Mauritius, Ceylon, and the Straits Settlementg is gcngrallj 
admitted. The cost of a Hatire soldier in India is estimated at lesg 
than one^half the cost of an English goldior, and by gome authorities as 
low as a quarter. Again, a'Native regiment is said to cost 18,000f. 
a year, whereas a British regiment costg fiOjOOOi!. But the superior 
cheapnesg of the Native' soldier dlsappeaiB in a great degree when he 
is employed out of India. There is the increaas of pay, “fulj iaiia and 
ration^/' say .about 66 per cent, over the Native soldier's preaent pay, at 
the Very least. Moreover^as the pay of English officers ig much lower 
than that received by Indian ofificere of simiEar grade, the former mngt 
be approximated to the latter whenever Native and British soldierg 
are serving together. In a colder climate than their own they would 
require nourishment of a costlier kind—"gheep'g heads and trotters/* 
for example. Then Use Native soldier must be relieved oftener than the 
British^ Three years' continuous service is tbc loDgeet Ihut any one 
recommended, especially in garrison dnty, not active aervice. The neeca- 
gity of relieving Indian troops every three years wotald add ruaterially to 
the coat of their employmsuti Ihig difficult,'" the Committee re¬ 
ported, “ wonid prevent the uge of these troops as on oconooiio&I expe~ 
“ dient in Meditorrarienn garrisons.” Yarioua indeed were the opinio ns 
of thg eminent men, ciyil end military, who, before referred 'to, sent 
their onswerg in writing. Sir W. Mansfield " coold not conceive any- 
“ thing more etrangeLy impolititi.” Sir Eobert Napier thonght it ^'good 
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** as an experimentnl measure, to train the troops practically^ to take 
** their place with British forces in other than Asiatic fields of warfare.’* 
Lord Lawrence “ tlionght the impressions upon the Nadre mind derived 
** from a closer view of European institutions would be the reverse oi 
“ favourable.” Sir R. Templf thought “ that they mighty after such 
. “ service, return home witli some notion of our world-wide .power.” 
General Hodgson, commanding in Ceylon, considered that ** the 
** substitution of Indian for English troops ^in our Colonies would 
** be perfect madness—a moral suicide.” Sir W. Merewether was of 
' " opinion that, carried out to a c^aiu extent, it would be a most politic 
“.move.” 

The Committee went on to say that the military authorities in Eng¬ 
land were, for the most part, strongly opposed to the proposal, and that 
those authorities looked upon the substitution of Indian for English 
troops in the Colonies as likely to lead not to the concentration of the 
British Army,' but to a reduction of its force,, of its numbers, that is. 
Sir Hope Grant put it thus: “ It is a matter, in my opinion, of certainty 
“ that whenever you brought European troops home to this country, 
“ the country would cry out, or Parliament would cry out, if there, were 
“ more troops than were absolutely necessary for the purposes of the- 
“ Government in this country.” Similar sentiments were expressed by 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge and by Lord Strathnaim. 

In.the face of those adverse military opinions and of the serious 
doubts that were thrown upon tlie financial value of the measures, the 
Committee thought it would be unwise to make any cottsiderable change 
in the proposed direction. But they did recommend that Indian soldiers 
should be more largely used in China, in the Mauritius, in Ceylon, and 
in the Straits Settlements, where the climates are more or less unsuit¬ 
able to European constitutions, and whose proximity to India would 
make the necessity of frequent reliefs unimportant 
. But, you will say, what about Malta? Well, those who objected, 
objected more to Malta and Gibraltar than to places in the East, on 
various grounds—such as expense; the following of a Native regiment, 
including wires and families, being so large, as many as 8,000 or 4,000, 
as to render it quite impossible to transport their families with them. 
Thus the men would grow, discontented, and change their habits for the 
worse ; that they could not live and procure provisions that would suit 
them ; moreover, that the social condition of things around them would 
be quite unsuited to them, and on numerous other grounds. From a 
military point of view, it was said that if wo had a European war, Malta 
and Gibraltar are two of the most important'places we have, and could bo 
most easily fed with t^ps from home; and the late Sir H. Storks—who 
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was at me time, I believej Govepior of Malta—obserred that what ws 
wanted there Juid at Gibraltar was prancipally artillerymen—the T'eiy 
thing the ItJative troop$ are not allowed to be ! 

The Report o£ the Committee doee not notice Malta or Gibraltar^ 
except on the store of economyj as I have above quoted, 

I have now laid before yon a cimsiderable quantity of matenal for 
foitnitig a jtadgiuent npon the qneation, and I thank yon for the patient 
attention you have given mo* I liope ie the coutbc of the discneeion 
flaEmy pointe will he brought out more fully and clearly. With uuoh a* 
mass of mateiial;^ 1 have found Bome diffieolty in dealmg with it in the 
time and space allowed me, but I look to.the dlecnssiou to supply all 
those defects. 

In endeavouring to judge of the. advantages and diBadvantagos^ the 
good and the evil TesnltB, of the move whioh has been made, we are met 
at the outset with Our involuntary igaoiailee of the policy which has 
dictated anpposing there to be a policy* Whether the troops have 
been Bcnt for garriaon duty only^ whether for an expedition to Egypt, to 
Syria, or to ftid in preserving Ganqnillity in Asiatic Turkey, and of pro¬ 
tecting the Ottoman Empire in that quarter frona the danger of KnaeUn 
extensidin In that direction, we are, for the time at least, equally in'the 
dark. I have said, if there be a policy; for it wmetimea osemns, I think, 
in puhlie afTaira, that action precedes policy instead of following it* 
SuppoBing, for example, in the present ingUnce, troops were not to be 
had at home ; troops naust be had from India. It was constdered dan- 
gerons, may he^ to bring British troops; so recourco wofl' had to the 
hlatives. Is this part of a scheme for garriBoniDg all oiir Colonies partly 
with Native Indian troops, to the rehef of the British* whom it would ha 
desirable^ on the score of health, as well as for military reoBooB, to have 
nearer home ? If so, It is an odd. way of beginning it* Or ie it a 
demonstration, ox the advance guard, of a great Native Army that, 
if occaBion ariBe, ia to follow ? The' more natural move, to a non^milltary 
mind, setting aside fox a moment the risk, would Bcem to he, if troops 
in Europe are so greatly needed* to hava hronght home a few thDusondB 
of British troops from. India* which the highest auihoritiee, even those 
who most strongly object to the reduction eLfhcr of our British or 
Native Army in Tn^a* have always said oonld be spared for a few months^ 
oampaign* At - this point* and whichever way we regard the move, 
several important considerations arisOn I will name a few that have 
ooqn^ed to me* 

What are the real numb ere of Native Indian troops avaOahle^ and* 
what ia very important indeed* suitable for service in Europe* or* shall 
wo add now* in the colder regions of Asia ? 
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• Wh»t wre the relatire duties y positions of the' two ^Annies, 
European and Natire, as*they exist in British India? 

What is the present system of defence in our colonial possessions 
abroad ? 

Wotlld it be possible, or would it be wise, to reduce in any great 
degree the numbers of our Armies in India, European or Native ? 

Supposing Native Indian troops to be actively employed in Europe 
or Asiatic Turkey, will it have any bearing on the finances of India ? • ; 

Will such a policy be ultimately beneficial to India, or the contrary ? 

What will be th*e effect in Europe, and on the minds of European 
Powws ? 

After a few remarks on these several points, I will conclude the 
piper. ■ . ■ ' 

First, then, as to the numbers available. - How far would the 
increased liability to foreign service interfere with recruiting 7. At pre¬ 
sent, though legally liable to serve everywhere, the Native soldier 
knows that he will rarely be called on to do so out of India. While 
some authorities speak or write of excellent Native troops whose 
numbers can be augmented or supplemented at will from the warlike 
races of the country, others, of equal authority, declare that the 
warlike races are now few in number, and that such as there were have, 
for the most part, settled down as agriculturists and traders. Although 
the Native military service is for life, unless, of course, invalided or 
nnfit for service, a man can always claim his discharge in time of peace, 
provided bis regiment or troop is not more than ten below its strength, 
in an emergency, as in the Mutiny, the systems of bounties or com¬ 
missions to men of influence, who might bring in men, might be 
again resorted to, but at what an expense! Then, what* portion 
of the Native Army is adapted, on climatic conditions, for service 
in a cold climate? In the Afghan War, we know very well that the 
Bengal regiments were disorganized by the severity of -the climate. 
That is a very serious consideration, if some of the Native troops now 
sent, or likely to be seni> for fear, perhaps, of engendering jealousy 
among them if left out, should not be suited to the climate in which 
they are to serve 

On this question of numbers and fitness, for they are inseparable, I 
have looked anxiously for some information in the documents to which 
I have bad access, and I confess that the result does not impress me 
with confidence as to the large numbers, even of selected Native soldiers, 
that we could place in Ime face to face with the armies of any of 
great military Powers of -Europe. . I have turned especially, to the 
answers of Sir Richard Temple and Lord Napier of Magdala, as being 
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tlie mott faTonrabto to tlifl changfis sttggeatad ten or tvrelVe yearB 
OtlierBj like the late Lord Samihiirfit^ who ol^ected altogether^ 1 will not 
q^aote. Now Str Hitliaiyl Temple must know India and her people 
well, and what does he saj' ? He thiIl]^8 that the subatltiqtion of Ijtdian 
for Ungliah troopa in our Colomes in time of peace would o^ord sonaOj 
though not great^ relief to the English Army; that tlxe System could la 
expanded in time of war, to form an, appreciable, though not verj con¬ 
siderable, addition to our military resources, and, if the troops were well 
selected, to add Bonaething to our national prestige in the tifl.tim*tioD of 
other military eouutries, Easides Punjaubee troops, he knows of no 
races iu India adapted for daty at Malta or Gibraltar, By Ponjaubees 
he menus not only Sikhs, bnt Mahomedaus, Natives of the Panjaab, and 
eepecifilly of the Trans-Indns frontier. Of all these rnee* ha thinks 
most highly; for their soldierly qualities, and for their phyaiool power 
and euiurance; especially, he adds, can they well hear frost and area 
snow; that they might not equal the Zouaves iu dme of need, but they 
wonld not be much inferior to Turkish titoopft. Bftt they must be well 
managed and cared for. And aa to Eijropean nartiona, (he troops would 
stand their criticism; and the cousideration that there must be plenty 
more behind might add something to our repute as a military empire. 
Such are the worda of Str Richard Temple. But are there really more 
behind? That is the point on which I wish to be satinfied, and, if Icon, 
to satisfy yon alson Could Indian troops, the Committee of 
inquired of him, be sufficiently relied on for such a service as moterialiy 
to Ifghten'the afraih to which the military resDurcoi of Great BritOm are 
. Buhjcctsd iu time of war? Now hear and mark his answer. ' " They 
“ could not be relied on, in snoh a service, as to maUnnHy lighten tha 
fitrain to which the cniUtary resourcca of Great Britain arc subjected in 
time of war. They might do so to some slight extent perhaps. In 
" time of peace, a total sti eogth of 10,000 or 12,000 Indian troops might 
be employed out of India iu the plaoss above deaciibed. la a general 
“ war with European Powers, the above strength might be incrcaaed to 
" 15,000 or 16,000; but this would partly depend on our power and 
" position at the time, If we were waging a doubtful, or at a losing 
contest in any part of the world, then the case under diacussiou bccomei 
altered as regards Indian tmopa.,, 

Lord Napier’s opbion. appears Jio have been that by forming a legion 
of Native troops for foreign (that is, Etiglieh colonial) service in each 
Presidency, the Native Army'of each Preaideocy would have, th caurte 
of itme^ a number of regiments that bad actually served in out- Colonieo, 

* and others that wotild lie preporsd. to do ao j and that tlius, ho thought, 
a valnable. contingent of 20,000 to 40,000 naen could be rapidly fur- 
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. nifihed from India, to take their place in the field vritb a British force, 
or to reinforce our Colonies, and release a portion of British regiments* 
for home service. 

He considered, as I read it, the following races best adapted for 
service in snch climates as Sontli Africa, the Mauritius, China, Malta, 
Gibraltar, New Zealand: viz., Sikhs, Hindustanees, Mahomedans, 
Pnnjanb Pathans, Rohillas, North-west Frontier Hill tribes, Qoorkhas, 
Mahrattas. 

Now 16,000 men, or say even two divisions, at dififereni places, of 
20,000 men each, might form a valuable contingent by the side of 
British troops;, but what are these numbers, the largest of them, as 
opposed to the great military'Powers of the Continent? If England is 
to become, as we are told she is to be, a- first-class military Power in 
Europe, it seems to me, it must be by some other means than these. I 
see no trace of the inexhaustible recruiting ground of which we have 
heard so much. If I be wrong on this point, I trust you will set me 
'right But 8uppose,iifor the moment, you can bring into the field, in a 
European contest, your Native troops in their hundreds of thousands; - 
would this be prudent in Europe or, say, Asiatic Turkey, any more than 
in India? The relative numbers of the European and Native Armies 
in India were, it may be here meiationed, before the Mutiny, 45,000 
Europeans to 280,000 Nativee, or more than five to one) at present^ 
60,000 Europeans to 125,000 Natives, or, say, two to one. 

Then as to the effect in Europe, and on the minds of the great mili¬ 
tary Powers. Is it so certain that what is called our national prestige 
would gain in their estimation, and, as a consequence, our power and in- 
fiuence be increased, as some of us so mucli desire 7 Is there not another 
view ? Might they not say, You depended chiefly on Asiatics to pre¬ 
serve your dominion in India, and now you show us that you are de¬ 
pendent on the same races for the maintenance of your chief garrisons 
and posts in Europe, or to face us in the field 7 Moreover, is not 
the real state of things in India, whatever it be, already well known to 
Russia at least, as well, or perhaps better, than to the best informed 
among ourselves ? 

It may be permitted, in passing, just to mention that our system of 
defence in many of the British possessions abroad is, or at least was a 
dozen years ago, somewhat peculiar: extended fortifications, with no 
adequate number of troops (all being British) to man them—troops, 
intended to defend such possessions in time of war, but as soon as war 
breaks out elsewhere, for the most part, taken away. 

The present relative numbers of the two Armies in India, English* 
•and Native, I have given above. I have also already suggested that 
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if t^pc were wanted on tiiia side tlie wotld, the moie nstnral eoUMe 
would aeau te-be fo bring Er.tiah troops from India and from the 

r,n“twA“f A°“- 

L t“ r Colonies, the nmnher of ITafire 

trmpa in Indie would be redneed (the armias'of Katiro chiefs beine 
educed simultnneoudy), and the number of British troops i„ India 
likewise , though I am welt aware that it is often urged (hat (ho latter 
ATS xxoi maintained at their present numbers in India to keep wafch 
orer mtive Avmy, oa some eappose and contend, btif thjit the two 
branches of the Indian Army, ihi Knropean and the Watii^e brnnehoB 
are fi^eci accordtng to the dntiea reqnirecl of each, and without an^ con^ 
nection between the numerical strength of each other, I know liLwiae 
the weight of authority there is againaf reducing the strength o£ either 
the European ot I^atf^e branches, permanently, by a single man But 
there arc anthorittes equally weighty, .past if not present, on the 
other side. Sit George Clerk considered 45,000 British troops amplv 
sufficient; and that if we could not hold Indk with that force added to 
our Natire Army, wo ought to be ashamed of Docnpymg the country 
at all, anil should withdraw from it Mr, Eoss H. Mangles, a former 
Director of tbe East India Company, I belieye, thought we might strike 
olT SOjOOO or 40,000 men from the NafiTs Army and 50,000 from tlie' 
Dritiah troops. Everybody ig conquered^ he said; there ih no pne left 
to fight with E Laid Dalhonsie, too, though lie complained bitterly at 
one time of the reduction of British tmope, considered 35,000 British 
infantry, or, with cavalry and ^ artillery, gay 50,000 British troops, ns 
ample. That was in 1854, two years before the annexatiau of Oude, but 
it was also before the main lioca of railway connecting the three Pre¬ 
sidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay were completed—so tbat the 
three armies could not then, as now, be rendered rapidly and almost 
equally available in any part of British India—before, also, the overland 
transit of troops and the opening of the Susa CanaJ. But what about a 
Biisaian invasion of India ? Why, on that point I will just observe that 
by way of Egypt we cun always send troops from Engload to Bombay 
and Feshawur much faster—in mudi less time, that is—than the Kueaians ' 
conld march from their frontiers to meet us, Birh aaj the military 
authorities at the Horse Guards, you will bring home your’ troops 
only for Farliameut to disband them. Well, then, be it so, and on 
Parliament, not on the Horse Guards, be the responsibility. 

Bo far as the movewa have been eonaideriog indicates a warlike policy 
in the place of a policy of peace, an Intervention of Indian troops in foreign 
quarrels, Euftipean or Asiatic^ I cannot but consider it must, in the end, 
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be to the prejudice of Lidia. Xh® Tranta of India are many ai\d great; 
peace and a decline in military expenditure, tLat Trorka of improvement 
may proceed without hindrance find without distraction, are among the 
chief. Irrigation and extended communications are as important now as 
they were six months ago. Surely the teaching of the famine is not so 
soon forgotten. Let it be remomborod tliat the enthusiasm of the soldiery, 
and even of the trading and mercantile classes of a Presidency town, is 
not the cnthnsixism of a people—a.people*whose docile and gentle 
character in the mass, and their general respect for anthority, have so 
mhch to do with the success of our rule. Let ns not lay upon their 
shoulders a burden too heavy fot them to bear. For, rely upon sooner 
or later, if Great Britain goes to war for the supposed interests of her 
Indian Empire, Indian taxpayer will be called upon to bear their share, 
or imaginary share, of the cost. It may not be so at- the moment, but 
' who can doubt the tendency, sooner or later, and more or less, I am 
sorry to say, of Parliament, to ease the English estimates at the cost of 
the Indian ? It will require a very firm and upright leader to resist such 
* a. tendency. Cases may arise where he may even convince himself that 
it is fair and just to do so. Very recently the leader of the .House of 
Commons used tliese words, on this very question: It will impose no 
harden on India, though I should be quite prepared to contend, if need 
“ were, that the question is one involving very closely the interests of India 
also, u a part of the British Empire which might be very much affected 
“ by what might happen.** The increased military demands from England 
and in India are tlic great difficulty, or .one of the greatest difficulties, 
of Indian finance. The increased allowances to Native troops alone were 
estimated a year ago liy Sir J, StTwhey at 14,22,840 rupees a year. 
What will they be now ? What will they bo if this move is continued 
on a grand scale? Where will be the fund that was to be so religiously 
kept as an insurance against India’s direst enemy—famine ? Lost, I 
fear, in the nethermost pit of other good intentions. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Foggo's paper, the Chaihiiav invited.free 
discussion, only asking gentlemen to confine themselves as strictly as 
possible to the aubj^ect as expressed in the title, “ The Employment of 
Indian Troops in Enrope.” 

General CAVENAGH rose, after a pause, and said he had entertained 
no intention of speaking, but as no one'had risen, he could not refrain 
from offering a few remarks—firat, as a member of the Council of the 
East India Association, to thank Mr. Foggo for his ableapaper; and 
next, to point out what he conceived to be errors in it. Wkile it con- 
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tamed a^great maga of infonaiatitm of a moat intereathig cViaraoter^ it 
also contained what he regarded aa two gr eat fallaiciea which ran through 
and peiTaded l^e whoto of the Ri'gniaent. Onoj that an am^ ia only 
able to defend its empire by leatrioting ita operations to tho Ji'iattif of 
that empire or its itn'fnediate frontier. Now, every aoldier knew that 
the 4ret blow in a campaign^ if Bueoesaful, often has the greatest oGfcct 
in securing the final reeult, and that it is fre^j^heiitly advantagaons ,to 
assume the aggressive and strike that blow at a distance from the 
froatieri instead of awaitiag attaek in its immediate neighbonifhood. 
It should also bs remembered, in regard to India, how much 
the power of England rests -titere . upon prestige—(bear, hear)—* 
and they might depend upon it, the prestige of England hod been 
enhanced by ita being known to the people of Indian that wa were 
.ready to attack the only enemy who is likely to interfere with ns in 
the EnsL (Hear, heai:'.) The action which was taken was not with any 
desire to insult that possible enemy, bnt simply to show that wa were 
ready for any omergency, and jjnifo capable, in Tiew of meeting that 
emorgenoy, of removing our troops from India to any point where 
danger threatenod, or where wo could iofftot injury on our fod. The 
other follacy in the lecture was the dwelling upon the imposaihiTity 
of competing, in point of tiumhe-rs of soldiers, with Oontincntal nations ; 
and in regard to this, lie (the speaker) desireil to observe that it was 
not the mere numerical-strengtli of au army which required to be con^ 
sidersd; it waa the power-of coi^contrnlion, the bringing of a certain 
body to a certain point at the proper moment, that was the test of the 
strength of a nation, nnd of its ability in war. (Hear, hear*) The fact 
was that while Ehiglcmd is. not—and ho hoped never wonld be—what is 
oftllsd Sr great military Power, she wae prepared to defend her position 
at the points deemed to he most important; and although she might not 
^ be. able to- bring 800,000 men into th* field, she could, with her Indian 
Army, bring speedily to any given point 100,000 men, capable npt only 
of holding a-position, but of tepelling and defeating .any body of troops 
brouglit against i^ It sbould tac remembered that to bring 10C,tf0O 
men to any particular point reqnirea cnormOus rosonrces ; and there 
is no other nation that cai^ equal the means we poesofla for this pur¬ 
pose, since we have ready at hand the icBtruments of transporti-ng 
with speed a large body of mien wherever they are wanted to 
atrika an cfiective blow. . (Hear, hear.) It is not, then, a qnestiDii of 
numerical 'Strength, or of considering how many troops England 
cun pat in the field; the real point is, how many men can she 
rapidly place npon a throatened spot. (Hear, hear) Consequently, 
it is a great advaiitago to Eagland to know that^ in addition to hw 
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Array at home, there are means of considerably enlarging he^ military 
forces at a few hours’ notice, Tlie lecturer, moreover, bad overlooked 
the support given to our Army by our unrivalled Navy, and the power 
of concentration it affords. It would be absurd 1o talk of 20,000 or 
' 40,000 men opposing the great Continental armies, but when it was 
necessary to strike a decisive blow at a proper moment, 40,000 
troops thrown into the scale might have the desired effect, and the 
means of supplying these 40,000 troops was furnished hy the Indian 
' Native Afmj, aid,ed by the British Navy. In the course of the 
lecture it had been asked whether we had not too many troops in India 
for the mere purpose of defending it; but he would ask in return 
whether we keep troops in England simply for defending the island 2 
No; OUT Army.is for the purpose of defending our position and posses¬ 
sions iliroughout the world; and when the magnitude of these posses¬ 
sions is taken into account, bethought it a matter of importance to know 
that we are able to bring quickly 30,000 men to a threatened or iniportant 
strategical pomt. There was another matter in which he did not agree 
with the lecturer, and that was as to the capabilities and powers of 
enduraifce of the Native troops. Although he had not served in 
Afghanistan, he believed he was justified in stating, from information 
received from oflScers who were there, that the Natives did not- suffer 
from tlie climate. With respect to the fighting quah'ties of the Native 
troops,* regarded as an integral portion of the Army of the Empire, and 
organized as tliey ought to be—not as now—^ew English officers would 
hesitate to lead Her Majesty’s East Indian Kegimonts against the best 
troops of Europe. They were composed of men who would follow their 
officers to the dentil. (Hear, hear.) Where, did we go, in former cam¬ 
paigns, to recruit our forces ? .We went everywhere throughout Europe 
gathering up foreign mercenaries. Then, does it not add to the prestige 
of England that she is enabled, instead of employing men from Switzer¬ 
land, Germany, and Italy, to draw from the Indian Empire a fine body 
of troops whenever she is compelled to go to war ? His own conviction 
was that this would add materially to the influence and power pf the 
British, Empire, and be of great advantage both to India and to Eng¬ 
land, As regarded the expenses contingent upon the employment of 
Indian troops, he for one would bo opposed to throwing an undue share 
of the cost upon India; but, at the aome time, he held that as India 
participates in. the privileges of association with Great Britain she 
should bear'her fair share of the expenses of meeting a common enemy 

* The gurisoQ employed in the defence of Kbelaki Qhilzie was composed 
almoBt entirely o| Native troops. 
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in any |^art of 1;li0 woTl-dl^ since, etc certainty reaped benefit from 'onr 
defence of beT frontier anfi our ability to setTite Tier internal peace and 
tram^uillity* lafiiaj tlierefore, ehedd pfty ber just proportion of any 
expenses incurred in defence of. the iLnipirej and iTbenoYer it became 
necessary to use ItkdiniL troops, India slionld continue to pay tbem on 
the same scale as usual for any object in Trhitdi her interesta Trere con¬ 
cerned, leaTing England to defray the expense of iraiispoTt and any 
increaae in the cost of their mamtenance, (Heaij liear.) . 

Mr+ WILLIAM TAYLER (late Comneissioner of Patna) said it 
appeared to him that in the discussion wbicli had tabcn place in Parlia¬ 
ment andcleewheirc in regard to the employment of Indian troops, many 
subordinate matters had been daboi'at&ly discussed, irhile the important 
prriuciple lying at tbo bottona of the movement had—he Trould not sayj 
been lost sight 'of, but bad attracted very little attention. In look tog 
at the measure he confessed he could not but consider it as one of the 
wisest that could have been taken. (Hear,) To him it seemed an act of 
foreafgh^ wisdom, and good polity such as he did not remember ever to 
havQ occurred since India had been in out possession* Wliat Lad beon 
hitherto tbo position of onr Indian. Army, and what were its eharactoristics? 
It was a large body of olienB—aliens from us In religion, ahens intbougbt 
and feeling-^who had hitherto boon eugoged m fighting !:igainet their 
own countrymen—men of their own race, on behalf of ns, a foreign 
nation. As Sir George Campbell lately very truly remarked, the Sepoy 
is a very practkal man, who looks for hie pay and hie loot; and. Unfor¬ 
tunately, never before had to look for anything else. That, inde^ had, 
as regards the, massEs generally, been, the great we^neiiS of enr admi¬ 
nistration. There had been notlsing to ensure their gratitude or attract 
their affection. They had cared nothing for us as a people \ but ploughing 
their lands and eatmg their rice, they had been indifferent aa to who 
rtiled them, whether Mabomedan or Christian. The same feeling 
pervaded the Army* There had been nothing to secure tbeir heartfelt 
allegiance, no tie between ruler and rnlcd ; so that in the Mutiny, when 
their religious guGCoptibilities were stirred, the excitennent at once over¬ 
powered the mere mercenaiy connection by which their services were 
secured, and turned them against ns to revolt and massacre. But leto 
eventfi, it seemed to him, would tend to alter tliia feeling, and to supply 
that want from which England has liitberto suffered in her government 
of India. Even- after 1857, when the East India Company’s power 
wps firflt transfeiTcd to Har Majesty, things went on as before^ and ilie 
Government of India remained to its people an unknown quantity—an 
abstraction—presenting to the HotiTe mind no personal substantiality bo 
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attfact theif loyalty and good feeling. . Now, it was a notable^fact that 
•with all their faults tlie Sepoys and the people of India were strongly 
8us<;eptible of personal attachment; they were a sentimental people, 
and required some • personal object to secure allegiance and loyalty to 
their nders. Hitherto they have not had this. But of late there have 
occurred certain important events which have materially added to their 
knowledge, There Avas the visit of his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, which presented to their eyea a substantial and visible reality of 
Government. His Royal Highness was seen by them, and showed, by his 
courteous and kind manner, an interest in the people, which had a great 
effect as far as it went. Then followed the proclamation of the Queen 
of Great Britain as Empress of India; and now Imperial rule had 
received some evidence^ of reality; he regarded this ordering of Indian 
troops to Malta as a most important step in the right direction, as 
. showing that Queen Victoria, in her capacity of-Empress of India, could, 
at any moment, order her. troops from the most distant port of her domi* 
'uions in India. He (the speakef) looked upon this as a new link 
between England and India, which would have* a most powerful effect in 
securing the loyalty of the people of India, and in extending; the power 
of Great Britain. With regard to the financial questions raised by tKe 
lecturer, he thought they might be matters for future experience to 
determine; and he conld see little or no advantage in dealing with them 
or discussing them on' this occasion. He could not, however, conclnde 
without reiterating his firm conviction that ibis one stroke of policy— 
tlie employment of Indian troops in Europe—was a most important and 
beneficial measure, which would prove to be the most advantageous of 
any one political movement made since the beginning of the century. 
(Hear, hear.) * 

• 

Mr. K. M. DUTT observed that one of his objections to the removal 
of troops from India was based upon the,faot that the policy of the actioh 
had not been detendmed in a constitutional manner by Parliament. If 
the Government of Her Majesty had but condescended to ask 'the 
consent of the House of Commons to-the proposal to bring the troops 
over, there would have been no difficulty, and the act would have 
been legal as .well as constitutional. But the Government thought 
otherwise, and heuce the objection tliat he felt to the coarse, taken. The 
previous speaker had intimated that the majority of the people of India 
were perfectly indifferent as to who ruled them or who they figh( for, so 
long as they were paid regularly. That was perfectly true ; and if any¬ 
one supposed the people were greatly attached to the British, that was 
a mistake. He was sorry to say that he could not agree with the pre- 
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vious.'&pe'iiter that tho psopln of htwl heeome mote ’lojnl fimee Her 
had been predaimed as the Emprosa of Indlah ITo one ought 
to be deceiFod hj the enthueiaem and loTaltj shown by the prmcoe and 
the people eighteen months ago at Delhi If ParJiftment, imitsitiiig ths 
Koman Saniteij' would have made the Queen tJio Goddeas of India, 
thousands of temples would have hoeir erected, countless iTnages made, 
ajtd no find of eaorlfices offered in her honoufj and millions wonld have 
worahippftd hor, as tJiey do now some o£ their godg and godd[isge&—through . 
fear, ^ Ho did not wigh to depreciate unnecessarily thft Talue of the 
Indian Army, but it was his opinion that it could never be expected to 
fight with the aame contuge, bravery, and fidelity in Jinropc as English 
troops. Tliey hud hcen termed mercenary troopa j aoid that being the 
case^ they would never fight with the same* conrngo and persistence as 
troops raised m a country fighting for its libeittes and its own cause, 
(Hear, lienr,) It waa a great miatake to heiicvethe contrary, and it was 
a mistake that had been made before. ^V'heu Komo began to bring 
raercenary troops kjito the field, history showed that the foundations of 
the Kaman Empire began to give way. [Hear, heat,) It wits not ob¬ 
served at the time, but ycara afterwards it was seuu that that step was 
the beginning of the decadence of fLome. He had heard it contended that 
the bringing Indiair ^opg over to England, oven making some of them 
EL body-guard to Her Majesty, woulc] create a good fceliug ; but he conn- 
gelled those who urged this to remember the Praitort&n Guards of^Home, 
and how they behaved* He said this in the iutoi'csts of England and 
India j and because, if peace and tranquillity'woiu desired for India, this 
policy must be obndeinaed. Aa soon as the people of ledia get tbe^ 
imprasaiou that England cannot fight singlc-'handed against Any other 
EuTopean Power, they will aay England, weak; and this ideals fforg 
to cause outbreak: and i-ofoelUoia. It was only through fear that 
India was kept in subjection, and all that was said about TCnerfr- 
tion and affection for British rule was nonsense. He stated tlua as a 
fact; 'and anyone knowing IsTainan nature would agree that what he 
pointed to wae that which was most likely to occur. Ho sooner did the 
people of India get the idea that the rnling power was weak, than they 
would attempt to throw off the yoke ; and aa India was makbg fair 
progress under Britieh mla, this would throw the coimtry haelc one 
hundred or two liundrod years. It was theas considerations that led, 
him to condemn the policy of bringing Indian troops to fight European 
. Powers, or to gamson Enropenn poBsessious, as a great migtako. It 
had been called a new policy, but it waa not so* It was a policy that 
had been adopted more than a thousand years ago by another great 
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empire and the results of it, as recorded in history, ought to operate 
as a lesson to England in the present day. Oue word more. Her 
Majesty’s Government continued .to act with imperial despotism at 
home, treating the Representatives of the nation as nonentities, as they 
have recently done, depend upon it, it will be necessary to bring here 
Indian trpops to keep down the English people. 

MIRZA PEER BURHSH, in emphatic terms, dissented from the 
views expressed by the last speaker, who, he urged, was giving his own 
personal feeling, and not the reflection of opinion in India. He (Mirza' 
Peer Bukhsh) contended that Lord Beaconsfield had been the author of 
a maste];stroke of policy in showing to Russia that •England, though she 
had but a population of 38,000,000, could draw upon India with her 
800,000,000 of people; so that, comparing numerical strength alone, 
England and India would be os four to one placed against Russia. The 
lost speaker had said that the Natives of India would not fight out of 
their own country ; but this he denied, being convinced that they would 
exhibit even more bravery under the circumstances, being proud of the 
position in which they would be placed. England had taken the right 
course, and as she had brought over 7,000 Indian troops she could bring 
150,000 more, or even 500,000, if it was necessary.. He would guarantee 
that if the Queen of England, as Empress of India, appealed to the Maho- 
medans, they would come over in any number rec^uired. They did not 
want money, and would not ask for it, but would fight for the honour of 
England, and especially against tiie Gossaclc, the enemy of the human 
race. People who attribute narrow-minded prejtidices to the Natives 
of India are wrong, and it was a good thing to let Indian people under¬ 
stand that they were looked ^upon as of some value, and this was 
being done by interesting them in the administration of the country. 
People wore talking about Russia, but it was easy to settle the 
question by pursuing a patient course, as the position she had taken 
up in Turkey was such that she' would be cooked in her own gravy. 
(Laughter.) What’with the condition of her troops, and the threaten^ 
revolution in Roumania, and the attitude of Austria, Russia would bo 
compelled to concede every point requii’ed by England. England bemg 
the richest nation in the world could get any amount of money for war 
purposes, but Russia could not, and her paper money was now at a 
discount of 86 per cent. Under these circumstances, it was folly to 
suppose that tliere was any danger from Russian intervention in India. 
(Hoar, hear.) 

General Sir GEORGE MALCOLM said he had just jrished to 
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EuppleinGnt the remsu'ka offered by Mr, William Tftjler bj saying tbftt 
while he^endorsed tLem lie thouglit Mr. Tayisr mig-bii have gone a little 
further in eEtimatEng tbe feelings of the Indian Army towEmiE ns* The 
Indian army was asso mated ’with ne in craating the British Empire in. 
IndjEij and they know this and that they support ns in maintaJieing 
it. Welded by their Engltah officers and ceuiented by BritiEh troops they 
are the fabric of that army wltith ia tlio bafiL? of the British Empire 
in India. The knowledge of these ftota Tjub tended to infuse in 
tliem that feeling of .self-respect' which is what Indian troops most 
require, (Hear^ hear.) It was throngli this feeling of self-reapect 
which they felt as eupportirig the British GoTcmmcnt in Indiitj that 
they hare been drawnj as it were, ont of their own habits and eustoms 
to fight for U3 and to be with ns in everything* He felt that 
this feding among the Tudiau troops had been mcredsed since 
Her Majesty had declai-ed herself Emptssfi of India, It had deepened 
and broadened the loyal spirit of ihe troopsH (Hear, hear.) And 
the of th4 Army had been Btill further increased by the 

appeal lately made to them and the mvilation given to them to join, 
the English Army in supporting the honour and interests of the great 
British Empire. In point of fact, we have begun to acknowledge that 
India is a component part of ^lo British Empire^ and the inyitation to 
the Native troops, as a practical illuati'atioi'L Of this fact, woxild have the 
effeot of raisiUig the self-teBpeot of the whole nation. (Hear, hoar) 
For this reason he regarded the measure as a very wise one on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Miniaiers. (Hear, hear.) One other point in the 
paper he wished to maker a remark upon, and that was aa to employ-^ 
meat of troopa in the colonies for garrison dnty. He doubted very much 
the advisability of this, for leasone Uipon which he would not Temture to 
enlarge on idle present occasion. He would only repeat his conviction that 
60 long aa the Native troops were treated with confidence and refipeot and 
liberality, they W'Ould readily march, wherever they were wanted, and would 
respond to out appeal as readily as they have just done. If called npoii 
to fight in line with British troops, he firmly believed they would show 
of what good stuff they were made, and would prove theur ahiiity, 
under proper leadership, to meet European troops in the field (Hear, 
hear.) 

. EAJAH EAMFAL SINGH said he desired to express hin entire 
dissent from the views^ enunciated by a previous Native speaker regarding 
■ the employment of Native troope. Doubtless- the- Native speaker 
explained the feeling of his countrymen so fax aa he waa able to 
judge ; hut ho couM fairly aay he dissented from him, and did not 
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belieVe be repreaented the general Native feeling. India, as a whole, 
was not disloyal. Wherercr the people were treated as a ronquered 
race there existed, of coui-se, a bitter feeling against their njasters, just 
as the Britons felt regardiig Julius Ciesav. But a measure like that of 
bringing the Indian soldiers to fight in Europe was one that would do 
much to conciliate India ; for it showed confidence in her, inspired her 
with self-respect, raised her in the eyes of the world, and infused her 
with a loyal, grateful spirit. these circumstances, Indian races would 
fight as bravely as any in the world; for physically many of them were 
quite as strong and stalwart as any Etu'ope could produce, and their 
courage was‘as little doubted. ’ Loy al, then, in spirit, he need not say 
they would fight against llussia with pleasure as their long-threatened 
foe. Russia, it should be remembered, was not less the enemy of 
English-India than of England; for the formor had been disturbed for a 
generation or more, its frontier threatened, its peace endangered by the 
persistent machinations of the Northern Oolossus ; and a settlement of 
these troubles would be as advantageous to the prosperity of India as 
to the welfare of the British Empire at large.' In conclusion, the 
'speaker reiterated his conviction that the more confidence the British 
Government showed in the Sepoys, the more loyal and useful they 
would become iu upholding the strength and power of the Empire. 

. Colonel ARBUTHNOT, M.P., said it appeared to him that the 
lecturer had scarcely done justice to more than one side of the question, 
and had moreover set< about his work with a preconceived view of the 
question. In quoting the opinion of those authorities who were opposed 
to the employment of Indian troops, he had,failed to give equal promi¬ 
nence to the views of those who looked favourably on the proposal. 
For instance, Mr. Foggo had given great place to the .opinions of Sir 
George Campbell and Mr. Laing, but these were two gentlemen who 
certainly were not accustomed to go out of their way to be friendly to 
any act of the party in power; and the value of their opinions must be 
estimated accordingly. The evidence these two members give on this 
subject is probably as favourable as could be expected from them as 
occupants of the position of critics of the Goverumeut fi'om the opposite 
benches. Mr. Foggo, too, while quoting from many Indian authorities, 
had not favoured the meeting witli any opinions of colonial governors 
on the subject of this employment of Indian troops in the Imperial 
service,' although evidence of this kind would have been interesting and 
important. He (Colonel Arbutlinot) hod token some interest in this 
question in Parliament, and he believed he might say he suggested 
some of the points which have arisen out of this act of policy o'u the pju t 
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of the QoyernmflELt. Hence be bad made it his duty to cotisult authori¬ 
ties of sll kinds on the subjeot, atid ho had beeia much struck with the 
■ fact that all- thoGc who have to do wUh the British colonies wete 
unanimongly in favour of the employment of Native troops, Ho was 
qnite willmg to concede that the Governo-r of the Gold Coast, or the 
CapCj did not come into contact with people of quite the same character 
as the Kativos of India ; but still their evidoflce was worth some thing, 
' and they.3ay that whenever ineti hava been^sent to England—as thev 
have been fdr instruction in drill and like purposeg—the result has beeli 
mogf beneficial to the men, and to the colonies to which they returnecL 
(Hear, heai\^ In the schedule of ndTantagea and disadvantages which 
Mr. Foggo bad marshfllled, the only strong objection to the employment 
of Native troops appeai^ed to have been overlooked. It lias been said 
that the more the Native Indian troops see of England and tho colonies, 
the less edified and.awe-£truck they will be, (‘^Hear,” and laughter,) 
And it mnst be admitted that there waa, perhaps, in this country ci good 
deal remaining to be improved among the people, althongh he did not 
think that could bo raided as a serious O’bjection. to the proposal under 
disenggiow. An advonUge not con&idera] duly by Mr. Foggo was, that 
by this employ meet of Native troops we show (hat we are not at all 
afraid of India, but, on the contrary, can rely on beif militai'y power to 
aid us in case of need, just the sarpe aa if wo were all borji in the same 
.country„ (Hear, heat.J One other point had struck him, and that was 
Mr. Fog go’s silcncG as^to bow this act had been received among the 
Natives of India. Tiiey could, of course, only judge of ita ■ultimate 
effect by ohaervatjon of the fediag which has been produced when the 
action is taken; 'and in'this relation he had no hegitatipn in aayirig that 
there was hut one feeling, and that of unqualified satisfaction in India 
at. tbig stroke of policy, (f* Hear, hear,” and diggont.) He had within 
the past few days Spoken to Colonel Billon (Lord N&piet of Magda!ft's 
Militiiy Secretai'yj; and Colonol Burne, who were in'gonstant commu¬ 
nication. with India, and they unite in saying that both among the 
Musaulmang and Hindus the feeling was perfectly unauiiaoua in approval 
of the policy; and that so intense is the interest taken in the progress 
of political affairs in Europe, now that India is oKBOciated with them, 
that subscription a are freely made for the circulation of telogiwms. In 
Donolagioiii, Colonel Arbutlinot said he.had taken up strong opinionlt on 
the matter^ nnd it had been a great satisfaction to hear the nearly 
nnaniraous'opinion in the eaiue direction which had been oqiressed by 
qualified critics who Lajl preceded him, and who, he noticed, joined with 
him in behevmg that the measure was one which would directly tend 
to the unification and solidification of the British Empire. (Hear, hear.) 
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Major-General Sir G. LE GBAND JACOB’said that in the first 
instance he would remark that it wm impoasible to form any proper 
judgment regarding the employment of these troops at Malta, without 
knowing the reasons which have actuated the Government in calling 
them there. These reasons are as yet hidden from ns ; but there are 
lAost likely deep State reasons; and to come to a conclusion without 
knowing them would be mere guesswork. (Hear, hear.) Perhaps if 
they were disclosed, and the veil which now hides them w^ lifted up, 
we might see something that would entirely alter our opinions, and 
make ^ose who now hesitate to approve of this movement, say it was a 
master-stroke. (Hear, hear.) His own opinion was—subject to modifi¬ 
cation by whatever facta may yet come forth—‘that it was good policy on 
the part of the Government. (Hear, hear.) He thought this for several 
reasons. Not only is its action on Europe beneficial, but its action 
upon India is more so. When we see in the newspnp^ and in private 
letters that the troops marched to their transports shouting. “ Victory 
to their Empress,** and were cheered by sympathising thousands on 
their road, it is impossible to. doubt the earnest zeal which the Indian 
people thi'ew into the cause, or the evidence it affords of 'the disposition 
to support the Government. (Hoar, hear.) It shows thorn conscious 
that the only power they need fear is that against which the troops 
were believed to be marching; and if we can keep up this feeling of 
loyalty to our cause we need not regard as of serious importance any¬ 
thing Kussia can do, even though sho bring half a million of meii to the 
Himalayas. (Hear, hear.) Another remark suggested by Mr. Foggo*s 
paper was that llie scriptural injunction, " Pjit not your trust in 
princes,” might usefully be extended to Blue-books. (Laughter.) Mr. 
Foggo, for whose remarkably able lecture the meeting would doubtless 
return him their thanks, had been misled, as well as Mr. Gladstone, 
by a Parliamentary Betum. Both had' quoted from the Blue-book of 
Major Anson’s Committee on the Employment of Indian Troops, to show 
the limited use of those troops for foreign territories. [Here Mr. Foggo 
acknowledged having been thus misled.] Mr. Gladstone, of course, had 
quoted it to make political capital out of the mistake^for mistake it 
certainly was, as he had long ago pointed out in a letter which was pub¬ 
lished in the Standard on the 28th of July, 1868. He then wrote : 

« Major Anson’s Committee on the Employment of Indian Troops in 
“ our Colonies gave a list of the foreign countries in which^the Indian 
“ armies had served. From this list were omitted the following 
“ countries whd’e the Bombay Army was employed; Egypt, Arabia, 

“ Persia, Afghanistan, Beloochisian, and the Isle of France.” Mr. 
Gladstone had. taken advantage of this misleading admission from 
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the Blu^boot;:' let ng hope that he did it in igaorumce. Whateyer 
the canse^ he has left out eountriog in which Iitdlan troops hav^o 
servedj, in writing’ that uQBtatesmanhkeij dangetoiis, and improper 
lU'ticle in the (Hear, hear.) The feeling whioh 

had filled him (the speaker) when he read it was pTofonjid .suipirifle 
.that any Englishman^ still moi’e aatotiishiog that any Eritiah states- 
man—especinllj one who had hnen a Prime Minister—ahodd hara 
lowered hiinsel'f to incite the people of India to rebellion ; for such was 
the cffoct of that article, and no one can read it without ooiiimg to that 
conclusion. It would not hare done to hare mentioned Egypt or 
Alexandria as places where Indian troops were formeTly employed^ 
becanse Alexandria is not far from Malta} so Mr. Oladstene ignored 
them. they could at that time be employed In Egypt against the 
French, there could he nO’ solid reason for objecting to their goitig to 
Malta perchaaec to, fight another European nation. (Hoai'^ hear.) 
Another remark which he wished to make had reference to the alleged 
difficulty of raising-soldiers in India for canrying on war. New he had 
soma knowledge of India, haying serTod during a yery long period of 
life in different parts of the country, from .Sitid in the north, down to the. 
cxtrecne southern limita of the Bombay Presidency, and algo travelled in 
other parts] ho therefore ^ew something of the habits and feeliuga of 
the people, and he was sure there, would be no difficulty in rais'ing any 
mtmhcr of sti'ong men easily convertible into good soldijfa., in the event 
of war. Not was he disposed to attach importance to the supposed 
diMculty. of diebanding them afterwards. If there were any gcrioue 
fighting, no doubt there would bo a great many disposed of in the way 
that soldiers must expect to be; and at tho end of the war many might 
he required for occupation^ of tarritorj. On the whole, he thought wq 
need not disturb onrselyeg as to what should bo done with the men after 
the war is' over: the first thing we have to do being to raise the men 
to make .the war with and win it* He believed that if tho good raw 
mfitorial of India were" taken in hand, in three months they might 
turn out men trained and fisted for war \ and ho need not gay that 
war .with a nation like Eussia wonld not he over in a few montha ; 
it might,, indeed, be a matter of year% if Ragein could last so long. 
General Sir G. Le Grand Jacob concluded by thanking Mr. Eoggo 
for the oppoidunity he had afforded for drawing out their sgntimedate 
Upon this important topic; and added ble sorrow to find a Nativo of 
India who seemed to cainmuiate hia own countrymen, and maintain 
that they were not fit to fight along with Europeans. He beggod to 
say that ho was hic^self a living example of the contrary, and he could 
quote numbora of insCftncea to tho same effeet. (Hear, hear.) Hia own 
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' lif« ^as sftyed by the brarery of a Native when two dr three dhandi'ed 
English Boldierg were by and did not ventnre the risk of bringing him 
' away when lying de^erately woftnded from under the fire of the enemy. 
(Hear, hear.) He could give numerous instances of a like character, 
but one sample was enough. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. K. M. DUTT aaid he was anxious to disclaim any such opinions as 
had been attributed to him.by General Sir G. Le Grand Jacob. What ha 
meant to conyey by his speech was that Indian troops employed in 
Europe would be simply mercenaries, and fighting for ah alien cause, 
they would not fight like English troops, who would be fighting for their 
own country. As to the bravery of the Indian soldiers, it is well known 
to every reader of the history of India to be equal to that of the best 
soldiers of Europe. 

Mr. DADABHOY BYBAMJEE said he had been already antici¬ 
pated in a measure in what ho was going to say, by the distinguished 
speaker who preceded him (General Sir G. Le Grand J^b); but ho 
was constrained to say that what h^ fallen from that gentleman could 
hardly be held as a sufiBcient refutation to the arguments advanced by 
so able a statesman as Mr. Gladstone hi his paper which was published 
in tlie NiruUmGi Century. He should have llfed, too, to have heard from 
him something in regard to the motion which the honourable Member 
for Brigliton Fawcett) had determined to bring before the.House of 
Commons at no distant date, as to the question raised by this movement 
of tlie Indian troops, which bad not been touched by prece^ling speakers, and 
upon which he would have liked to have heard sound opinions ; and -that 
was whether it did not tend to show that the Army supported by India 
was larger than was needed for her own requirements. This was a point 
of vital importance to the people of India, and one that was entitled to 
grave consideration. As regarded Sir Le Grand Jacob’s remarks on the 
• previous employment of Indian troops in foreign countries, he would 
have liked to leani, too, whether there was any precedent of the Indian’ 
Army having been employed npou occasions similar to the present, 
where the contest turned mainly upon questions of European interest, 
and where India was only indirectly concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that the employment of the troops in 
Egypt formed such a precedent; and^aa interesting point was that whfld 
it took three months to get the Indian contingent there in. those days) it 
took only throe weeks to get them to Malta now, 

Mr. DADABHOY BYRAMJEE said he could not avoid thinking 
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that the statements made by Mr. Gladstone ^ould req^uire closer scrutiny 
before they were dismissed as of no value, lie had been asked by 
English gentlemen what he thought of the Indian Army being employed at 
present in the service of Her Majesty in Europe, and he confessed he 
could not arrive at any clear conclusions until he had read all that was 
written by men of Mr. Gladstone’s position, experience, and ability, and 
then it occurred to him that such an article as was contributed in the 
NmeUmth Century could not fail to excite the attention of the educated 
Natives, and that most of the intelligent and educated Natives of India 
would inquire^-whether the compensation to India for the use of her 
Army was to be merely a matter of money in exchange for so much 
blood, with perhaps the sentimental compensation of being stared at in 
London by costermongers and people of that kind. He thought India 
would be justly entitled to ask for more than this—-for a greater 
extension of Imp^ial rights and privileges than had yet been vouch¬ 
safed to her. The Indian people would require to be properly repr^ 
seated, and to be given a fair share in the a^iaisti-ation of the affnir8 
of the Indian Empire'; and this and other allied questions had not boon 
referred to by previous speakers, although they naturally ai-ose from 
the act of policy they had met to discuss. 

Colonel H. W. .WOOD said, after having served thirty years in 
India he had not the slightest hesitation iu expressing his conviction 
that this move of the British Government was one of the most patriotic 
and far-seeing that England had been blessed with for many a long day. 
Not only was it beneficial to England, but to India also. Ever since he 
began to serve-in India the country had been periodically alarmed by 
the intrigues of Eussia.in all the three Presidencies. Now that we are 
bringing homo Native troops we show Russia Uiat we do not hesitate. 
We be%rd her in her own den; and this will be of immense benefit to 
both England and India.. Alarms will have less effect-now that it is. 
seen that England, with India at her back, knows how to meet her 
enemy. India, thus relieved of a disturbing influence, benefits largely 
by this act, and might fairly be called upon to bear her portion of the 
expense involved iu procuriiig her peace and quietness. Russia had 
always been intriguing, from Cabul downwards, td try and upset our rule 
in India; and hence his surprise to hear any one say that India had no direct 
interest in this employment of her troops in Europe. As to getting 
an army from India, if we wanted it, there was no doubt we cdhld gut as 
many men as we required from each of the three Presidencies; and the 
raw material was excellent. He served in China, and the Native troops 
there enjoyed the best of health, even in a severe winter. In fact, the 
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medical officers used to say that their walk through the hospvtal was a 
mere morning’s pleasure. He had also served in the Straits with the 
Native troops, and with similar satisfactory experiences. In fact, the 
Madras Army had always been looked upon as a foreign service army, 
and had served in many foreign places. In fact, the new conten¬ 
tion was absurd, in view of the circumstance that the men enlisted with* 
tiie distinct provision that they would take foreign service if called upon. 
The Indian Army was, in fact, part of the force of the British Empire, 
and there was no reason why her service should be limited to India. 
Employed m British foreign service, they would return tp their homes 
and tell their people of the strength and power of England all over the 
world—a fact of which, at present, they have only hazy notions ; and 
this would largely contribute to strengthen British rule in India. As 
to the fanciful objection to employing “ Natives ” for European service, 
it seemed to be quite forgotten how much of Russia’s military strength 
was made, up of contingents no more Russian than Indians were English ; 
and in hghting Russia with the Indian Army we should be using the 
same agents os those which she had always employed. 

Mr. GEORGE FOGQO said that m exercising his right of 
r^ly he would not detain them long, and would be as biief as possible. 
As to General Cavenagh’s ol^ection to his-statement that the Bengal 
regiments were disorganised by the cold, in the Affghan War, he could 
only say that, as ho was not there himself, he most be content with the 
statement in the Blue-book*to tliat etfect. The leading points towards 
the conclusion of his paper bod not been mot by any of the speakers, 
General Cavenagh included: What are tlie real numbers of Indian 
troops available and fit to serve in these colder climates 7 where are 
they ? where ore they to be had ? It was worse than useless sending 
troops, fit only for warm climates, to die in the Balkans or on the moun¬ 
tains of Armenia I On these points he had quoted the opinion of Sir 
R. Temple, an advocate of the proposal, who considered that the Pun- 
jaubees were the only Natives fit to serve in Europe, and that the 
number available in time of war could not be more than 16,000 men. 
Odicrs said 80,000 or 40,000, but what again, he asked, were these 
numbers, the largest of them, against the gtbat military Powers Of 
Europe ? Mr, Peer Bukhsh had talked of 500,000, and another Native 
speaker of “ any number.” Wliat he wanted his military friends to do 
was to satisfy him and the country on these points j but none of them 
iq>peared able to do so. He now came to Colonel Arbutbnot, whom he 
did not see now present, and as to whose remarks he should have said, 
had he been present, that they were aot made in the most generous 
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Spirit; tijit as tlifl hoiioumbls and j^alloiLt g-aiiyemail JiaJ left tlifl lujuau, 
or, tfl speak in military paflcms^^ had beat an ignominious retreat, he 
would aimplj answer him. It Eoemeii that he entertained tlia most 
sanguine Tie we on tliie q^uestionj so- as even to desire tliat the Indian 
troopfi should be brought to Loiidou to see the filghte ] Me complnitied 
that the paper had treated the subject with n pre-conceived anil prti- 
judiced intention, JiTow, upon this point, be (Mr. Foggo) niufit say, 
ill justice to himself, that when he began to consider the question, which 
was as soon as the move was announcedi he asked all bis friends of 
military enperieuee what they thought of it^ and tlie general, though 
not univeTsah opinion was favourable. Ho suspended his opinion until 
he came to loo'k into the question, and had got hold of the Blue-book. 
Then he began to open hia eyes, and the queatiou arose in his mind, Is 
this tha way we are to become a great militaiy powerj when the most 
able advocates of the move tell me the numbers are ao limited ? If m the 
solitude of hie closet he had said what ho really thought^ and what he 
was not, of course, going to say in that assembly, he should have said 
the whole thing was a sham. It was not, as one or more of the speakers 
had declared^ that we should moke Kussia think or heliave that we had 
these troops in 11 nlitnited numbers; it was our duiy to make sure we 
had them ; that was a matter of common seuse and cormnou houeEty, of 
truth and honour and fair dealing,—or the opposite. Colonel Acbutbnot 
had Complained that his quotatliins were one-sided, but ha hod. been 
unable to quote every ouGj and had given opinions fairly, on both eidcs, 
aa far as time and space allowed. He did not see that the opinions of 
Colonial Governors had any peculiar importange; but he remembered 
one-“Sir Hercules Hobinson^ who said that if we sent Indian troops 
anywhere as a supplement to European, the proportion should net he 
greater than three to one ; in. otbei" words^ that any Hative force 
should be held ia check by the European force. He hoped CeloEiel 
Arbnthnot would he satisfied with tliia o-piuion of a Colonial Govomor. 
He had quoted Eiii' GsoTgo Campbell becauae he wag n great Anglo- 
Indian authority, and it was odd tliat GoLouel Arbuthnot should have 
complained of tliis, seeing that Sir George largely supported the idea of 
bringing over the Native troops. In his first speech in Parliament lie 
was dead against the thing, but in the second speech he sti'oiigly 
approved of it, at least asj eo far, a successful experiment; eo that to 
quote Sit George's two speeches was certainly no unfairness to the sup¬ 
porters of theinovcTneut- Colonel Arhuthnot had also said that General 
Dillon and other officers had assumed him that the people of India were 
decidedly in favour of what he, somewhat comically, called this stroke of 
policy. To this he.unhesitatingly replied that we had no evidonco 

t 
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\rhat«ver on the point It was at all times exceedingly di£Scalt jto ascer¬ 
tain the real feelings of the people of India; they were so docile, so 
easily led, so used to obedience, that you could not get real opinions 
from them; and on this subject, how could any one possibly tell, as yet, 
that they know anything about it. or if they do know, that they care 
any thing ? The enthusiasm that some spoke of was the enthusiasm of 
the soldiery, and gare no indication of the feelings of the people. It 
seemed that, according to General Sir G. Le Grand Jacob, he had been 
led into an error by the Blue-book, in the distinguished company of Mr. 
Gladstone. He certainly thought that the Bombay Army had not 
served in Egypt, and the Blue-book was his authority, but not that 
alone, for he had gathered the same from a perusal of the Marquis 
Wellesley’s di-^patches on the expedition to Egypt in 1801; he might 
still be mistaken, but really the i>oint was a very small one, by no means 
of importance. Ho might, anyhow, be excused for accepting as his 
authority a Report of an important Parliamentary Oommittee, of which 
Lord Salisbury was Chairman ; and if he was in eyor, it was in very 
good company. The occasion of the paper he had read to the Meeting 
was very cosily explained. The Council of the Association had decided 
that a paper should be read on the subject, that it should set forth the 
supposed advantages and disadvantages. He had volunteered his ser¬ 
vices, in the absence of others, and he had endeavoured to execute the 
task with impartiality. One word more: Colon^ Arbuthnot had 
thought proper to say that ho had exhibited a bias. He admitted it; 
but it was tho best kind of bios—not the bias of prejudice, but the bias 
that came from study and reflection. 

The CHAIRMAN said tlie hour was too lato for him to venture 
on a prolongation of the discussion by adding any lengthy remarks of his 
own. To him the paper read had been most interesting, and he was 
sure the meeting shored his sentiments. (Hear, hear.) They had*to 
tliank Mr. Foggo for his lecture, and also the speakers who had 
followed him, for the part they had token. With regard to the point 
raised between Mr. Foggo and General Sir Le Grand Jacob, tho latter 
was quite right in saying there was a serious error in the Blue-book as 
to the extent in which the Indian troops had been employed on foreign 
service. In 1801, moreover, there were 2,000 native troops among the 
7,000 men sent to Egypt, and tliey were drawn from the three Presi¬ 
dencies. It might be thought a notable circumstance that it took these 
troops five months to get to Alexandria; whereas in the present day, 
within a month from its departure from India, the Duke of Cambridge 
reviewed the contingent at Malta. When we compare the acts of the 
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paat witt tlioBfi o£ the preaent^ wo mu&t not forget the vastly-increasad 
power oonferred bj onr improved meaus of traneitj amd tho celerity with 
whieb groat bodios of troopa cm now be moved. What would have 
been of little value in foimer timog owing to the sbwuesa and difficulty 
of eonamTinication would he of great value new, Jf tlio foelijig of the 
meeting had beoo fairly tepresented by the various Hpeahers in thg 
diucussiouj ho thought himaelf jugtilied in eftymg that there was a 
sti OTig preponderance in favour of the views which he himHoIf hold on 
this particulai' questioti, namolyj that the employment of Indian troopa 
in Europe was a great experiment, the results of whieh should he clos&Ty 
watched, with a view to future guidance. For his own part he earnestly 
desired that the experiment should he fairly tried \ and he would be 
very glad to see it snccesgfuh Such, indeed^ appeared to be' the 
getneral wish of tho gentlemen present j and ^ciild Mr. Foggo see the 
movement hereafter crowned witli succesa, he would no doubt experience 
a feeling of eatiafaction too* (Hear^ bear.) Mcatitima the meeting 
could not do lees thon return him their thanks, for his able lecture, 
followed as it had been by u very interesting diacnssicn, and he had 
great pleasure in moving to this effech 

The proposition wns adopted unanimonsly, and on the motion of 
Genenil CAVENAGH, eecoiided hy the Rev. JAMR3 LOl^G, a 
eiinilar compliinent w&a paid to the Ohairman. 

This terminated the sitting. 


V 
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Annual Meeting, July 24, 1878. 

Tb» Annual Meeting of the East India Association Tras held on 
July 24th, at the Rooms of the Association, 20, Great George-street, 
Westminster, under the presidency of Mr. Edward B. Eastwick, O.B., 
Chairman of the Council of the Association. 

Captain W. C. PALMER (Hon. Secretory of the Association) sub¬ 
mitted the Annual Report of the Council, which will be found on 
page 189. 

The CHAIRMAN said there was nothing of special importance in the 
Report which called for extended comment. The work of the Association 
had proceeded in its nsual coarse during the year, and it had produced 
seyeral valuable papers, which had led to good discussions. As regards 
the number of members of the Association, it would be observed that 
they kept about the same; there being nineteen new members, who 
more than filled up the vacancies which were created in the year; so 
that as regards numbers and subscriptions the Association stood almost 
the same as last year. The one serious thing in relation to the work of 
the Association, was the increased rent fur the premises it occupied, and 
the fact that they were now only temporary sojourners there, and would 
have to remove before long. Hence the importance, not only of keeping 
up the ordinary subscriptions, but of obtaining others to pay for the 
erection of a building of their own. That was one of the objects which 
he had in view during his journeys in India, and he had mentioned the 
matter wherever he went. But the period was an unfortunate one for 
an enterprise of this kind. There had been a dreadful famine in the 
South of India and a severe drought in Upper India ; and the people 
with money have been obliged to employ it in assisting their brethren 
and fellow-subjects; so that there had been little or no money to be 
spared for objects not absolutely pressing. He hoped and thought, 
however, that a better time was coming, for there was every reason to 
believe that good rains had fallen, and that they might look to see the 
country regain its usual prosperity. During this bad time the Associa¬ 
tion could hardly expect that subscriptions would be given in further¬ 
ance of its objects. Still, good seed had been sown in manv quarters. 
They had two accessions of importance from among the chiefs of India. 
One of these was His Excellency Raghunath Rao, Dewan of His High- 
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E£6e tlia MftLaitij&li Holkai; tlie other Sak^intui Hiio, husband of Her 
Highnesa the PrinesEe of Tanjore. Ho doabt otharg would follow after 
the period of ti'ouble had passed awaj» With regai'd to the Keport of 
the Covmcfl, there was^ as he had alrcadjr said, nothing calling for 
special coiameiit. In the Appendix tfus a co^jy of a Petition 

sent to the Secretary of State for Indiij. by tlie Council of the Associa^ 
tton, urging the adoption of Panchdyet system of govcrtmient; and 
a reply had Just been ree-eived atnting that the subject should hnye duo 
consideration^ In the Appendix there was algo another memorial which, 
eroauating from the Bombay Branch of the Aagociation, the ConnciI 
had been made the medium of preseUiting to the House of Commons, 
on the subject of flic VeriiaciilnT Press Act^ atid he would take this 
opportunity of achncwledging the nsefulness of the support sent by that 
Branch to the work of the Aeaociation in LondoDn Tn conclusion, tho 
Chan-man formally moved the adoption of the Eeporh 

Colonel Ak B. EATHBOBNE seGonded this \ and 

Major-Q-eneral Sir LE G-RAHD JACOB, supporting it, aaid he 
was glad to see that, although, as in duty bound, the Council had for¬ 
warded the memorial of the Bombay Branch of the Association, to the 
House of Commons, they abstained from offering any cemnteut 
upon it, because he would have been sorry had the A&sociation at 
home committed themsdres to all the sentiments expi-essed hi the Bom' 
bay Memorial on the Yernatalar Press Act For matancs, the memorial 
etates ; “ What the yeriiaculai- papers alluded to are really chargeable 

“ with is : (1) That they frequently expose, and sometimes too severely 
“ reflect upon individual oflBoials and their proceedings; (3) That they 
publish criticisms, often bitter, und Sometimes erronaous, on the 
finaudal leaults of British adn^inistratioii/^ How these ai'c not the 
reasons of tlie Government ActK The memcrialistg appear to have for¬ 
gotten that the charge against the Nadve papers was that they calum¬ 
niate individuals, cither from motives of enmity or from pure malice, or 
a desire to -create a sensation, or to extort huah-dioney. Tlio law gave 
no real redress for wrooga d-one in tliis way, nor was it sufficient to 
prevent themr The memorialists ignore this; and jn thus leaving out 
of c-onsideration of the motives of the Government the strongest reasons 
for some extonsion of the old law relating to the Hative Frc&e, they were 
manifestly unfair. Elsewhere the petitioners piofass their inability to 
see how the new law can be a mitigation of the old law, overlooking the 
fact that lesser punishments are introduced in order to render uune- 
ccaeary the calling into play of the mcn-e severe punishments of the 
old law. 
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The CHAIBMAN said tliere was no doubt the subject was a very 
wide one, and that it bristled with difficulties. « 

OolonoJ RATH BORNE said it could hardly be expected that the 
Bumbay memorialists would ar^^e against their own stand-point. From 
their point of view the memorial was an excellent one. (Hear, hoar.) 

General Sir LE GRAND JACOB admitted all this, but still con¬ 
sidered it important that petitioners seeking redress from the House of* 
Commons should be very careful to state their cose with fairness and 
with a strict adherence to sound reasons without the aid of fictitious 
ones. The duty of an advocate is to state his own case as best he can 
but the duty of petitioners to Parliament is not to ignore or misstate 
the position of their opponents. 

The CHAIRMAN said there could be no doubt that the great debate 
in the House of Commons which took place on the previous night would 
do great good. 

General Sir LE GRAND JACOB said there was no doubt the Indian 
Government were in fault for their needlessly hurried action; and Lord 
Cranbrook’s despatch to Lord Ljtton was an excellent one, and 
remedied most of the evils which the Bombay memorialists anticipated 
from the adoption of the Act 

The Report of the Council was then formally adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN then proposed that the Right Hon. Sir Laurence 
Peel be re-elected President for the ensuing year. It was a matter of 
deep regret that the great age and infirmity of the President prevent 
him from attending the meetings of tlie Association. At the same 
time the Council were quite certain that his mind was with them, because 
they had frequent communications from him, and he sent his opinions 
and advice, which nobody who knew him would undervalue. Tlieir Pre¬ 
sident in fact did all in his power to aid them; and the very circumstance 
of the Association having at its head so moderate and so excellent a 
man, was a fortunate one. It is, all Anglo-Indians would admit, “ viagnvm 
et venei'obiU noinen ” —(hear, hear)—and it was to be hoped the meeting 
would unanimously re-elect him to the Presidency. 

General Sir LE GRAND JACOB seconded the motion, saying that 
the explanations of the Cbaurman as to the interest displayed by Sir 
Laurence Peel in the work of the Association had removed any objec¬ 
tions he might have entertained, for it was shown that the President 
did all that could be expected of an aged man. He entirely concurred 
with all that the Chairman had said regarding the advantage of having 
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Budi a man at the Lead of the Aseociation. The motion was then carried 
unanimotielj, 

Mr. 0. W. ARATHOON moved that the following gentlemen be 
elected Vioo-Presidents: His Exeellenoy Kaghiinatli Rao; General Sir 
George Ealfour^ K.C^B., M.F.; General Sir Arthnr Cottoiij. K.C.y.b i 
Major-General Sir George Le Grand Jacob, C.B,, KrC, S.I. 

Mr, KUSTOMJEE YICCAJEK eenondcd this motioi'i, which was 
adopted maji, otJit. 

General Sir LE GHAHD JACOB moved that the following gentle- 
moft be re-elected membars of the Council: E, B, Eastwlckr Esq,, 
OrB, ; Sir Charles ’Wingfield, K.C.S. I.; C. B. Denison, E^iq,,'M,P. j 
Pt Pirie Gordon, Eeq. ; John Farley Leith, Esq,, Q-C., M-P.; S, P. 
Low, Eg<]|,; General Sir Goorge Malcolm, K-.C,B, j John Bruco 
Norton, Esq. 

MIPZA PEER BUKIISH seconded this^ nml it was adopted ciJti. 

The GHAtftMAK: These are all oxit foimal resolntlons, but I 
would wigb to say a few words as to my Jonmey to India- I am sorry 
til at my absence in India lias prevented me from uttending", ag I should 
have done, the meetings of the Association j wlicusver I am at home I 
mate a point of coming to the meetings. I hope that tbe joavneys I 
have made in India, althongb tliey have not borne iinmediato fiuib will 
he to the ultimate advantage of the Association- I had tlie opportunity 
of seeing many chiefs and men of high inflnemcein Tndin^ wlio, of coarse* 
have the interest of their emintry thoTonghly at heai-t^ and they are 
convincsd that the Association is a valuable one. Put* as I said before* 
n series of calami tiea haB befall on India; and there wero great ex¬ 
penses consaquciit on the highly successful visit of the Prince of Wales 
to India. L do not mention this as depretatiug that royal visit, bccaiiac* 
aa I say, it was im eminently succesefiil one* but there is no doubt it 
imposed great expense u^jon many of the chiefs and ptinoea of India. 
The Euler of Hyderabad, for insianoe* expended onarmous sums in 
preparation, and although the Prince of Wales did not visit the 
capital after all* the cost was the same. These expenses, and the onyay 
nsesssitated by the prevalent distress and famine* naturally deterred 
these dignitaries from looking at seeoudaiy mattersH I belinvo now that 
an end has been reached of tlic troubles with which India has beeit 
afilicted, and J think you will find that in the ensuing year our position 
will improve and the meang of the Agaoeintion will be increased for good 
by the collection of subscriptions for the erection of a hall of tiicir own. 

General Sir LE GEAND JACOB said he would be happy to sub¬ 
scribe for thia puipose when the scheme was put forward. 
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Tlie CHAIRilAN also said he would be glad to offer his subscrip¬ 
tion, and otliers would doubtless do the same. A considerable sum 
would be needed, and the initiative would necessarily be taken by the 
home members of the Association, so as to form a pedestal, as it were, 
upon which to base the Indian snbscnptions. 

Colonel llATHBORNE entirely coincided with the expediency of 
taking steps to secure the Association a permanent home, as it would 
procure the East India Association a more prominent position in the 
mind.s of the public at home, and so enable the Association to bring 
more influence to bear to represent the reasonable wants and wishes of 
the people of India. The policy of the chiefs of India in hesitating to 
cordially support the Association was, to his mind, a very short-sighted 
one. When the arrow of dispossesion struck them they spent money 
right and left, and in improper and injudicious ways to get a hearing in 
England, whereas one half or one quarter the sum spent in advancing 
the legitimate influence of the Association would save them from being 
wronged at all. By keeping right and justice before the English 
Qovemment and people, the Association conld do a useful and necessary 
work, and in this light its claims sboitld be impressed upon the chiefs 
and rulers of India. 

General 8ir LE GRAND JACOB remarked that there were two 
classes of objectors or opponents to the East India Association. The 
first class were those who called themselves Government men, who 
fancied that this was a sort of opposition shop to the Indian Council, 
and therefore liked to throw cold water upon its work, and thought it 
a little too radical and revolutionary. Tliis was a great mistake, for 
the object of the Association was to support the Indian Government in 
all right doing, and in cases of error to point th» fault out, so that 
amendment could take place. Li every right sense the East India 
Association was a strong supporter of the British Government in India; 
and the opposite notion was entirely erroneous. (Hear, hear.) The 
other class were referred to by Colonel Rathbome—the princes and 
chiefs of India, who in some instances grumbled and fretted that their 
individual wrongs were nut taken up. Instead of supporting tlie As¬ 
sociation in securing right and preventing mischief, they waited until the 
evil was done to themselves. There were thus two classes of objectors— 
those who thought the Association were grievance mongers, and those 
who complained tliat they were not. 

Thu CHAIRMAN said it had been suggested that the occasion of 
these Annual Meetings should be marked by a dinner, and this was a 
point that should be considered, for there was no doubt that Englishmen 
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deemed that the legitiniate way of carrying-on a moveiaent HkG tlieira, 
and people would be more likely to give cordial support to any object 
after dluuer than before. 

Somo con Ter nation followed on the propriety of preparing a naanaal 
of the usee an.d objecta of the ABBociation, and a uni form Collect jon of 
the cftsea com mg within the crtgulaatice of the Aasociation, after which a 
TOte of thanks to the Chahman terminated the proceedingSK 


AFfTUAL HEFORT, 1877-8. 

Yoni- Council beg to aubmit their Report for the past year, 1877-78^ 
from which it will be seen that they have couponed to carry out the 
objecte for whieh the Asaociatioii waa instituted—viz,, tJie independeDt 
and diBrntereated adTOCftcy and promotion of the puhlie iniereata and 
welfare of the inhabitants of Indta, 

For ten years the Council have hecu engaged, notnnsticceBBfijiny, in the 
imporhant work they have undertnkenj and daring that time much ugefal 
information, haa been diffused tVnfough the laud by means of the JoaTual 
of the Aaeociation^ paraphlets, and the ogeuey of the Presa; importojit 
subjects liave heou diacuBsed, and valuable opinions hflTe bean elicited 
from atafesmeu and others of wide 0?!p6Tience and practicnl knowledge; 
and as far as the means placed at the digpofjal of the Oouneil will aLlow^ 
they are still contanuTng to carry out the objects of the Association. 

i>irj>iAK Faiiilii'jns. 

In the previoua year two publio meetings were held^ at which an able 
paper ou the aabject of Indian famines was read—the firet^ on the 
Indian I^blem of Indian Famines^” by Mr. R H. Elliot; and a 
second paper on Indian Famines and Indian Organization/' by Mr. J. 
B, Phear, late Judge of tlic High Court of Calcutta. Ii) the papers 
and tlie discussion which followed, the following point was brought out 
very clearly—riz., the liarm that has accrued from destroying the 
ancient forms of self-govemment among the Katives which were fonud 
in existence, and substituting a lOo centralized goverament. 

During the past session another paper on the subject of famines was 
read by Grcneral Sir Arthur Cotton, entitled The Prevention and 
Counteraction of ludlan Famines.” 

Faminej it wfts shown, had not been prevented, though vast sums 
of money bad been spent on railways, itrigation, and navigation worka, 
and millions had died of want; and it was suggested that in the pro¬ 
vision of incraaBed means of irrigation and improved water caiviage would 
be found the way to escape from famines; that the multitude of old irriga^ 
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tion works might be greatly improred and extended, and that the in- 
unmerable sites for storing water which existed shonld be talcen ad- 
Tantago of. In the discnssion which followed the reading of this Paper, 
these views were generally approred. 

The amount of sympathy felt by the people of England towards 
their fellow*subjects in India suffering from the awful calamity of 
famine, was shown by the subscriptions to the Famine Fnnd. In 
October a circular inriting subscriptions was sent by the Secretary to 
members of the Association, but most of them had subscribed to the 
Fund in their respectire localities. The amount collected in response 
to the appeal was 5S/. 148., which was sent to the Mansion House 
Indian Fund, and acknowledged in the columns of the Tmee. 

THie DAUPEnS AND ADVAKTAOBB OF PAHLlAUENTAnT AND POPULAR 
(eNOLISH) INTEBPBRBNOE IN TBB OOVZRNMItNT OF INDIA. 

On the 20th of February a meeting was held, at which Mr. Jomos 
Boutledge read a paper on The Dangers and Advantages of Parlia¬ 
mentary and Popular (Engh'sh) Interference in the Government of 
India.” After weighing the advantages and evils of popular inter¬ 
ference, the writer urged that the wholesome principle of English poli¬ 
tical life is sleepless watchfulness, and what was good for England was 
also good for India; that ^ose who laid the foundations of our Empire 
insisted that they should be made to rest on justice, and that wrong¬ 
doing should be curbed; that popular intorfereoce was reasonable, 
necessary, and inevitable, because, if danger is incurred in India, 
England has to pay the penalty in treasure and lives; and it is of tlie 
first importance to know that England would defend India to the last. 

Mr. Stansfeld, M.P., the Chairman of the meeting, in closing the 
debate, made some seasonable remarks, and showed that the conquost of 
India by England was not a matter of accident, but the time had come 
for the domination of the races not capable of self-government; that we 
had a mission to fulfil there; and in the history of the world there were no 
other people who had done so much in the way of conquest with so 
much conscience as the English people. In his opinion the dangers 
were almost nii, and the advantages great. He could see no danger 
ft^m such meetings being held, and their object shonld be to increase 
the amount of popular interest in the administration of the affairs of 
India in this country. 

THE VILLAQB PANCHATAT: CONCILIATION AS A RBMEDY FOR AGRARIAN 
DISORDBRS IN INDIA. 

On the 13tli of March last, Mr. W. Wedderbnm, of the Bombay 
Civil Service, read a paper before the Association, entitled “ The 
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VUljtge PfluuliAijat; Conciliation ae a Eemodj for Agi'nrian Diaorderg in 
India ;”’iu wlucli pnpei‘ inqutrj was tnado na to tlie cauaea wLicli hare 
led to the exti^aine poverty aod indebteduesa of tUe cultivating clasaciij 
aa to the actkin of ths Civil Couria in diapoesOBBing tlic landlioldera and 
in pi'odnoing agrarian violence and dfsorderj and as to tlie legialatiye 
retnedies wMcli havo hitherto been attempted ■ and the folloiring 
Wei'S mdiented aa the leading remedies for ejiisting nnaircliy and 
paupengm:— 

(1) Oc>ti^-U{ativnt to heal the quarrel between the lendera and 

the borrowers; 

(2] Improved Credit, to lower the rate of interoat; and 

(S) A Lttvj oj to provide a means of escape for the 

debtor in extreme ciases* 

At the meeting the chair was taken bj Sir George *Campl>oll, 
K.G.SJ^J M!.Ph \ he aa well aa other gentlemen of large Indian oxpe^ 
rience took part in the digeuasEon \ and it was generally agreed tiiat the 
employment of Panebayata wonld be iiigkly advantageous as tending to 
promote good-will among the rural claasesj and to reduea mischiovou* 
litigation. 

The Council havo addrcaacd a memo dal to the Seci'Ctary of Stale for 
India, praying for an inquiry to be made, in order to ascerHiin how far 
the poverty and indebtednoeg of tlja cultivalwag classee is due to defects 
in the existing judicial aystem for the recovery of dtbt, and wbetlier 
the delay, vexatioUj uuoortuiuty, and uxpeiiBc of Htigatiou might not be 
materially reduced by restoring the ancient aud custfjuiary institution of 
VDlage PauebAyats, [The metnorid is insorted in the Appendix.] 

THE EMPJjOVMKifT OV KATiVE tmOO^B lH EUnOnC. 

The employment of hTative Troope in Euixipc formed tbe subject of 
sn able paper read by Mr. Foggo at tbe Westminster Palace Hotel on 
the £6th of Jtmo, Tbe admailtagea and disadvantages of the measure 
were carefully balanced, and a valnable amonut of information on tb& 
anbject, ns well aa of the views held by persons of esperience, was 
brought together in the paper, wliich led to an important discuasioti, in 
the course of which expression was given to opinions highly approving 
of ilie liieasurcj and stating that the step iind created great safiafaction 
in India^ 

DELEGATE g EOH IKDIA. 

The Bombay Branch of the Agsoctation held a meeting, at which Sir 
David Wed.dcrburi>, a Vice-President of the Association, read a paper 
giving somo ienportant suggcsriong on tlie subject of Delegates for 
India,” lu the courao of tlio paper be pointed out that any individual 
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or class whose case is not espoused by one party or other in Parliament 
finds great diflSculty in making progress, and the apparent in(fififerenc 0 
which the House of Commons manifests for Indian affairs results partly 
from the fact that it is not a question in which the constituencies feel 
themselres interested, and partly it is an acknowledgment of its own 
ignorance; that it was hopeless to attempt to obtain for India anything 
like proportional representatires; that the English people are very 
desirous to know about India; they wish to govern it justly, but they 
are not prepared to resign tliat government by admitting a large number 
of Native representatives. Sir David Wedderbum thought that the 
precedent given by the United States should be copied. In that country, be¬ 
sides the thirty-seven States which compose the great Republic, there are 
large tracts of country known as territories, of which the population or 
importance is not sufficient to jnstify their admission to the Union. 
Congress makes lows for these territories, bnt although they send no" 
members to Congress they are not unrepresented. They each send one 
representative, who is styled a delegate ; he has the right to speak, bat 
not to rote. And the Branch was urged to agitate to promote tlie ad¬ 
mission into Parliament of at least six delegates, that the minds of 
Englishmen slionld be fatniliai'ised to it, and when that is done the rest 
will not be a difficult task. 

THE CONDITIONS AND MRTHODS OF INDUSTRIAL PROOUKSS IN INDIA. 

The Chairman of the Bombay Branch, Mr. W. Martin Wood, opened 
a discussion on tlie Conditions and Methods of Industrial Progress 
in India,*’ in a very suggestive paper on the subject of developing the 
resources of India, a country which has to pay such a tribute annually 
that she has to send abroad commodities worth 15,000,OOOf. more than 
she receives. He pointed out that the moral resources of the country 
were thrift, industry, and intelligence, and that they most wanted self- 
reliance, co-operation, and perseverance; tliat there was ample room 
for improvement in agricultural irrigation, especially in the direction of 
cotton and seeds, in developing mineral resonrees; he showed that cotton 
mills, silk mills, sngor mills, and paper mills had been established with 
sncccss; that the cultivation of the aloe, of the wild plantain, which 
produced the manilla hemp, of grape vines, and frankincense, had been 
proved to be very remunerative, and he mged the co-operative principle 
to these iudusti'ies. At a subsequent meeting on the same subject. Dr. 
Blaney dwelt upon the richness of the resources of the country, and the 
necessity of fostering the first risings of industries which would con¬ 
tribute to the permanent wealth of the country. 
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NATIVK rRBSB ACT. 

The Bombay Branch of the Association haye taken action with 
regal'd to the Native Press Act, and forwarded a Petition, which was 
presented to Parliament by Mr. J. Farley Leith, M.P., on the 29th 
May. In the Petition it was stated that the spirit and actual pi*o- 
visions of the Act were objectionable, and tlie summary manner in 
which it was carried through the Legislative Council effectually closed 
the door on all independent criticism, which might have suggested 
sundry desirable alterations in detail; that the measure is one of a retro¬ 
grade character, quite out of liarmony with the principles on which the 
British administration of the country has been conducted; and that 
it is calculated in its working to aggravate the very mischief it is 
designed to prevent. The concluding part of the Petition is as follows: 

*• Under the circumstances herein stated, your petitioners submit that 
no case whatever has been made out for exceptional and extraordinary 
•legislation like that in this Act, instituting a policy which arrests 
the political and intellectual progress of the country, and deprives 
the people of a vital portion of those public rights which they had 
long thought perfectly secure to them under the joint protection of 
Crown and Parliament. And your petitioners, as loyally bound, will 
ever pray for the honour and preservation of Parliamentary authority 
and the prosperity of the Empire.” 

[A copy of the Petitiou is inserted in the Appendix.] 

REMOVAL or orrtcB. 

The Conncil in a previous report stated that they had received a 
notice under the “ Public Offices Act” from the Office of Works that 
their Office would be required for the site of the new Public Offices, 
which are to extend from the new Public Offices to and include all the 
north side of Great George Street, and from Parliament Street, west 
side, to the Park. Another notice to the same effect was received 
during the year, and as soon as the Government plans are definitely 
fixed, the Council will have to look out for other offices. 

PAPERS IN THE JOURNAL. 

The Council have published the following Papers in the Journal:— 

“ The Prevention and Counteraction of Indian Famines.*’ A 
Paper read by General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.O.S.I. ; 
with Discussion. 

« Delegates for India.” A Paper road by Sir David Wkd- 
dbrburk, Bart., before the Bombay Branch of tiie 
Association. 
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**The Conditions and Methods of Industrial Progress in 
India.” A Discussion before the Bombaj Branch of the 
Association. 

“ The Dangers and Advantages of Parliamentary and Popular 
(English) Interference in the Grovemment of India.” A 
Paper read by Jambs Rootlbdgx, Esq.; with Discussion. 

“The Panch&yat; Conciliation as a Bemedy for Agrarian 
Disorders in India.” A Paper read by W. Weddbhburk, 
Esq. ; with Discnssion. 

“ The Employment of Indian Troops in Europe.” A Paper 
read by Oborob Focmo, Esq.; with Discussion. 

LOSSES BY DEATH. 

It is with great regret the Council record the death of two members 
—John Dickinson, Esq., and William Dent, Esq., who had been warm* 
supporters of the Association. 

ELBCTIONB OF MBMBBllS. 

His Excellency BogoonathBow; General Sir George Balfour, K.O.B., 
M.P.; General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.L; Major-General Sir George 
Le Grand Jacob, C.B., K.C.S.L; have been elected Vice-Presidents of 
the Association. 

The following gentlemen have been elected Members of the Council, 
sinco the lost annual meeting, to fill vacancies: Sir T. Douglas Foiayth, 
G.B., ELC.6.I.; Bustomjee Viccajee, Esq.; V, E. Dhairyavan, Esq.; 
George Palmer, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service; Robert Blair 
Swinton, Esq., late of the Madras Civil Service ; Hormnsjee Nusser- 
wanjee Vakeel, Esq.; Catchick Wise Arathoon, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law; Abul Hussan Khan, Esq. 

Nineteen gentlemen have been elected Members of the Association 
since the last meeting. 

The following Members of the Council retire by rotation, and the 
Council recommend their re-election : Edward B. Eastwick, E«iq., C.B., 
F.R.S.; Sir Charles J. Wingfield, C.B., K.C.S.I.; Christopher B. 
Denison, Esq., M.P.; Patrick Pirie Gordon, Esq., J.P., M.A.; John 
Farley Leith, Esq., Q.C., M.P.; Stephen P. Low, Esq., F.B.G.S.; 
General Sir George Malcolm, K.C.B.; John Bruce Norton, Esq. 

PUBUCATIOKS. 

The Council tender their best thanks to the Proprietors of the fol- 
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louring Papers, wlio pregatit copies for the use of the Ecadiug-iotnij 
TFliere they may he daily read by inemberfi of the Aasociatmn :— 


AligTirlit 

Bombay. 

PP 

Oulcutia, 


Pacca. 

Madras, 

t) 

Londonr 


The AiiffUyh InsiitfAfe Gasette .. 

j, Native ... 

„ Times of Ifidia . .. 

,f Bengalee .... 

„ Niiend of IviUot, and Statsswan ....... 

„ Nindu Fatrioi 

j, iTtdian Nail^ News ...... 

,, East +, + ■ l‘■•P■ + 4 l■ 4 ., ■ a.fa^ri ■ ■q + -l-r»ri + , " + ■ r,,--, ' 

„ Overland Athoneevm and Naiig News , 

,j Madrvn Native Opinion .. 

,i ....... 

^^0d07“ .■hri-li,-l!,--t + ■■ ■ ■■ ■ BJ ■ L, >r,*,-hl ■ + , Iri-h Fl + + b,-j ■■ F-bf- 

„ Joiimal of ihe JS^oc^fi^^ of ... 

Journal cf the Hw/al United Service Instiiufion . 

,3 Jowyial of ihe St a iistical Society _________ _____ 

,, JouTnal of the National Indian Association . . 

„ ProcesdMffs of the Bo^faf Colonial Institute...*..* . 

,, ProceedingE of the Titsi'any and FMlosopMcal Societif 
„ Proceedings of ike Liferctjyand Phitosophieal Sooieti/ 

Their best thanks are ako doe to the Council of India for continuing 
to supply them with Parliaiaientary Returns and other iiit5|>ortaiit papers 
relating to India, copies of which are placed, on the table of the Beading- 
Tooro, whore they are constantly referred to; other copies are sent to 
Bombay for the use of the Bt'aneh there, 

ACCBUKTB. 

The Acooontfii for the year bave been audited, and will be found itt 
the Appendix. 


Lirerpoolr 

Manchester. 
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AXPHABETICAL LIST OF SUBSCRIBEKS 

TI'7«3 huv^Fiiid thsir S^u^scripticms frojjt Ma^ Ij, 1877, to April 30, IS78. 

For £ B. 

ATiet Agnbeg. Ebc[..... 160 

fioorgH Applaton, Ebcj. .. 1878 .. 1 6. 0 

C, W, JLrftthaon, Es5((. ,, 15 0 

QaUftriO Sir Chorge BuKomr, K.C.B.j M.P... 1 & 0 

Mh T, SaaB, Esq., ..;_ 1677-78 . 2 lO Q 

а. C. Btrley, Esq. .. 1878 .. 1 8 O 

Major EvB^i* BcU .. .l, . 3878'77 . 2 10 0 

Majci'-Genjarftl Jftoaoa Elaclc ... .. 3 10 0 

Pt€r Batbsh^ Esq....... . g 10 □ 

Major-'Oeneral Gearp Burn. 1679 .. 1 S 0 

Alaiander Burrell, Eaq. . 1977-78 .. £: 10 0 

H. A. M. Butler-Jebusbuue, Eaq. 1B78 .. 16 0 

A. H. Giimpbdl, Esq...... 1875-77 ., 0 16 0 

J. Scflirlett Oajnjjballj Eaq. .. 1878 .. 1 6 0 

Mi« E[»ry Carpantar (iihe late) . 1877 ICO 

Ganeml Orfeur Cftvetuiglt... 1B7S .. 1 5 0 

Loi-d F. e. Cftvandisli, M,P. 1077-78 . £10 0 

Sic T. E. Colabraoku, Burt^^ M.P. 1676 .. 1 1 0 

J. J. Colmait, Esq., M.P, .. 1677-79 .. 3 10 0 

John GorLatt, Esq.i M. .. 1879 .......... 1 £ 0 

Gtueral Sir Ai-thilr G&ttim, K.G.3.I.. . 1 6 0 

Gliarka CmTay, EBq... „ . 1 6 0 

Tha late A. Caratitjoe^, pet O. Aitliftlieerj Edq. 1677 ... 1 6 O 

Jaland DanTSie;, Eaq. . 1878 .. 1 8 0 

Einei'ion 1!>a.wBGii^ Esq...... ,, . 18 0 

V. E. DTaoiryavau, Esq... ,> . 18 0 

б. S. BtekLiifcOD., Esq. f, . 1 8 0 

Khetter Butt, Esq. 1977 ... 1 8 0 

Robert H. ElUoi^ Esq. .. 1979 .. 1 S 0 

Lifliit.-OolaneT H. L. Biraiia .. 1077-79 . S 10 0 

Calcad W. E. EvAiia. 1878 . 1 8 0 

Ifaior-Ganeral Sir Vincant Eyra^ K.C.S.I., C.B. ... ^ .. 1 8 0 

George Eoggn, Esq.’... 1977-79 . 2 10 0 

Sir T. Douglas EorSytb, X.C.S.I. ^ .. 3 10 0 

F. W. For, E#ii.. 1877 . 1 6 0 

K. IV, Freflland, Eaq... 1378 .. 1 6 0 

Lieut.'Colouel P, 't. French..... .. 1 6 0 

ilajDT-CkiHiTal W. A. Fjere ... 1 6 0 

S. Orove Grady,. Fsq.... 1877 1 6 0 

Right Hoo. Lord B. da A. Giusveuar, M.F. ......... 1978 1 6 0 

9b Bflail F, Hall, EarL... 1374-77 .. 6 0 0 

Sir EiolMtt HaifllltoTi, Birt, K-C-B... 1878 . 1 8 0 

T. F. Hsiiley, Esq........ 1877-76 .. £ 10 0 

Alft?ed L Holiday, Eaq..,... 1978 1 6 0 

Jamas F-Sore, Eaq.... „ . 1 fi 0 

Abul Huiinu Khan, Esq. .. ,, . 1 8 0 

A Ks Hatehiiur. Eaq...... „ .. 1 8 0 

Q 
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MajoT'Oeneral Sir G. La Qrand Jacoby C.B., E.C.8 J. 

CharlM Jay, Eaq... 

John Jonei, Esq... 

Henry Eitnber, Esq.... 

Eev. James Long . 

General Sir John Low, E.C.B., G.C.S.L. 

8. P. Low, Esq. 

Hon. C. J. Lyttelton. 

General C. Mackenzie, C.B.... 

General Sir George Malcolm, K.CJB. . 

Hon. William Markby . 

Lieat.*General W. F. Marriott, C.S.I... 

Hugh Mason, Eeq... 

James Matthews, Esq... 

S. y. Morgan, Esq. .... 

Mias Florence Nightingale . 

Major-Generul J. 0. Palmer...... 

Captain W. C. Palmer . 

George Palmer, Esq. 

T. G. A. Palmer, Esq. 

John Pender, Esq., M.P. 

Lleutk-Colonel A. Fbclpt . 

Bajah Rampal Singh. 

Colonel A. B. Rathbome . 

Major-General W. Hichardson, C.B. 

James Rontledge, Esq. 

The Most Hon. the Marquis of Sahsbory, K.Q. 

B. D. Sassoon, Esq. ....... 

Major-General E. W. S. Soott .. 

Major-General Robert Shaw (.foarnal) . 

H. Lee Smith, Esq. 

8t. John Stephen, Esq. 

Field-Marshal Bight Hon. Lord Stiatbnaim. 

Darid Sutherland, Esq. 

B. B. Swinton, Esq. ..... 

Gannendro hL Tagore, Esq. 

P. M. Tnit, Esq. 

William Tayler, Esq.... 

Thomas Taylor, Esq. .. 

W. Thom, Esq. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, Bart, K.CLB. 

Ber. F. S. Tomer, B.A. .... 

Lient-Colonel F. Tyrrell ... 

J. W. Walker, Esq. 

Sir David Wedderbum. Bart . 

John Whitwell, Esq., M.P. 

T. Lnxmore Wilson, Esq. 

James T. Wood, Esq. 


For 

£ 1 . 
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.* 1 6 
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2 10 
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LIST or LIFE MEMBERS 


Hifl EvoeTlanoy il*go£iriath Roir (187SJh 
llBujeckjM Aderjee, Esq, (iaC9). 
Vcberidita AfljubhAJ, 

W, Fh Andrew^ Esq. (1^^)' 

>r&hanjab C- E- Bihadoor 

X)r- Riutocnjes Euh^OOrjee. 

SorabJeA ShapDarje^ Baag[Ll€«. 

Limjoe JAUKAtJee 

E.H. Shre& BAwajas. 

^nr» AbbM Bey, Esi). 

Laxuioftn D»ji4 Bef'olkhr, Esq. (18$$]. 

H. H. the Ta1i[>re of Bhe wnuggarL 
Rnttanjec BDmaDjcO^ Esq. 

Ale^Dder Broirn, E^q, {l£T0]t 
WadiAblioy Burjonjefl {3S58). 

Bidiblioy EytAmjoe, Esq. fISTtJ. 

D. F. Cftma, Esq. 

D. H. CAmft, Esq. 

D. F. OMUft, Esq. {1S67). 

K. B. Oacqa, Esq. 

B. E. Cami, Esq. 

P. R. CAma, Esq. (1870). 

A. E. Csun|iibsi]], &q. (lOOO). 

]>r. Ananta CtiaudrobEir 
Jchhn CJewy, Esq. 

P. R. Cola, Baq, 

J. G. Ocileman, Eaq. {13$7)> 

Bhai^jed ODSinathjaa, Esq. 

Gsorge CrawBbayj Esq. [ 1870) - 
Manacbjaa Oaraatjee^ Esq. 

Amiodrosa CustoarefaLiad, Esq. 

M. C. Bamanvala, Baq. 

DbnELjasbhny J. Dasbay, Esq. 
blatbra Dshb, ^q. 

Erisbnven GopoL DBabmntsb, Esq. (l£G0]. 
Earayan Dharadbar, Esq. 

Amratraa Diiftey^ Esq. 

OaptaLn F. Banean (L$6S]. 

MuricbflrjLa A. Eustoor, Esq. 

E. K Efistwick, Esq., O.B. (18^7)' 

B. E Ezauce, Esq. (1808). 

Sir Pamsfl Fargnaan (lOOS). 

Bobfict FiEcbsr^ Edq. 

W. 3L Fitzwillianif Eaq. (1887), 

J'obit Flsming, Esq. (1887). 

Hormnajae J. GariaUeB, Esq. 


Mias^twabjce K. Gbandy, Esq. (188$), 
B&boo Eali Cburu GHosbal (1888)^ 

Er. P, E. Gonifis. 

Jabatigir GODBtajdjBe, Eaq. 

P. B. Gordon, Esq. (1880). 

' Captain W, 0+ Grove (1807). 

Baboo Gnogapersiliiad. 

Rigbti Hod, Lord J'oliia Hay (1S67). 
Earaingparaftd Harij^raftijel. 

Jandar Hiiidi, Esq. 

Damoder Harjet, Esq, 

Eajah ly Wstieadose (1667]. 

Aapondiarjoe jAiuaetjee, Esq. 

S, Jamsiodjee, Esq. 

Sorabjee Jamatiedjeo JeeJooBboy, Esq. 
VaurnalsEi Jsera, Esq, 

DolBabboy Karaka, Esq, 

Baboo Frasaaoa Eari, Esq. 

Colonol Jr F. Ejeaoedy (1307). 
Lakhioidua Kbinijaa, Esq, 

Hormnalee S. Kotbarea, B«q, 

' G. Dasbrnakh KriBhuarad, Esq. 

I Futvardbua Eo mmdwadkur, Esq. {1$00), 
H.E. tba Rao of Kutcb (1867). 
JoBjoebboy Laniaj Ebq. 

Bov, Canon Xiigktfooi^ D.D^ (1877)- 
J, Logan, Eaq. (18$8). 

I Matbnrad&a Lowjao, Eaq. 

I Cbubddaa Lullabhoy, Esq, 

! ICnrsundas )U(adliaTndsB, Esq. 
i Rko Sahob Uandlik, Esq. 
j Jalaokobund klanaokohand. Esq. (IS^SJ. 
Djdabboy ManBokjes, Esq. 

J'amaBtjee ManaokjoB, Esq^ 

Kanabboy Manaakjto, Eu]. 
j William Maoford, Esq. (1867). 

1 R. M‘Eivr«tb, E*qr (1867). 

Bryce McMaster, Esq.. C.E, [IS7SJ. 
Baackordas Megjee, Boq. 

I BustoEijM V. Mebrjee. 

■ MoriTAuiee E, Mebta, Esq. 

I Pr Ar Mebta, Esq, (1868). 

Jabaogir bfonsanjae, Egq, 
j Dr Moek^rjee. Ebq. (186$)* 

; Ardascer FramjaB Moon, Esq. 

" KbanasdAS Mnijee, Eaq, 
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®, Haya, Esq. 

Dadabbai Naoroji, £«q. (1866). 
Bayhanath Karayan, £aq. 

Hon. Mnngaldaa Natboobhoy. 

Hon. Framjeo NuMerwanjee. 

W. T. S. OakM, E$q. (1867). 

Dr. Atmaram Panrloorung. 

Lnxamoaraa Hadbavras Patavardhim, 
E«q. (1869) 

Dhioyeebhoy F. N. Patel), £*q. 
Jairajbboy Peerbhoy, Esq. 

Lnlla Qnnga Persad, Eeq. (1868). 
Dhonjeebboy Pestonjee, Eeq. 

Dboramaie Poonjabboy, Esq. 

Baja Pramatha satb Raja Bahadur (1875). 
V. Purtbotamdas, Esq. 

Sbrunant 0. Putwardhau, Eaq. 

Shmnaot M. Putwardhau, Eaq. 
SbrinamtChimnajiRagunath, Esq. (1860). 
Harayan Ramcbandra, Eaq. (1360). 

H.B. Shree Rawajee. 
a E. Rolland. Esq. (1868). 

Byramjie Rooetinijie, )S«q. 

Merwaujie Rooshunjis, Esq. 

D. Ruttoujee, Esq. (1868). 

Sbrunant 0. K. Pant Sacbive, Eaq. 

H. H. Ramcbandra Rao Sabeb. 


Baboo P. Sarcar. 

Baboo P. E. Surradhikari. f 
H. H. the Chief of Sauglee. 

F. Schiller, Eeq. (1868). 

Kaxi Sbababudin (1867). 

Dhiushan Shapootjee, Esq. 

Sorabjee Shapoorjeo, Esq. 

Major*General R. J. Shaw (1867). 

Rev. Narayen Sheehadre (1874). 

Callionji Shewji, Esq. 

Cathandaas Shioji, Esq. 
y. J. Simkeraett, Eaq. 

Eduljee R. Soonawalo, Esq. 

Ruatonjee Sorabjee, Eaq. 

J. W. Sutherland, Eaq. (1867). 

Qokttljee Tabata, Eaq. 

Damodardaa Tapeedas, Esq. 

Molljee Thakersey, Esq. 

Javirilal TTmiashankar, Esq. 

Haridaa Veridaa, Esq. 

Pandit J. C. S. Vidyaaagur, Eatj. 

H.H. Ramab Ynrmadi (1867). 
llklajor-General Sir Robert Wallaoe, 
K.aS.L (1860). 

F. M. Williams, Eeq. (1867). 

Walter Wren, l!^q. (1873). 

Khan Bahadoor Yusif Ali (1873). 


LITE MEMBERS IN KATTYAWAR AND KUTCH. 

H.H. Mohbatlihanjoe, Nawab of Joona- ' Cbaganlal Suntokeram, Bbownuggur. 

gndh, Joonagudb. 1 Bhaicbund Shamjee, Bbownuggur. 

H.H. Bahadoorkbanjee, Heir-Apparent to [ Jaeyatilal Yenilal, Bbownuggur. 

the Nawab of Joonagudb, Joonagudb. ; Jeevunbboy Nanabboy, Bbownuggur. 

Tbe Thaoore of Chitore, Cbitore. i Purbbaabankar (Sowrishnukar, £how> 

Bbaajee Kessowjee, Earbbari of Cbitore, ' nuggur. 

Cbitore. Yajyasbanlcar Qowriahunkar, Bbow- 

Kbaebar Alla Cbella Kbachar, Chief of * nuggur. 

Jnsdan, Josdan. • Vitbaldass Samuldaas, Bbownuggur. 

Utamram Nurbheram, Rajkote. Walk SooraJ Gunga, Shareholder of Jud- 

Nagindaas Brijbhookhundaas, Rajkote. pore, Judpore. 

Bai Kumnbai of Bilkha, Rajkote. Walla Wallera Jnasa, ditto, Judpore. 

Anundlal Hurridaag, Karbbari of Bilkha, Walla Gorkba Meraim, ditto, Judpore. 

R*jkote. I Walla Jiva Gunga, ditto, Judpore. 

Coorerjee Ooyajee, Rajkote. Keesowlal Bbugvanlal, Karbbari, Walla, 

Dboujeeabaw Hormosjee Karaka, Raj- Judpore. 

kote. Narayen DuUnbbji, Chief Karbbari of 

Rao Sabeb Gopaljee Soorbboy, Rajkote. Wudvan, Wndvan. 

Jagannath Itcbaram, Rajkote. Nursingprasad Hnrryprasad, Joonagudb. 

Deeai Cbagan Bhaicbund, Bbownnggnr Nyaicbund Roopshnnker, Joonagudb. 
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iSsIidb Luscmi^ank^ Bhsl, 
j'oonaijxidlL' 

llJAaaiuya Sakeb of Ahipeilatsd, Joana- 
gadh, 

KohdiEiA Mabaji Sakeb^ Joonagudh. 

lifiwdeeii Meeja, JcKJoagmlli. 

Dsi^aii GocuTj'Sie Sniqp'Utram 
jDd'jj^gudlir 

Jamodat ESalA Hiudeg, Jooqagudh. 

£utbDDjC4> Ktuowje^: Kotbari, Bboo]. 
Rajgat L»]jL Ladhaj^ 

I?r^ DorabjfiB HonD.t1a.jaa5 G-lG.M,Ci* 
Bhcoj. 

Mebta HarAfibutid, Bhoojr 

Tbakar Gevindjet Dburninaeyj BbooJ. 

BaatoiDjaii Morvaojee and San9, Bhoaj. 


Pear LTltfuHB MakiindBenj Ehooj. 
lahvurlBd Ochnwranij Officlatiog Dawan^ 
Bhooj- 

. J aLa.iua:Dg5 Bbofij. 

; Mabta VaJabhjeB Ladba^ Bbo&j. 

Nurbharam HnrjeeviaQp Bllfioj. 

Nst^ir iltrza Meeya, BhooJ, 

Goorjaa iTerijj EhapJ. 

Savai Qonroojeaj Bh.O&i. 

Anundjaa ViabratD, BbooJ. 

Tbaker KMaandnaa HaTftnj^ep Anjar, 
BbooJ, 

j Veertbadjca Food jaji of KnnthkoSe, AnjaTj 
i BhcKij. 

] J^raiB SldLvJe^, Moooidra^ Bbooj. 

. Tbaker XitlintiiAA Pitambar^ Bhocj, 


LIFE MEMBERS ll<r BOMBAY. 

Dr- Anqnta Cbandropa^ Bombay. J Tbo Hod. Juatioa Nauabhoy HurridaeBj 

Cursatjaa Jtbangbfier Taracbund, Bom- ( Bamb&J. 

bay, ■ Tha HoDr RaoSkhfibYishTaDatiL Newayaa 

Bialjee B.DHtoaije« iSooua^'nJta^ Bombay. Mandlik, Bombay. 

Kaabmatli Trimbak Tolan^, Bombay. Pwtranjee Byrawjea Kotewal, Kurtaohet. 
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APPENDIX A. 

To the Right Honourable Viscount Cranbrook, Her MaJesU^s Secretary of 
State for India in CounciL 

The Humble Memorial of the Council of the East India Association 
Sheweth, 

That the Enst India Association has been instituted for the inde> 
pendent and disinterested advocacy and promotion, by all legitimate 
means, of the public interests and welfare of the inhabitants of India 
generally; and that, among other means, the above object is songht 
to be attained by holding Public Meetings at which Papers on Indian 
subjects are read aud discussion is invited. 

That on the 13th of March last, Mr. W, Wedderbum, of the 
Bombay Civil Sei-vice, read a Paper before the Association, entitled, 
" The 'Village Panchdyat: Conciliation as a Bemedy for Agi-arian Dis¬ 
orders in India; that in the said paper inquiry was made as to the 
causes which have led to the extreme poverty and indebtedness of the 
cultivating classes, as to the actiou of the Civil Courts in dispossessing 
the landholders and in producing agrarian violence and disorder, and as 
to the legislative remedies which have hitherto been attempted; and 
that the following were indicated as the leading remedies for existing 
anarchy and pauperism:— 

1. Conciliation, to heal the quarrel between the lenders and the 
borrowers ; 

3. Improved Credit, to lower the rate of interest; 

3. A Law of Insolvency, to provide a means of escape for the debtor 
in extreme cases. 

That on the occasion of tlie said Paper being read the chair was 
taken by Sir George Campbell, K.C.S.L, M.P,; that he as well as other 
gentlemen of large Indian experience took part in the discussion ; and 
that it was generally agreed that the employment of Panchiyats would 
be highly advantageous as tending to promote good-will among the 
rural classes, and to reduce mischievous litigation. 

That annexed are copies of the Paper and of the report of the Dis¬ 
cussion above referred to. 

That this question appears to be deserving of special attention with 
reference to a Bill ” for the relief of indebted agriculturists in certain 
districts in the Presidency of Bombay,” which was introduced at a 
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lueetiQg' of the LpgisUtive Council held at Simla on the 20th of June 
lust. 

That, after careful consideritton of the eubjectj your Memoria-liata 
jjray that your Loi'dahip in Oonnoil ’frill be plaasedj by the appointment 
of a GommiBsion, or by such other means us may appear fit, to direct 
inquiry to be made in order to nscertam bow fju^ the poverty and indebt¬ 
ed ueee of the cultivating classes is due to defects in tlie existing judiciul 
system for the raeoyery of debt, and ’fvhether the dday, yexation, uncoiv 
tuinty, and espouse of litigation might not be Tnaterially reduced by 
restoring the ancient and customary institntioa of Villsgs Patiohifyftls, 
And your Memorialists will eyer pray. 

(Signed) Edward B* Eastwice, 

Gbainoftu of th& Council of the Eaet India AEsociadon 

20j Great George-street, Wsstjcaiiister, S,W+ 

India Office, July 2^rd, 1S78. 

Sir,—I am desired hy Lord Onmbroolc to acknowledge the receipt 
of the Memorial of the Council of the East India ABSOciation, ond ’to 
stftta that the matter wdl receiye his due considci'afiiou.—Youra 
faithfully, 

(Signed) W. .T* MaitlakDh 

The Chairman of the Conneil of the East India Association, 

20, Great George-street, S.W. 


APPENDIX K 

To Hcnoui-nhU Oorfiy^ions of in Tarliamsni 

Aasembled. 

The hnmble Petition of tlie Managing Committss of the Bombay Branch 
of the East India Assoeiation 

Most reepootfully Bheweib, 

That your petitioners have obaetved with great regret the enactment 
hy the Council of his Excellency the Groyernor-Geueral of India of Act 
No. IX. of 187S, for controlling publicationB in the Oriental languages, 
both because yonr petitioners consider the spirit and actual proyJsio-ns of 
the said Act to bo highly objectionable, and hecanse the summary 
manner in which it ’was carried through the Legislative Council effectu¬ 
ally dosed the door on all mdepondent criticism, which might hare 
snggested snndry desirable alterations in detail. 
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2. That your petitioners are humbly of opinion that the measure in 
question is one of an entirely retrograde character, quite out ofniarmony 
■with the principles on which, upon the whole, the British administration 
of thin country has been hitherto conducted ; and that it is calculated 
in its actual working to aggravate the very mischief which it is designed 
to prevent. 

8. Your petitioners need not dwell on what is now an admitted 
axiom of statesmanship and political philosophy, that under ordinary 
circumstances no restraints on the liberty of the Press are either ex¬ 
pedient or efficacious for achieving the end in view. That axiom ap¬ 
pears to be admitted even by the strongest advocates of the Act in ques¬ 
tion, who have been content to rest the justification of the measure on 
the ground that the special circumstances of the case require special 
legislation. 

4. Your petitioners, however, venture to submit that the existence 
of any such special circumstances has not been in any way made out. 
Your petitioners have carefully read through all the extracts from 
Vernacular newspapers relied upon by the Government of India for its 
justification, and with the exception of a very small minority of them— 
and those selected from some of the most obscure and insignificant 
prints—your petitioners venture to submit that they ore perfectly 
timate comments on public affairs, however erroneous the views of the 
writers may sometimes be. A recent English writer of considerable ex¬ 
perience in Indian journalism is of the same opinion when he says: 

I have no hesitation in saying that in its higher ports it is generally 
characterised by firmness, and that in the journals of a lower character 
the strength of the language used is often miscalculated by the writers, 
while in neither case is it characteristically disloyal. Nothing of all that 
England has commended to India by precept and example is better 
worth preservation by India than a free, fearless Press, and any money 
spent in making that Press known to the great towns—the popular life 
of England—would be a valuable outlay.” Your petitioners also 
believe that iu the small number of cases of exceptionally mischievous 
writings—writings which can be fairly regarded as seditions or treason¬ 
able in tone—the law laid down in the Indian Penal Code is amply 
sufficient to meet and remedy that occasional evil. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, your petitioners submit that the plea put forward in favour 
of this admittedly exceptional measure, even if there were no positive 
objections to it, would be altogether insufficient 

5. But there is at least one very seriohs objection to the main pro¬ 
vision of the Act, and to this your petitioners would now crave leave 
to ask the special attention of your Honourable House. The power of 
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interference witli tlii& PreaSj undBir tlie Act in questiioii, ig vfleted in 
certnm "isiecutiTe ofEcera, irttTi an appejil t& certain higlier executiTa 
officers^ and all tli& Judicial Coniis are by this Act precluded from enter' 
tainfng any jurisdictfen in inattcre that may be alleged by local executiTe 
officiala to fall witliin tbe scope of tlia Act. Your petitioners cannot 
but express tlie strongest objectMin to this provigion, Atid your 
petitionei-fi inuet take leave to point out that tliis etretching of tlis 
powers of the Exacutivo in India at the expense of iliie Judiciary appears 
to be part of a furtively designed system^ this being only one of seToral 
measures in which that object ig aimed ah Several of the Acta recently 
passed both by the Provincial and Supi'eme Legislatures ill India have 
oontaLued clauses to exclude the jurisdiotion of the ordinary Courts of 
the land in matters fulling witliiu the provisions of those Acts. Your 
petitionei's thint that this is a serious abuse of flie powera vested in 
the Indian Legislatures by the Imperial Fai'liament. It ig eqnivalout 
to an introduction of the old syatem of Adiuifiistration by Government 
orders and proclamationg only in another and gligbtly disguised form. 
And youi' petitioners feel conhdent that your Honourable Honss wilj 
regard with distrust and displeasure this retrograde tendency, which 
eeertis to have reached its cIiiucli in Olaugos 0, 6, % l2j, and 16 of this 
Act. 

d- If there is one circucuitance more tlian another which constitutes 
the superiority of British rule over former Govemments in this country, 
it is^ next to the liberty of gpecoh and tliought, the abridgment of the 
sphere of personal govoriiment^ the gradual extension of th& reign of 
law. Liberty of speech has now, for the first time in a period of peace^ 
heen trenched upon by the Act In quegtion. The reign of law has been 
gradually in process of subtle and indirect curtailment for a consider¬ 
able number of years. Your petitioners humbly ask your Honourable 
House to take measures to check thig lapse ou the part of the Indian 
authorities from tlie higher stand-point which British rule in India has 
hitherto occupied^ and whieh in the eyes of the people has in a very 
great degree made up for some of the inevitable disadvautages of de¬ 
pendency ou n foreign Power. 

7. Your petitioners believe thnt the Act in question has been 
modelled to some extent on a statute passed by the Imperial Parliament 
for Irclcmd, being 33 and S4 Vict.^ c. 9. But your petitioners beg to 
point out two most essentiaL differences between that Act and the Act 
passed by the Indian Legislature. In the first plftCCj the Imperial 
statute is expressly inade temporary, to he in operation for only a yeai' 
and ft half, or thereabouts, while the Indian Act is absolutely without 
limitation in its duration; eecoudly, the Euglish^Irish Act givoa a 
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reimtdy to tlie Agj^i'iQV^d partj bj of damages against tbe executive 
offiaer responsible, thus giviag power to the subject to bring the<ioriiuot. 
of such esEJCUtive officer before the constituted Courts of tlia laudn And 
the ostentatious exclusion of this constitutional remedy, os your poti 
tioners need scarcely point ouh is the feature of this Act which, as your 
petitioners venture to suhuiit, calls for tlxc sta'ongest reprobotion on the 
part of jOur Honourable HoubOk Your petitioners therefore submit 
that the ahove^cited Imperial statute does not by any means justify the 
nuconstitutional character of the Indian Act^ There is algo this faii:hcr 
circumstance to he noted, that the necessity for the presei'vstion of peace 
in Ireland at that time might be lield to justify Uie onactniont of the 
temporary Imperial atatutOn Xlie newspapers wLecL it was sought io 
control by the Act had, in so many words, incited tenants to murder 
their landlcrda, or called on Irishmen to rebel and war agamst ilie Staten 
and the result of those writings, ag well eg other fipeciaJ circumstonoes, 
had led to a chronic stale of disturbance and crime iu Ireland. No such 
state of things has been or can be even alleged in excuse of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Indian Legislature. 

6. In Support of this measure it was ui'ged in the Council of his 
Excellency the Qovernor-Qcueral that several of the Yerjiacular joumala 
hod within the past few years igsumed a tons of fixed hostility to 
the British Government. Your petitionerg gubmit that any inference 
which may be drawn from the tone of some few of the writings referred 
to would be altogetlier erroneougn The value to this country of Britisli 
govemmant^ your petitioners are firmly persuaded, bag at HO time been 
mors fully appreciated^ nor its power more distinctly realised, than at 
present lliero has never been less thought of the possibility of its 
Bubveraion, or a more vivid sense of the neoeaaity of its continuance than 
at tbig jancture* What the VernfiCHUr papers alluded to are really* 
cbargaablf with is: 

(1,J That they frequently expose, and sometltties too sarverely 
reflect upon, Individual offiofalB and their proceediugs. 

(2.) Tliat they publish criticisms, oftei' bitter, and pcmetimes 
erroueouBj on the financial results of British admEuiE- 
tation. 

(a.) The complaints of the former class, your petitioners thiufc, are 
not due bo much to any alteration in the views or positions of the 
conductors of the VtjrmiculBr papci's, as to the fact tliat, under recent 
legislation, such os tl^e Criminal Procedure Code and the various 
Acts for introdticiug Municipal!ricE into Indian Towns and yillageSj and 
the like, local officers of Government, mainly out of the Presidency 
towns, hare been exercising the powers vested iu them in modes which 
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give riiie to more nunBeraus oompl^inta. Our Indian legtsUtom refuse 
to see^^tlie change in their o'wn eondnct and poliej* and then charge the 
who-l!& of tho mi^chievoua result irhich follows on an assuined altaration 
m the tone of the Vernacular papers. 

(i.'J 1'he complaints of the latter class eltc directed mainlj' to the 
apparent gTadnal hn]iO¥eriel»ifnent of the coimtTyj the heavy land 
aEaessenentEj the alleged oppreaEi^^e taxeSj imperinl, provincial, and 
innnieipal, the large drain on Indian resoui’ces for Home Charges,” 
aiid questions of like nature. In regard to these no attars, your peti¬ 
tioners believa there ia considerable leom for improveinent in the policy 
of Goveniment, and great justice in many of tha complaints made. But 
the authorities, inafead of setting earnestly about looking into these 
mattera, attempt merely to stifla the voice of complaint, Yonr peti- 
tionerfl are persuaded that your Honourable House wilt give no counten¬ 
ance to tb&t attempt, especially having regard to fhe fact that with 
reference to both these dassee of coruplainta the Vernacular press does 
not by any maims stand alone- 

9. Youf petitioners have also seen, too, with considerable sarprise, 
the plea advanced that the new Act mltigatee the fleverity of the exist¬ 
ing law upon the subject* This argnmeut, your p&titioners venture to 
aay, could only have been urged in ignorauce of the facts of the Case. 
tSection 20 of the new Act expressly saves alive all the provisions 
of the existing law bearing upon such cases ; so that the pnnishment of 
confiscation of copies of nswapapersj type, plantj machinery, &o., pre' 
scribed by the present Act ia in addition to Such punishment as 
may be inflicted under the old law. How that can bo a miti¬ 
gation of the severities of the old law, it is difficult to perceive. But 
your petitioners furfcliei' submit that even a mitigation of the severity of 
the old lew is not acceptable to the people of the country, when such 
mitigsticn. is coupled with the pernicious and retrograde proviaiou that 
the authorities to administer tlie new law ai‘e to be the executive officers 
of Government^ thus depriving the people of theEr constitutional rights 
to protection by Courts of Justice. 

10* In tha course of tlie dietossEona on the Act in the Legislative 
Oouucdl of the Viceroy it was axprcssly stated that the Govemmeiit 
did not wish to interfere with any criticism of its conduct in the 
English language, but that the intention waa to check undue liberty 
of criticism in the Vernaoulnrs, which criticism was addressed uininly 
to ignorant people, and therefore more likely to lead to miBchiovous 
oonsaquonees. In spite, however, of this express declaration, the Act 
is 60 framed ae to aifect bi-lcngual papers without excluding from Its 
operations the Eoglish columns of such papers. Yonr petitipnerB venture 
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to submit, ibaf tltis poriiou o£ the enactment 19 not even attempted to 
be jnatifled by the reaacmmg of ibs ai7ocat65 3 and tbe result dT it is 
that the whob of the Nariye Press, 'with only a few exception e, comes 
lander the Mnsorahip eaEabliehed by this Act^ It ib unnecessnry for your 
petition ere to point out that, in effect^ the meaaure tlniB malcea an in- 
Tidions clase distinction TThich is fcltogether unusual and unjnstijiable. 

IL There is one other matter to rrhich also yoor petitionors would 
crave the attention of your Honoui'ahle Hou9& The Act seelrs to 
control not mer^y newspapers, but ondei' Bection 10, also books, 
pamphlete, &o,, published in the Yernaculars. This section may be 
regarded ns iudicBtive of the Budiscriminating and ilhjndgmg fiajoae of 
mind in which the whole maaanro has been conceived. The improTement 
and develcpmeut of the Yernacnlar languages has from the date of the 
celebrated despatch of the Court of Directors of 1854 hcen one of 
the great aims of the educatioual policy of the British Goyemment 
in India. It is tha means- by whicli the masses of this country 
can bo educated so as to make tiseful and good oitisenSr Now, it is 
uuuecessary to point out that a proyieioa like that contained in 
Section 10 of the Act must esei'dfte u most daprcEeiug induence upon 
all Yemacular literature, No aathor can be sore, that some expression 
in his writings may not be laid hold of to bring it within the section of 
the Act And the great risk authors must thus run of having their 
books confiscated, together with the plant, mathinery, &c., of the 
press where they may be pmted, will be a most powerful, if not 
irresistible, check on flll literary activity in the VernncularsK Although 
in actual practice the Act might be worked lenieutlyj still the risk 
hflra poinceit out would be a very seiious cno, eepeeially considering 
that in the preaeut stats of affaics tbore is very little encouragement 
to authors in the Yemacular languages, and their porfdnnances are^ 
firom a pecnniaiy point of view, yerj far from profitable. 

12, Your peritconers are extremely anwillmg to go into the details 
of this measure; but in addition to the insuperable objections on 
principle vrbich they havo already urged, tliey would beg to put it to 
your Honourablo House whether the proyision legardhig tho Submiasion 
of proof-ateets to a Press censor appointed by Gbivernment could pos¬ 
sibly work in practice without axcesBive iucouyenieuce ; whether aiprcs- 
sions sneh as “ public news^^^ exciting disafifEction to Government,^' or 
" exciting race antipathies ” are not (wEEhout explanations like thoae 
given in tbc Indian Penal Coda) too vagne and indefinite to be used in 
an Act giving sneb enjormons powers to the Executive, or whether it is 
just that aE printing pressesj machinery, &Ch [as provided in Bection 8 
and Section 10) should be liable to forfeiture, even when the propiictor 
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of Such prasaes ig not tJie Ga.Tiie aa the pioprietor of the offeDding nawg* 
papery also whetlier it 0 T:ionld not be incumbent (as it ia under tbe 33 
and Si Yiot., c. 3) on the O-overnnimt to point ont tlie specific puggage 
TFhich they ebaige as treagonablo beiore enforcing tbc Act against any 
individnul newspaper. 

13. Yoiir petitioners farther submit that no excuse wliftteTer has 
been given for the indecent haste with wliich this niaasnre was poelied in 
all its stages tibrough. the Council. Your petitioners fail to see what 
necessity tlsere Tvas for suftii almost unexampled hurry. When the 
Indian Tariff Act was hastily paseed in 1874, the CioTcrument of India 
had a plausible ground to urge in support of tboir imtion^ and yet Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State expressed his serious disapproval of tire 
course which had been adopted ; in the present cage, your petitioners 
Submit there was not the least valid ground for any such sumniary and 
undignified procedure. Throughout the speeches iu GonncLL on Lbs 
menisure, there is not a single reason adduced for the baete ; and your 
petitioners believe that yijuf Ftcmourable House cannot fail to express 
your disapprobation of such an irregular proceeding, rasorted to without 
adequate grounds, apparently with no other object tlian to avoid, all 
adverse Criticism on the measure being brought to the attention of tbs 
Lcgislativs Council,—tbns acting in despite of the pnneipies and maxi mg 
of all sound legislative procedure. 

14. Your petitioners feel tliat the passing of such a law at such a 
time as the present is likeiy to be construed in some quarters as a con¬ 
fession of weakness On the part of tho British Gavermneiiiti a weak and 
unworthy admission entirely uncalled for. There is no danger threaten 
ing tlio State now ae there was iu 1837—’the only other occasion since 
the hi'st emancipation of the Indian Press by Sir C* Metcalfe when its 
liberty has been restrained. In I8u7 there was not only the justi¬ 
fication afforded by the stftta of tba Emphe, but the restraint was 
expressly stated to bo only temporary, and it was tlien laid on all 
European und Hative publicatious alike, How, in a Uma of internal 
peace, when there ie no danger of any kind threatening order in thig 
country, tli& Supreme LegEslative Council has allowed iUelf to pass in 
one sitting a permuuecit moaeui’C for rcstraming only one section of the 
Presg of the country which has a very small circulation and exercises n 
very inconsiderable influence, and by a stretch of Executiva influenca 
and authority to pasa that measure in a manner which excluded all 
possibility of outside and independent criticism. 

15. The public feeling in this city against tb.i» measure is so strong 
that a meeting of flio inhabitants of Bombay to memcnriali^e the 
autbortiics regarding it wos genemlly desired, and has only been post- 
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polled foi" the ptfraenij hftyiop regard to tte unsettled atiite of tliie 
relatioms hettreeri the European Powers. It was e^Lpressly stnted at the 
prellmiaary meeting that the poatponement was owing to that circaiiiL- 
stanoej and the cociseqnent ueceesity of aToidiiig sj jthiug which might 
by any possibiiity embarraEs the QoTei'cineut. 

IG, Yout petitionerB atao, having regard to the eatne oircumetance^ 
content themselvas for ihe prasent with addres-sLng thiB reprosantation 
to yoQV Hononrahla House. 

17. Under the cirOTSinstanceB herein atatedj jnnr petitioners submit 
that no case whatever haa been made out for execptional and esitra- 
ordinaiy legislatlou like that in this Aet, iuBtituting a policy which 
orret^te the political and intoUeotual progreaa of ■ the cnuutiy, ami 
deprives the people of a vital portion of those pnblio righla which 
they had long thought perfectly secure to them rmdef the joint pro- 
tention of Grown and Parliament. 

And your petitioners thorefpre pray that your Houourftble House 
will be pleased to puBs such resolutiDiiB as will lead to the total repaal 
of the said Act No. IX. of 1878. 

And yonr petitioners, as loyally bonnd^ will ever pray for the honour 
and preBervation of Parliamaatjtry snthority and tho proap-erity of the 
Empire. 

By O'lidor of the Committee^ 
fSignod) KABAi 2 :raTw Teimbak 

M.t]JCnKJtJfE£! MKHWATfJEB BHOWSiLaRI^ 

Honorary Joint Becretariea+ 


BcTiibaif, 18iA April, 187S. 
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John Fablbt Lbite, JEki., Q. C, M.P. 

Ktr. Jamb* LokP- 

SrEFBEt^ P, Low, Esq-, FrHG.S. 

Gen eral Sir Geoao-r Malcolm, E- C. B. 
Ltau t-General W. F. MARUloTtj O-S*!, 
John £jtccE NTdiitok, Eao. 

George Palmer^ B.U.S. 

GebptaLQ WiLLTAM Ghablis FaUIEBu 
O olocLftl Ar Br Hatheoahib. 

E B. SwirTTOtj, Eaqn Jit* M-CrSr 

I Pr M, Tait. Baq.. F.lLG.S., F-S.S, 
j WitLrAii TAfLuA, Esq., Retired B.ClS. 

; RtiatOUJEE VJCClJfiB, Faq. 

; Ho tUCtraJEE NI71S9BRWA2TJBE VaR£KL. Esq. 


^tcrtlarg. 

Captain WtlXIAH CHARLES PAWiER. 

^imcrntr^ 

T, Lbuiore ‘WtleO'Fj Efwj. 

!l 7 oTBr—Tho Annaal Subscriplrlon, ioclnding JouroalE^ ta Sfl., paTablo in idruiCO. 
Tba Life Subaicriptioii ,, £ 1 ^ 

Thera are dO FeOa on CUtfAno*. 



^£JTuIlEl]J ^rant^.™Offiofi: I Si BuilAing, hlflrjne StrMt 

PrriuJent —TLo Hoaonrible Sjr JfJjHgfirJsi* JbktciihoVh BarK^ C.S,T. 

C 7 «it™afl—Dr. Beau DjIj^ ^ 

PtcS'DAaiman—W h- MaSXI^ Woom, Eaqt. 

nonoTXHT/ IVeowrerg—AaDASEEit FEutMJEK Mooe, snd H. A, Wapta, JEyq. 

Ecnifrari/ SiO'eiarm^'SJi^BiSA.rE Tjuheak Telako, and Mjnohbujub 

YeUWANJEX BEOWI^A^^ft^ EBq+ 


^jUT^faloEi 

Ron. iSicrs&trif—R ajOhava Chaeijeb, Esq. 


Agent at Oaloiiiia.—(i<yvkfiirBii FiwTOFJEEi Effg., 10^ lizm Streeli. 
AgeiU at Hon^-KiiJiff^V'inv.tizmkw Pestosjee* E^. 


Aiidtta] SEbscriptioDj including Jownial (d&liTerE^dfree of Postft|i)}... i£l 6 0 
Li/e Subscription ditto ditto ...14.0 0 

AnilEftl SnbfflCtiption {jpclnding JaurnalJ in Iad[4 ... ... IS Tlnpees 8 Atmifl. 

liffl SnbMiiptiop ditto ditto . 150 ^ „ 

No £ht{ntnee-FKS. 


Tlt& Council trust tlmt MembETs will exert their iiiftuenc& to inoreaac 
the number of SubBcribera and ofhwwiec aesiat in promciting the im¬ 
portant object for which tJie Association has been eetablfahetl. 

Althongh Some of ilie Frincea and other Mfatives of Wostem India 
bare of late accorded to t]\^ Association a liberal pecuniary support^ 
yet its mceme falls considerably short of that necessary to place it on a 
permanent footing^ ftnd iocreaee its apliore of uscfulnegg. 

It is hopedj thereforej that Metnbera Trill mdividuaily aid the Council 
in tbiE respectj by means of donations, presents of books for the iucreiiae 
of the Library, &e. 

Kesident Members are famished with Blank Tickets of AdmisEiou 
to the Lectares, for the use of their friends. 

Indian, English, and Vernacular Jfewgpapers, aa per List, aro 
receired and filed in tlie EeiuHng-rooni of the Ajssociationj in additioin to 
the lending D ily Papers of the Metropolis, and scTcral "Weehlies. 

The use of the Eeading-rcctti and Library ig free to Members^ who 
can also hare their letters addressed there. 

The Secretary will be happy to forward Application Papers^ Rulea, 
&c., or giTc any other iiiforcnation desired. 





RULES. 


- 

I.-OhJEOIB Off TKta AaBOCIATIOM. 

Afitdi 1, Tlie EviST IsDiA AasociATiOK is institiiled for the iode- 
pandant a-ud. disinteTeated ad.TocELcj' Eini promotion, by all legitimate 
means, of the public intaroete and walfjire of the Inhabitauts of Xodi^ 
generally, 

11,—MKHBffJIS. 

Artiois 2. The Assodatiou tihaU coneiiit of Resident and Non’ 
ReBident Ordmaiy and. Hoiioiary Members, 

Aj-iioU 3. Honorary Membere shall have the same rights and 
privilogija as Ordinary Members. 

Article 4. nonorary Members sluall be nominated by the Ckruncil 
at any Ordinaij Meeting^ and shall ooasist of persons 'irho have dis¬ 
tinguished f hemaelves in promoting the good of India, 

ArticU 5. Ordinary Members shall be nominated in Trriting by t^o 
Members of the AssoointiOn, and elected after ten days^ notice of such 
nomination, at the nestt Gnireral Meeting of the Councitj if approved by 
a majority of two-thirds present thereat. 

Artide 6, The Election of every Men^ber^ both Ordinaiy anJ 
Honorary, shall he recorded on the miantes of the Oouncil; and the 
Secretary shall forthwith notify, by letter, lus election to the Member^ 
and request such Member to furnish a standing order on his Banker foi 
his Annual Subscription. 

Ariicie 7+ Ordinary Members shall pay an Annual Subacription of 

or 10 Ils .,1 on the let January in every year; or may compound for 
the same by payment of 100 ils.^ or 10^., which shall constitnte a 
Life Member. 

>'OTe—Total Anuml SabBcrLptiDQ, incluii^in^ JoLLnial {daliveivd frea orpo&ia^a) j£l 5 U 
Life 3i)b9CTLpliDa diltu ditto 14 0 0 

Xjmaal Sub&cnptoKja (including Joumalllj in Ibdia...... 13 Itupoes £ Aenkii. 

IjiTs Sub9crI|>tiLia liilito ditto...1J>0 „ 

11I,“Modb of Manaububst. 

Ariick St The Management of the Association shall be vested in 
a Council, consistiatg of a Ohairman, Vice-Chairman, and Thirty-three Or¬ 
dinary Membera ; Five to form a Quorum ; and Eight to retire aniiuwlly 
by Rotation, but eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 

Article 9. A President of the Association shall he appointed at the 
Annual Maeting; and the Council may^ from time to time^ nominate 
distinguished ludiau Statesmen, or otheni., as Viee-Presidente, subject 
to the confirmation of tlio next Annual Meeting of the Association. 

Ariicle 10. Tlio Council ahall appoint a Socr-eiftry, and such other 
Employes as may be nflces,sary, aud fix their Salaries arid Emoluments. 

Artide 11. The Council may fill up Vacancies in their own body, 
Until the next Annual Meeting of the Aasociatioii, 

Article 12. The Douncll *hall meet on the First Wednesday in Uie 


H DL&B- ( CQtiiliillgd). 


h. 


motith ; but tbs ObBirmaTL,, Yice-CIbfliimiifln, or jmj tliTCfj MembcTB 
<jf tbe Council at flnj' time convene a Meet^ing: by g:iTiiig thiee 
days' notice. 

Ariicls 13, The Council may appoint Special Siib-Comniitteea uf not 
lesfl tlian Five Members ol the ABsociation^ tluee uf whom ehaJl form 
n Quorum. 

4riicle 14. At the deaire of Fiva Members of the Cuuncil, or oil the 
Tnitten requieitioti of Ten Member's of the Aaaoebtion, the Secretary 
ah all convene a Spcciiil Meeting of the AEsooiation. 

PoyoTfoira OF the Officeiio. 

Artide 15. The Presidentj^or^ in hie absence, any Tice-Pi'csulent^ or 
in the absence thereof, any Member^ slmll preside nt the Annual ot 
Oidinaiy Meetings of the Assodstion. 

Aftids 16, The Clminnau or Vice-Chainnan of the Council, or, 
in their ftbaence,. any Mcmbei'' thci'oof nominated by those present, shall 
preside at tins Meetings of the Council. 

AyauAL MisiffiTiifo. 

Ariide 17. The Annual Mecturg of the Aasociation shall be held in 
the month of May in every year. 

Article 1&, GonemI Ordinary Meetings of the Aagociation for pro¬ 
moting the interests thereof, and for the disenssiou of subjects toiinecteid 
with Itvdia, shall be held at such tiniea and places as the Council may 
appoint. 

Ariide 10. A statement of the Accounts of the Association shall 
be prepared, audited by one of tlio Membcis of the Council and one 
Member taken from the geiicrul body of tlie Memticrs of the Society, 
and circulated witli the lieportof the Council to eaclt Kesjdout MembfiTj 
ten days before the Aiiniml Meeting, 

Local CoujiirTBKSr 

Ariicle 20> Locil Comninittees abali be appointed in Indca by Local 
Stibscribers, sulycct to the appiuvaL of the Couuoit; and the co-opera¬ 
tion of independent Local Assotiatioiis in InJift is invited by the East 
Iinba Association." 

Eve-La TVS. 

Ariide 21, Tim Comicil shall have power to make find alter any 
Byfr-lftws for the Mjuiagemciit of tbo AEsocifttion. 

ALTEnATJOH Of ItULiEB. 

Article 22. No addition to or alteration in these Rules shall he made, 
except at the Annual Meeting of the AssocLation, previous notice being 
given in the Circular conV'enijig the Meeting. 

doOniTAL OF TIJK AsaOOIATIOEJ, 

Arltde 2^. The Council may, in their dEscretJon, publish, qnftrterly 
or otherwiao, a Journal, containui^ a Report of the several Genoi'sl and 
other Meetings of the Assoc i&tion. Papers aubmitted for diaenssion 
shnil be piibltsheil in extensOf or not, as the Council may decide. 


i: ■■ 
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